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Waite few species of narrative 
command so much serious interest 
as Autobiography, there is none 
that requires to be received with 
more discrimination. It presents 
us with but one side of the picture; 
and though that is the most import- 
ant one, being the view from an 
inner stand-point that the world can- 
not occupy, we still feel that the 
prayer has never yet been granted— 


‘‘ Oh wad some power the ong ie us, 
To see oursels as others see us 


A perfect autobiography  sup- 
poses that the writer has realised 
the unrealisable “ know thyself” in 
its fullest application; it also pre- 
sumes on the not less improbable 
condition that the writer is hon- 
estly desirous to admit the public 
to his inmost confidence. Hence 
there are two important qualifica- 
tions that must affect our reception 
of every one’s account of his own 
life; and the more introspective 
that account is, the more imperfect 


are the tests of truth that we have 
at hand to apply. 

There are many standards by 
which the value of autobiography 
is usually appraised, but few that 
can with certainty be relied upon 
to furnish true results. Frankness 
is a quality which is generally 
accepted as an evidence of the 
autobiographer’s intention to deal 
truly with his readers. But frank- 
ness itself is often but a stream of 
light flashed foward, in order that 
the recesses behind may be buried 
in greater obscurity from our search- 
ing gaze. It does not necessarily 
follow that an autobiographer who 
parades his faults and failures is 
dealing with us ingenuously. We 
have many notorious examples of 
men who have untruly magnifiea 
their defects, and even their vices, 
for the sake of producing a desired 
effect upon public opinion,—a 
species of affectation which is even 
more calculated to mislead than 
deprecatory efforts at glozing over 
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errors. The perception of a pru- 
dent measure of reticence on the 
part of the self-biographer often af- 
fords us a greater assurance of sin- 
cerity ‘than is conveyed by an ap- 
pearance of eagerness to admit us to 
his inmost thoughts. It is, after all, 
but fragments of any one’s life that 
will bear being committed to record. 
It has been well said, “The man 
does not live who dares to outrage 
humanity by a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of everything he has 
said, done, and thought during even 
the least guilty year of his youth, 
manhood, or old age.” No; there 
must be an unwritten supplement 
to every autobiography, readable 
easily to eyes immortal, which it is 
well to keep under strict lock and 
key. We instinctively distrast 
the man who in full forum beats 
upon his bared breast, and bellows 
mea maxima culpa, so that all men 
may hear. 

On the other hand, there are 
lives whose autobiographers would 
err as much by an affectation of 
reticence as if they were to lay 
their hearts upon their sleeves. 
There is an honest mean between 
these extremes along which the 
judicious writer will hold his course. 
Not that Scylla and Charybdis, the 
confession of vanity and the affec- 
tation of modesty, are easily given 
a wide berth to. The suggestion 
of the one affords an impulse to- 
wards the other. To the experi- 
enced man of letters the task of 
self-description is especially peril- 
ous. He has been accustomed to 
aim his pen in the direction of 
public sympathy and applause; he 
has lived more or less on the praise 
and appreciation of the public; and 
we instinctively feel that there 
must be dangerous suggestions at 
work within him, and twitchings 
to make use of old tricks of the pen, 
as he writes the story of his life. 
And as a matter of fact, recent auto- 


biographies of literary men haye — 
not escaped this reproach in more 
instances than we could count on 
the fingers of one hand. Had Sir 
Archibald Alison’s Autobiography, 
which now lies open before us—and 
which has found a most competent 
and judicious editor in his daughter. 
in-law—appeared fifty years later, it 
is very probable that the critic would 
have been tempted to find in it from 
internal evidence what the elder 
Disraeli calls the “ ebriety of vanity. 
and the delirium of egotism.” iH 
complacently offers us the most 
ample facilities of introspection, 
Again and again he ventures on 
the perilous experiment of apprais- 
ing himself and his exertions with 
undissembled satisfaction. He opens 
his thoughts about himself to us as 
freely as he speaks his mind about 
his neighbours, and with a frank- 
ness in both cases for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel 
without going back to the Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Fortunately we can apply a better 
and more trustworthy test than the 
rules of criticism afford to the value 
of this Autobiography. Though Sir 
Archibald Alison belonged to the 
last generation, his life overlapped 
the present one. Whether in Lon- 
don drawing-rooms, in the higher 
circles of literary men, in Edin- 
burgh society, or in the courts of 
Glasgow, we have abundant mem- 
ories of him left to guide us in 
forming an estimate of the accuracy 
of his self-portraiture; and the 
numerous survivors who were ac- 
quainted with him or who enjoyed 
his friendship, will readily perceive 
that he has left behind him an 
honest and conscientious, as well 
as characteristic, account of himself 
and his doings. 

Every successful man who has 
raised himself to rank and fortune 
by honourable self-exertion, feels, 
or ought to feel, proud of the 
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result; and a clear statement of 
tke course he followed, of the ob- 
stacles he had to overcome, of 
the assistance he enjoyed, and of 
the account to which he turned 
his rewards, is a valuable legacy to 
the world; and certainly Sir Archi- 
bald Alison was a successful man, 
than whom no one has a better 
right to lay the story of his life 
before the public. Notwithstand- 
ing his espousal of the unpopular 
side in politics, his advocacy of 
opinions that were diametrically 
opposed to the watchwords and 
hustings platitudes of his day, and 
the hostility and affected scorn 
with which many professional cri- 
tics treated his works and opinions, 
Alison’s success as an author has 
few if any parallels in his own 
generation. His career furnishes 
another proof of the old adage, 
that no author was ever written 
down unless he wrote himself 
down. He kept himself apart from 
the coteries that claimed the mono- 
poly of manufacturing literary opin- 
ion; he paid none of that black- 
mail in mutual admiration which 
our truculent critics in the present 
day levy so unsparingly, and with 
so high a hand, over their weaker 
neighbours of the pen. He threw 
his works to the world and turned 
his back upon the reviewers; and 
the result, as recorded by him in 
these volumes, is quite striking 
enough to shake our faith in the 
consensus of current criticism being 
an essential to literary success. 
Alison was fortunate in so far 
that his career had another side 
than its literary one. He could 
afford to give full play to his con- 
victions, even when these had to 
be expressed in the teeth of the 
popular wind. And his profes- 
sional work differed so much from 
his literary pursuits that, as he 
tells us, the transition from the 
one to the other was in itself a 
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relaxation. In his Autobiography 
Alison presents himself to us under 
three aspects. We see him as the 
successful author, as the energetic 
magistrate, and as the man of the 
world, with something to say to, as 
well as to say about, the notable 
persons with whom he came into 
intercourse. His experiences in the 
last capacity, and his recollections 
of the many distinguished inti- 
macies which he was able to form, 
diversify most agreeably the nar- 
rative of his personal history. 
Alison’s ‘Essays on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste’ was a book 
much read and studied in days 
before heaven had begun to endow 
the journalist with a natural gift of 
criticism. Its author was an Epis- 
copal clergyman of Edinburgh, and 
the father of the autobiographer. ° 
Lord Cockburn, who was a Presby- 
terian, declares that he was “ with- 
out a single defect, except the ami- 
able one of too soft a manner.” 
“As a preacher,” says Cockburn, 
“he was a consummate artist in 
his own peculiar line of feeling and 
impressive elegance. His voice 
was clear and sweet, his taste very 
refined, and his air and gesture 
very polite. It was the poetry of 
preaching. The prevailing defect 
was, that it was all too exquisite.” 
The historian’s mother was a woman 
not less remarkable. She was a 
daughter of Dr. John Gregory, a 
member of a family that stood pre- 
eminent in science, letters, medi- 
cine, and philosophy, throughout 
the last century. Through the 
Gregorys the younger Alison could 
count kin with Reid and Dugald 
Stewart, the Scotch metaphysicians, 
and claim to have a portion of the 
blood-royal of the Bruce in his 
veins. His mother, after her father’s 
death, lived with her godmother, 
Mrs. Montague, of blue-stocking 
fame; and at her house in Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, which 
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was ever wide open to philosophers 
and authors, Miss Gregory must 
have made the acquaintance of the 
society which was best worth know- 
ing at the time. Her godmother 
was disposed to seek a better match 
for her ward than a country parson 
could presume to put before her, and 
the young lady had to repel “ the offer 
of several brilliant alliances, one of 
which, combining high rank and 
large fortune, was warmly pressed 
upon her by Mrs. Montague, from 
an ardent desire to cement the 
attachment she felt for her by 
the bonds of a family connection.” 
This temptation was put aside, and 
Miss Gregory became the wife of 
her brother’s friend, the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alison, whose only preferment 
then was a living at Sudbury, in 
Northamptonshire. The publication 
of the “ Essays on Taste” procured 
its author the patronage of Pulteney, 
who conferred on him the perpetual 
curacy of Kenley in Shropshire, the 
vicarage of High Ercal, and the 
rectory of Rodington, to which we 
believe a prebendal stall in Salis- 
bury Cathedral was subsequently 
added. It was in the Kenley parson- 
age, in December 1792, that the his- 
torian was born, and where many of 
his earliest impressions, which were 
not destined to be without effect 
in after-life, were formed. The 
home influences by which he was 
surrounded were well calculated to 
call forth talent and mould high 
types of character and taste. His 
first notions of the outer world 
eame through the French Revolu- 
tion, the progress of which was 
then anxiously watched in many 
an English home, and in none 
with more intense interest than in 
the Kenley parsonage. A Whig in 
politics, the Reverend Archibald 
Alison had hailed the Revolution 
as likely to extirpate many of the 
evils of society. “ Proportionally 


great was his disappointment at the 
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calamities and wickedness with 
which its first brilliant aurora was 
so soon overcast. He received 
daily the ‘Chronique de Paris’ from: 
France; and so extreme did his 
anguish become during the Reign 
of Terror, that I have repeatedly 
heard him say that, as long as 
Robespierre’s power lasted, he 
never shut his eyes till four in 
the morning.” Then, when the 
war with Buonaparte came, the for- 
tunes of the British were carefully 
followed, and victories like those 
of St. Vincent or the Nile “ were 
celebrated by sheep-roasting and ex- 
traordinary rustic festivities, which 
he [Mr. Alison] gave to his parish- 
ioners on the joyful news bein 

received in that secluded district.” 
The picture of boyish life at Kenley 
drawn in the Autobiography is in 
every respect pleasant. The edu- 
cation seems to have been imparted 
more by influence and talk than by 
formal lessons; while now and 
then some notability of the great 
outside world, Pulteneys, or Butes, 
or young Lord Palmerston on his 
way home from Edinburgh College, 
would look in upon the quiet life 
of Kenley: and an annual visit 
from cousin Dugald Stewart, then 
in the height of his metaphysical 
fame, was an event to be looked 
forward to; although it may be 
doubted whether the philosopher 
was as heartily welcomed by the 
boys as were the frequent visits of 
Telford the engineer, who, when a 
young stone-mason, had found his 
first appreciative patron in Mr. 
Alison, and whom rising fame only 
served to attach still more to his 
old friends. . 

In the first year of the present 
century, Mr. Alison, chiefly for the 
sake of the educational advantages 
which Edinburgh afforded, accepted 
the offer of an Episcopal charge in 
the Scotch capital. He could still 
retain his English livings; and the 
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exchange was not a bad one. The 
departure of the family from Kenley 
recalls memories of the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ;’ for they were followed 
for several miles on the way to 
. Shrewsbury by the whole parish, 
“most of whom were in tears.” 

In Edinburgh young Alison soon 
began to manifest an individuality 
of character and taste which bore 
promise, if a proper vent were found 
for it, of marking him out among 
his fellows. It is not wonderful 
that his Greek Professor found him 
a little deficient. A boy who has 
constructed for himself a dreamland 
of his own, where a Christian and a 
Mussulman Power are engaged in a 
deadly war, suggested by Vertot’s 
‘History of the Knights of St. 
John,’ and in which, we may pre- 
sume, the dreamer himself was not 
the least important actor, would have 
considerable difficulty in applying 
himself to the mastery of Greek ir- 
regular verbs and crabbed aorists. 
The imagination which proved so 
powerful a distraction in youth, 
was, however, speedily mastered, 
so soon as he began to discern a 
purpose in life. It is significant of 
his keen powers of observation even 
in his boyhood, and of his aptitude 
for turning every youthful advan- 
tage to account, that he is able to 
trace so much of his success to the 
experiences of his early days. As 
an example of this, he tells us that 
the daily sight of the Volunteers 
drilling in the vicinity of his father’s 
house made him acquainted with 
military movements, and was “the 
cause of an early interest in the 
events of the war, which I afterwards 
found of great importance when I 
came to describe them in my His- 
tory.” A taste for landscape-draw- 
ing, which he successfully cultivated 
with comparatively little assistance, 
and his passion for reading, made 
him—while not yet in his teens—a 
collector of prints and a book-hunt- 
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‘I still possess, 
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er. “The first book I ever bought,” 
he tells us, “ was a copy of Hume’s 
‘History of England,’ in five vol- 
umes, printed at Montrose, which 
Never shall I for- 
get the exultation which I felt when. 
it was knocked down to me at 
an auction opposite the College of 
Edinburgh for fourteen shillings, 
and I brought the whole home 
under my arm to Bruntsfield Links.” 
He had also, in company with his 
friend Patrick Fraser Tytler, after- 
wards the historian of Scotland, 
begun to frequent auctions of en- 
gravings and etchings. In fact, the 
young gentleman was possessed of 
a variety of fine tastes, all of which 
he cultivated more diligently than 
the prescribed curriculum of the 
College, although his natural abil- 
ities enabled him to take good 
places among his contemporaries, 
some of whom—such as Edward 
Irving — afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the world. There 
seems to have been some danger 
of young Alison drifting into dilet- 
tanteism in spite of the strong prac- 
tical bent of his character, had he not 
happened, in his educational excur- 
sions, to light upon the path which 
his father’s keen judgment at once 
perceived to be the one most fitted 
for his son to tread. We shall let 
him tell in his own words the 
incident which was destined to 
exercise so weighty an influence 
on his future career. He had then 
scarcely completed his sixteenth 
year :— 

‘¢ The summer of 1808 which follow- 
ed this contest was in more than one 
respect an important era in my life, 
I took with ardour during its early 
months to the study of political 
economy, and read the works of 
the French economists, particularly 
Letrosne’s ‘ L’Ordre Social,’ with the 
deepest interest. This led to the 


study of Malthus’s Essay on Popu- 
lation, which had been published 
ten years before, and the doctrines 
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of which were then implicitly adopted 
by almost all who thought on these 
subjects. My father often conversed 
with me on that important branch of 
social philosophy, particularly on the 
fundamental proposition that the hu- 
man race has a tendency to increase 
faster than subsistence can be provided 
for it, and that this is the real cause of 
the misery which pervades the world. 
This, he constantly affirmed, was en- 
tirely erroneous, and a fallacy fraught 
with the most fatal consequences, as 
tending to throw on Providence the 
consequences of human corruption; 
and he pointed out the true answer to 
it—viz., that by a fundamental law of 
Nature the labour of one man’s hands 
is more than adequate for his own sup- 
port, and that, were Malthus’s propo- 
sition well founded, arts, and capital, 
and a separation of professions never 
could have arisen in the world, for all 
these things imply a surplus in the 
hands of the cultivators above what is 
required for their own maintenance. 
So strongly did this idea get posses- 
sion of my mind that I soon came to 
think of it continually; and in the 
autumn of 1808 I wrote the first draft 
of an Essay on Population containing 
all the fundamental views which were 
afterwards developed in my work on 
that subject. 

‘*This first attempt led to another 
determination fraught with the most 
important consequences to my future 
life. I was now in my seventeenth 
year, and my father, who at first had 
thought of making me acivil engineer, 
from my liking for mathematics, and 
our intimacy with Mr. Telford, had 
more recently entertained the idea of 
my following the profession of a bank- 
er, from some advantages which a con- 
nection by marriage on his sister’s 

art seemed to hold out. WhenI had 

nished my Essay on Population, how- 
ever, which was nearly two hundred 
pages long, I showed it to him, and he 
read the whole attentively. When he 
had finished it, he walked twice or 
thrice with a hurried step about the 
room, and then said, ‘ Archy, I won’t 
allow you to become a banker; you 
were made for something very differ- 
ent from that: what would you say to 
the Bar?’ I had no particular predi- 
lection for that more than for any other 
profession, but I readily embraced his 
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views, which had often before occurred 
to myself, and had only been checked 
by a dread of the slow progress usual- 
ly made in that line. It was accord. . 
ingly resolved that I should conclude 
my philosophical studies during the 
next session of college, and the follow- 
ing year commence my legal ones, 


‘*Tt was on the 6th June 1809, after 
one of those frequent and long con- 
versations which I had with my father 
while sitting on his bedside (where he 
lay reading or thinking generally till 
two o’clock in the afternoon), that I 
first conceived the design of making a 
great effort to write a work on Popu- 
lation. We had talked long and 
earnestly on Mr. Malthus’s doctrines, 
which had occupied me much during 
the preceding winter; and he entirely 
concurred with the more matured 
views which I had now come to form 
on the subject. ‘Keep these ideas in 
your head, my mannie’ (his usual name 
for me), said he at its close; ‘it’s a great 
thing to have seen the sun through the 
clouds.’ I left his room in a trans- 
port of joy which I find it impossible 
to describe. I resolved to devote my 
life to the refutation of Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrines, and became impressed with 
a conviction which has never left me, 
and has directed my subsequent ef- 
forts, that to vindicate the Divine ad- 
ministration in the order of the moral 
world, and trace the misery which ex- 
ists to its true source—the wickedness 
and selfishness of man—was a great 
duty imposed upon me. Most imper- 
fectly have I executed it; but I have 
never lost sight of the sense of obliga- 
tion. I immediately left the house to 
purchase a book for my MS., and, too 
impatient to walk, Iran down Brunts- 
field Links to the Meadows on my way 
to Edinburgh with my head swim- 
ming with visions, till fatigue and 
want of breath compelled me to stop. I 
returned with a large quarto volume 
under my arm, and the same evening 
commenced my labours, which I con- 
tinued assiduously at every leisure mo- 
ment through the whole of that sum- 
mer and the following winter. The 
first sentence now lying before me in 
the original MS. explains the object 
of the work better than any I believe 
I have ever since added.” 
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It was nearly forty years after 
before the work on Population 
saw the light; but though the 
manuscript was thus laid on the 
shelf, the principles for which he 
had contended continued to occupy 
a central place in Alison’s mind, and 
supplied more or less directly the 
impulse to all the more important 
works of his after-life. He seems 
at an unusually early age to have 
laid in a stock of general principles, 
many of which had doubtless come 
to him from his father; and these 
he rather elaborated than added 
to in after-life. It would be 
assuming too much to say that 
he always overcame the strong 


temptation which thus lay in his 
way to seek more for corrobora- 
tion of his preconceptions than for 
proof of their verity. But it must 
be remembered that faith in an all 
over-ruling Providence, and in its 
moral government of the universe, 


was a fundamental article in Ali- 
son’s creed from his childhood; and 
it is impossible to this day to quar- 
rel with Alison’s doctrines without 
cavilling at the standard by which 
these were directed. 

The elder Alison was a Whig of 
the mild and patriotic type, whose 
benevolence led him to form 
rather optimistic views of pos- 
sible approaches to human _per- 
fectibility, and to believe in rais- 
ing the masses by assistance from 
above. As his son says, “he had 
not enough of the devil in him 
to find the devil out.” The son 
took a more practical as well asa 
more just estimate of humanity. 
His view is akin to the uncompli- 
mentary estimate of the Great Fred- 
erick,—“Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, 
er kennt nicht diese verdammte 
Race.” But, as was natural, young 
Alison began life as a Liberal, de- 
fended Catholic emancipation, and 
pleaded for Parliamentary Reform. 
“ Like most young men of an ardent 
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temperament,” he says, “I began 
by overestimating the good quali- 
ties of human nature, and ascribi 
the evil which generally exists to 
the influence of erroneous political 
institutions. I afterwards came to 
see that those institutions are in 
general rather the effect than the 
cause, and that the real source is to 
be found in the corrupt and selfish 
principles of our nature.” 

When the conclusion of the great 
peace threw open the Continent, 
Alison, in company with some other 
young friends, among whom was 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, crossed over 
to France, and spent some time in 
Paris, which was then in possession 
of the Allied forces. His introduc- 
tions brought him into contact with 
the most notable of the Foreign 
Ministers and Generals who were 
assembled there; and he was after- 
wards able to draw upon his ex- 
periences in writing the graphic 
sketch of the early days of the 
Restoration in his ‘History of 
Europe.’ The art-treasures of 
Paris, enriched as they then were 
by the plunder of Italian and 
German galleries, kindled his en- 
thusiasm to a high pitch; while 
the Parisian stage, on which Talma, 
Mars, and Bigotins were then play- 
ing, made a deep impression on a 
thind that was always keenly sus- 
ceptible to dramatic influences. But 
the taste for foreign travel which 
this excursion bred in him produced 
desires that seemed to militate 
against the steady application re- 
quisite for professional success. This 
was in 1814 ; and next year, although 
just called to the Bar, the tempta- 
tion to revisit the Continent again 
proved irresistible. It must be 
remembered that foreign travel 
“sixty years since” was not the 
expeditious and cheap undertaking 
of our own days; and such flights, 
in a young man of moderate pros- 
pects, and who had his way .to 
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make by steady application, must 
have given his contemporaries cause 
to doubt of his future. By extreme 
carefulness he had in 1816, two 
years after his call to the Bar, saved 
£200, and this was expended ‘on a 
tour through the Alps to Genoa 
and Venice, and home by the Tyrol 
and Rhine. In 1818, when in- 
creasing practice had enabled him 
to put past £300, he visited Rome 
and Naples with Captain Basil Hall 
as a travelling companion, making 
acquaintance during the tour with 
Lord Byron and Canova. Two 
very different accounts of their 
reception by Lord Byron are given 
by Captain Basil Hall and Mr. Ali- 
son. We have no means of deter- 


mining which is the correct one; 
but if we set Alison’s extraordinary 
memory against Hall’s well-known 
inaccuracy with regard to details, 
we are naturally inclined to attach 


more credibility to the statements 
of the former. That. Alison had 
actually met Lord Byron at Venice, 
the following extract places beyond 
doubt. His visit, it must be re- 
membered, took place while the 
poet was under his infatuation for 
Margarita Cogni, the Fornarina :— 


‘* As Captain Hall was a distinguish- 
ed literary character, and had brought 
letters from Mr. Murray, their common 
publisher, he received us with great 
cordiality, took us to his favourite ride 
at Lido, and in his gondola round the 
Great Canal, and made his hotel, dur- 
ing our stay at Venice, in a manner 
our home. The character of this just- 
ly celebrated man, as seen on a near 
approach, was so totally at variance 
with what I had previously conceived 
from his writings, that I could hardly 
believe it was the same person. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, the fervour of the 
poet warmed his expression, and al- 
ways the fire of genius kindled his 
eye; but in general, an affectation of 
fashion pervaded his manner, and the 
insouciance of satiety spread a languor 
over his conversation. He-was desti- 
tute of that simplicity of thought and 
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manner which is the attendant of the 
highest intellect, and which was go - 
conspicuous in Scott. He was always 
aiming at effect: and the effect he de- 
sired was rather that of fashion than — 
genius; he sought rather to astonish 
than impress. He seemed bdlasé with 
every enjoyment of life, affected rather 
the successful rowé than the great poet, 
and deprecated beyond everything the 
cant of morality. The impression he 
wished to leave on the mind was that 
of a man who had tasted to the dre 
of all the enjoyments of life,and above 
all of high life, and thought everything 
else mere balderdash and affectation, 
Every reader knows how strongly this 
tendency is perceptible in his poems; 
‘Don Juan’ conveys a faithful por- 
trait of his mind as it was at that 
period. Yet, amidst all this wretched 
conceit, traces of inherent greatness 
appeared; and I have seen hiseyes fill 
with tears when, in rowing through 
the Great Canal, or riding along the’ 
shore of Lido, he recounted some of 
the glorious events of Venetian story, 
especially in the great contest at Mala- 
mocco with the Genoese, which the 
objects pointed out recalled to his re- 
collection. In justice to Lord Byron, 
however, it must be added that he was 
living at this period (August 1818) 
in Venice under peculiar and very 
unfavourable circumstances. Driven 
from England by a burst of public 
obloquy, which had succeeded to an 
extravagant season of public adula- 
tion, he was at once in sullen alienation 
from his countrymen, and in a vortex 
of discreditable and almost desperate 
dissipation.” 

Undertaken as these tours were 
for pleasure, they still were of the 
utmost service to Alison in after- 
years. Few literary men had made 
so extensive an acquaintance with 
the scenes of Napoleon’s conquests, 
or had visited the battle-fields while 
their features were still unchanged, 
and while memories of them were 
yet fresh in the minds of the 
country-people. A result of his 
travels, too, was his first essay in 
authorship. In the concluding 
chapter of ‘Paul’s Letters,’ Scott, 
in enumerating recent works on 
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France, makes honourable mention 
of a volume, “the joint production 
of two young gentlemen whose 
taste for literature is hereditary.” 
This was a work by Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, the brother of Ali- 
son’s friend, to which Alison him- 
self, in conjunction with his brother 
William, contributed the greater 
part of the first volume, on the 
generous understanding that Tytler, 
whose finances were then straitened, 
should receive the whole of the 
profits. Immature as Alison’s ideas 
and style necessarily were at that 
time, one of the chapters—that on 
the Louvre in 1814, “with. its 
matchless collection, the fruit of 
French rapine” — was _ valuable 


enough to be reprinted long years 
after, when he came to publish his 
‘ Miscellaneous Essays.’ 

Alison was called to the Bar in 
1814, and soon dropped into “a 
respectable, and ere long a con- 


siderable, share of business,” which 
the general estimation felt for his 
father did a good deal to at- 
tract. In these days of briefless 
waiting and promenading in the 
Parliament House, it raises a sigh 
of envy to hear that within three 
years of his passing as Advocate, 
his practice was worth from five to 
six hundred a-year. He naturally 
found himself associated with the 
Whig circles, whose leaders were not 
slow in seeking to secure a young 
man of so marked promise. Jeffrey, 
who, it seems, had cherished a 
passion for Alison’s second sister 
Montagu*—as Tom Campbell the 
poet, in the days of his penury, also 
had—made much of him at Craig- 
crook; and he also lived in close 
intimacy with Cranstoun, Cock- 
burn, John Murray, Moncreiff, 
Thomas Thomson, Pillans, and 


* It may interest readers of ‘ Ma 
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Macvey Napier. Alison’s common- 
sense and distaste for shams, how- 
ever, soon fathomed the superficial 
atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment in which the Jeffrey coterie 
shrouded itself; and he began to 
spurn at its affectation of superi- 
ority, as well as to dislike the in- 
sincerity of. the bonds that knit 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ clique 
together. The cruel publication 
of Macvey Napier’s Correspondence 
has revealed to us the Edinburgh 
Whigs of the day in all their pitifal 
littlenesses—their jealousies of each 
other, and their spiteful enmity to 
all work done outside their own set. 
Alison speedily found out all this 
for himself; and the result, aided 
by the clearer perception he was 
acquiring of politics, tended to im- 
el him towards the Tory side, 
although the practice at the Bar 
was then almost wholly a Whig 
monopoly. “Finding,” he says, 
“almost all the business of the Bar 
in their hands, and their society 
courted by strangers of rank and 
reputation, they came to imagine 
that they were really leaders of 
thought as well as of legal practice. 
Thus they relaxed in their endea- 
vours to obtain lasting distinction, 
and were speedily passed in the 
career of fame by other men whom 
they affected to despise, but who 
were not exposed to the influence 
of the same withering self-suffi- 
ciency.” And of this celebrated 
brotherhood, the sole literary relic 
that still moulders on our book- 
shelves is Jeffrey’s collected contri- 
butions to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
to be read now only by the literary 
Dryasdust, and sparingly by even 
him. 

‘¢ What struck me more than any- 
thing in the conversation and opin- 


> to know that this lady became the wife of 


Colonel Gerard of Rochsoles, Lord Lake’s distinguished Quartermaster-General, 
and was thus the grandmother of the talented authoresses of ‘ Reata ’—Ep. B. M. 
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ions of this able, but prejudiced and 
exclusive, body of men, was their 
want of independence and originality 
of thought. They exercised, indeed, 
a weighty influence on general opin- 
ion, but it was an influence not in 
propagating views of their own, but in 
giving additional currency to those of 
others. Their ideas on politics were 
taken from the doctrines of Mr. Fox 
and Earl Grey; in political economy 
they implicitly adopted the views of 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo; in mat- 
ters of taste, they took the law from 
the coteries of Holland House and 
Lansdowne House. Their extrava- 
gant admiration for Massinger, Ford, 
and the older dramatists, was adopted 
from the former of these bewitching 
mansions; it soon spread so generally 
among their party that every Whig 
attorney and wine-merchant had ere 
long a copy of their works in their 
libraries; and Ballantyne was im- 
elled by their influence to hazard the 
angerous, and, as it proved, ruinous 
experiment of publishing a new and 
large edition of the mingled genius 
and indecency to be found in their 
productions. I could not for long 
conceive whence they had taken the 
vehement admiration they always pro- 
fessed for Dryden in preference to 
Pope and Gray; but I afterward dis- 
covered the source, when Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, a man of real genius, in- 
formed me that he had been banished 
for years, and wellnigh for ever, from 
Holland House, in consequence of 
having once at table been guilty of the 
heresy of doubting the supremacy of 
‘glorious John’ among the British 
poets of his age.” 
All of which Macvey Napier’s Cor- 
respondence innocently testifies to, 
and has rendered any iconoclastic 
efforts at demolishing the Dagon of 
Edinburgh Whiggery and his fel- 
low clay-idols superfluous on the 
part of Alison or of us. But we in 
our days can scarcely realise the 
strength of character which is im- 
plied in Alison’s passing over from 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to which 
he had already become an accept- 
able contributor, to take his place 
among the “ Lights of Maga.” “Of 
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‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ they (the 
Jeffrey clique) never spoke but 
with horror and contempt: for 
long they had influence enough to 
prevent its being even bound up 
in the Advocates’ Library.” All. 
son’s first contribution was sent to 
‘Blackwood’ at a time when the 
“Chaldee Manuscript” had been 
made an excuse for blowing every 
available ember of hostility into a 
devouring flame. We have before 
us some goodly volumes of pam- 
phlets published at the time, in 
which ‘Maga’ is denounced as a 
publication which Sodom would 
have reprobated and Gomorrah sup- 
pressed, and which contains a series 
of some half-dozen brochures clam- 
ouring loudly on the Rev. Dr, 
Thomas M‘Crie and the Rev. Mr, 
Andrew Thomson to exterminate 
the offending monthly! The first 
fruit of Alison’s connection with 
‘Blackwood’ must have been the 
signal for Jeffrey and his friends 
handing over their erring brother, 
soul and body, to Sathanas; and we 
speedily find him becoming a re- 
cognised member of the Tory party, 
for which his convictions for some 
years previously had been steadily 
preparing him. The connection thus 
formed was destined to be an en- 
during one; and for the long space 
of half a century these pages were 
enriched with essays and sketches, 
which generally embodied in brief 
the results of his more elaborate 
researches—and with studies, as it 
were chips from his greater works. 
Most of the important discussions, 
political or social, which are treated 
of in his History, were first broached 
in the Magazine, and rewritten or 
modified in the light which con- 
troversy threw upon them. Of his 
long connection with ‘ Blackwood’ 
he himself speaks in terms that re- 
flect the highest honour on both 
himself and the Magazine; and re- 
ciprocal expression on the part of 
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the latter was given at the time of 
$ir Archibald’s death in a memorial 
notice which has fitly been append- 
ed to the present volumes. That 
differences of opinion on many sub- 
jects, which could not fail to occur 
during an intercourse extended over 
so long a period, produced no effect 
on the friendly alliance, finds ample 
demonstration in repeated instances 
recorded in the Autobiography, and 
is creditable to the mutual good 
feeling and independence involved. 
After six or seven years’ work 
at the Bar, Alison found himself 
in a more extensive practice than 
any of his contemporaries, except 
John Hope; but his success had 
not supplanted his passion for for- 
eign travel, which seems, in fact, to 
have supplied him with the chief 
stimulus for exertion. In one of 
the interesting retrospects of his 
career which he every now and 
then takes throughout the Auto- 
biography, he eloquently tells us 
of the struggle he had to conquer 
the thirst for the excitement of 
, travelling :-— 


‘Like all other passions, it acquired 
strength by gratification. No sooner 
had I returned home than I began 
meditating some new excursion; in- 
flamed my mind by reading accounts 
of some fresh country; worked as 
hard as I could in the meantime to 
acquire the means of getting away, 
and counted the days till the happy 
period of my departure arrived. The 
power of application was no ways 
diminished—on the contrary, it was 
rather increased; but the object to 
which it should have been directed 
was in a great measure forgotten. I 
worked now not for fame, nor from a 
sense of duty, but for the gratification 
ofa devouring passion. Selfish enjoy- 
ment, however disguised, was at the 
bottom of the whole of my exertions. 
Ihad so often indulged the passion 
for travelling without professional 
detriment, that I imagined there were 
no limits to its gratification; and 
while I sat eight or ten hours a-day 
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dictating law papers, I was planning 
expeditions to the Pyrenees and the 
Alhambra, St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, Athens and Constantinople. Such 
projects, if realised, must to a pro- 
fessional man have proved ruinous, 
Nor would such habits have been less 
fatal to literary success; they are in- 
consistent with the steady and long- 
continued _ efforts by which alone it 
can be obtRined. Had I not travelled, 
indeed, I never could have written 
the history of the French Revolution; 
but had I continued to travel, it is 
certain I never would have done so.” 


Two events, however, at this time 
combined to aid Alison in settling 
down to professional work. One 
was his marriage with Miss Tytler 
of the Woodhouselee family, a 
union which brought him the 
greatest domestic happiness; the 
other was his acceptance of the 
post of Advocate-Depute, for which 
he was selected in 1823 in prefer- 
ence to John Gibson Lockhart and 
Mr. Menzies (afterwards a distin- 
guished colonial judge), who were 
also candidates. Into his new 
duties, which involved no small 
amount of drudgery, Alison threw 
the whole force of his judgment and 
energies; and unlike the majority 
of ordinary occupants of that office, 
he at once began to cast round him 
for means of improving its effici- 
ency and simplifying its prec 
In this as in every other post whic 
he undertook, he had a great surplus 
of both mental and physical vigour 
which nothing would content him 
but to expend. Attention was 
then being directed to the criminal 
law of Scotland, and. to proposals 
to reform it by introducing grand 
juries and an unpaid magistracy. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review’ had ad- 
vocated the innovation, and Alison 
appeared as the advocate of the 
existing system. His ‘“ Remarks” 
on this subject, though bitterly 
criticised at -the time, effectually 
disposed of the arguments for inno- 
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vation; while the suggestions which 
he made in pointing out defects in 
the English criminal administra- 
tion, have many of them been 
carried out in our own time. It 
was during the seven years of his 
Advocate-Deputeship that the plan 
of a history of the French Revolu- 
tion, which afterwards developed 
itself into a History of Europe, 
was conceived, and preparation for 
the work occupied much of his 
spare time during his latter years 
of office. As we intend to deal 
fully with his works and opinions 
on another occasion, it will suffice 
to mention here that the History 
was begun on New-Year’s Day, 
1829, and was steadily carried on 
in the leisure intervals of a busy 
public life until 6th June 1842. 

On the fall of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Ministry in 1830, the 
Crown offices in Scotland passed 
over to the Whigs, and Alison, 
among others, was turned adrift. 
His case was all the harder that 
the promotion which was to have 
been expected during seven years 
of office, had been stopped by the 
desire of the Lord Advocate to get 
the Chief Baronship of the Scotch 
Exchequer ; and Alison, who might 
yey have hoped to be either 

rd Advocate or on the Bench, 
was without a post. The detri- 
ment to his prospects as well as to 
his immediate resources was serious ; 
but he accepted the position in a 
spirit of manly resolution, and drew 
profit out of adversity :— 


“Tt in the end entirely altered 
the ruling passion of my mind. It 
substituted a sense of duty for the 
thirst for excitement, and literary took 
the place of political ambition.. I 
became not a sadder but a soberer 
man. The world appeared to me in 
its real colours. I saw what was 
within my reach and should be aimed 
at. I cast aside as no longer an object 
of desire what was unattainable. I 
ceased to dream of being Lord Advo- 


cate and of shining in Parliament, 
the secret object of my former ambi- 
tion. I still aimed at distinction, but 
it was to be gained, as I hoped, by in- 
tellectual strength, not political power, 
I have had no reason to regret the 
change. The laborious lawyer has 
been converted into the successful 
author; the cramped political partisan 
into the independent social thinker; 
the life emoluments of office into an 
early competence derived from honest 
exertion. From an event which at 
first sight appeared a crushing calam- 
ity, I date the commencement of inde- 
pendence and good fortune.” 


The next four years (1830-34) 
were a period of great professional 
and literary activity, of steady con- 
tributions to ‘ Blackwood ’—nearl 
eighty articles,—of the publica- 
tion of a work on Criminal Law, 
and of the appearance of volumes 
I. and II. of the History. The 
‘Criminal Law’ was the outcome 
of experience in the Advocate-De- 
puteship, and was a successful at- 
tempt to reduce to principles what 
had previously existed in empirical 
form. Though at first decried on 
the Bench, the work made its way 
with practitioners, and held its 
ground during the not very exten- 
sive period which is allotted to even 
the most successful law manual. 
This was during the heat of the 
Reform agitation, in which Alison 
first made his appearance as a pub- 
lic speaker, on the Conservative side 
of course, with so much success as 
to afford him great encouragement 
to again mount the platform. 

When the Melbourne Ministry 
was dismissed from office, in 1834, 
Alison was naturally marked out 
for a Crown appointment. Sir Wil- 
liam Rae, the previous Lord Advo- 
cate, had not, however, been able 
to find the desired seat in the Ex- 
chequer, and resumed his previous 
position. Hope, the former Solici- 
tor-General, declined his old ap- 
pointment, and Alison stood next 
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in order of succéssion. But in the 
meantime the Sheriffship of Lanark- 
shire, which, with its large salary 
and important judicial functions, has 
always been one of the high prizes 
of the Scotch Bar, fell vaeant; and 
Alison elected to put in his claim 
for this office. The considerations 
which influenced his choice are thus 
stated :— 


‘‘T now saw within my grasp what 
* had ever been the grand object of my 
life, as it should be of every sensible 
man—competence and independence. 
The office was worth above £1400 
a-year. With the fruits of my literary 
labours and the returns of the pro- 
perty I had realised, this might be 
expected to be raised to £2000. I had 
no wish for more extended means, or 
ahigher situation. I was not ignorant 
that, by accepting an appointment in 
Glasgow, and leaving the Crown offices 
in Edinburgh—the highway to official 
elevation—I put myself out of the way 
of further advancement, and might 
give the dispensers of patronage reason 
to say that I had made my election, 
and voluntarily withdrawn from the 
sphere of promotion. From several 
hints which Sir W. Rae had given me, 
I had reason to believe that such pro- 
motion was already within my reach. 
But though the time was that to be 
Solicitor-General had been the great 
object of my ambition, that time had 
passed away. The events of the last 
four years had inspired me with dis- 
trust in the stability of any Adminis- 
tration, especially one founded on a 
Conservative basis. Above all, new 
and higher objects of ambition had 
opened to my mind. Literary had 
come to supersede legal ambition: I 
no longer desired to be Lord Advocate ; 
I felt that such an appointment would 
prove fatal to my independence, and 
crush any original thought that might 
be evolving in my mind. A useful 
independent career, accompanied by 
sufficient time to prosecute my histori- 
cal labours, was now the object of my 
ambition; and the office of Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire appeared to offer this. I 
was aware it was a laborious situation ; 
but I trusted, and as the event proved, 
not without reason, to my habits of 
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industry to find the means of combin- 
ing the discharge of its duties with 
my other designs in life.” 


The Lord Advocate kept the 
Solicitor-Generalship open for him 
until Sir Robert Peel’s mind could 
be known; and the Minister at 
once made the appointment, “in 
the handsomest manner and with 
most flattering expressions to my- 
self.” And thus it came about that 
Alison found himself transferred to 
the west of Scotland—a change 
which, although in some degree it 
may have restricted the possibilities 
of his future career, gave him no 
ultimate cause to regret his decision. 

Over the long course of his Sher- 
iffship of Lanarkshire, the vigour and 
originality of Alison’s mind, and his 
eagerness and capacity for work, have 
thrown an interest which raises it 
quite beyond the usually dull rou- 
tine of a sheriff’s duties. Unlike 
the other Scotch sheriffships, the 
work of which is mainly discharged 
by substitutes, and which requires 
the presence of the sheriff on the 
spot only at regular intervals, Lan- 
ark, with the great city of Glasgow 
in its midst, finds its Sheriff Court 
in constant work. Alison at once 
took his place as the representative 
of the Crown and the head of the 
law in the western metropolis of 
Scotland. His legal duties en- 
grossed but a share of his attention. 
His aim was to make his position 
felt in everything that was condu- 
cive to the welfare and interest of 
the public. As we read his Auto- 
biography we are reminded rather 
of some great Indian administrator 
who makes himself the terrestrial 
providence of his district or divi- 
sion, rather than of a Scotch sheriff 
who feels it an effort to preside at 
quarterly county boards, issue an 
interlocutor, or gather as much out 
of an appeal as will justify him in 
quashing his substitute’s decision. 
Not content with wielding the civil 
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power, in time of need he was 
ready to stretch forth the martial 
, arm of authority. There were 
troublous times in the west of 
Scotland during the earlier years of 
Alison’s Sheriffship—strikes, com- 
binations, and Chartist conspiracies 
—and we are very much inclined to 
fear that the worthy Sheriff had a 
most unchristian and unlegal de- 
light in throwing aside wig and 
gown to don boot and sabre. The 
old martial spirit which had made 
him, when a boy, fight in imagi- 
nation by the Knights of St. John, 
—and which we still see manifest- 
ing itself right gloriously in his 
family at Tel-el-Kebir and else- 
where,—broke out into vigorous 
action when the general peace of 
his jurisdiction was threatened. 
The commandant’s baton came as 
handy to him as the Sheriff's staff. 
In former days he had ridden in 
the Mid-Lothian Yeomanry, and 
thought nothing, he and Grant 
 neypiyeng Sir Francis, and Presi- 
ent of the Royal Academy), of such 
a feat as:— After a drill of six 
hours on Portobello Sands, dined 
at the mess; drove to Hopetoun 
House, a distance of twenty-one 
miles, to a ball at Lady Hopetoun’s ; 
danced all night; drove back, and 
reached our lodgings at Musselburgh 
at eight next morning; bathed in 
the sea; and went to another six 
hours’ drill, without either being in 
bed or experiencing the least fa- 
tigue.” He never scrupled to turn 
out the cavalry when their presence 
could preserve peace or quell a riot, 
although the Government viewed 
such energetic measures with any- 
thing but favour. A few years after 
his appointment, Alison was the 
most prominent agent in the sup- 
pression of a formidable conspiracy 
which aimed at placing the cotton 
manufacturers and their capital at 
the mercy of their operatives. It 
was a time of general depression, 
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and there were some 80,000 unem- 
ployed persons about Lanarkshire, 
all more or less under the influence 
of the trades-unions, with which 
there was a force of only 280 police- 
men to cope. 


‘‘The unions began to act openly, 
and evidently with a view to set the 
law at defiance. Bands of 600 or 800 
or 1000 men traversed the streets, with 
banners flying and drums beatin 
the walls were covered with placa: 
calling upon the citizens to aid the 
unions in their efforts to regain their 
just rights, and denouncing their mas- 
ters as the most oppressive of tyrants, 
The mills in the evening were beset 
by crowds, often amounting to some 
thousand persons, threatening, revil- 
ing, or assaulting the new hands who 
had been employed at some of these 
establishments to supply the place of 
those who had struck. The accounts 
from the rural districts were still more 
alarming. The colliers there assembled 
in such multitudes as to render all 
attempt to disperse them, except by 
military force, out of the question; 
traversed the country in huge bands, 
exciting the utmost alarm wherever 
they went, and levying with impunity 
compulsory contributions of money 
and provisions from the terrified and 
defenceless inhabitants, who were too 
happy in this way to purchase the 
retreat of such formidable visitors. 
Anarchy was rapidly approaching; 
and yet, such was the terror, selfish- 
ness, and supineness of the higher 
classes, that I found it impossible, 
even by the most strenuous efforts, to 
get them to combine in any defensive 
measures to meet the dangers with 
which all were threatened. All clam- 
oured loudly to me for protection; 
but none could be prevailed on to 
take any steps inferring responsibility 
towards protecting themselves.” 


The Whigs, then in power, would 
give no assistance or encouragement 
in dealing effectively with these 
dangerous elements, and threw the 
entire responsibility for whatever 
might occur on the local authori- 
ties, who in general had no force to 
supportthem. The mass of citizens, 
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too, were as listless as they were apa- 
thetic.. On one occasion, when the 
Sheriff swore in a hundred special 
constables to protect an attack upon 
a mill, only one turned up at the 
rendezvous, and a troop of horse 
had to be procured from the bar- 
racks. At length assaults were 
succeeded by fire-raising, and fire- 
raising was followed by open as- 
sassination; and one of the new 
workmen was shot in the streets 
of Glasgow, in broad daylight, 
by two ruffians, who were allowed 
to make their escape. The reward 
offered—£500—led to Alison being 
able to strike at the conspiracy 
which was the nucleus of all the 
violence and disorder. He gave 
an audience to two informers in 
a vault under the old college of 
Glasgow, and from them learned 
the nature of the secret organisa- 
tion which was at the root of the 
mischief. The assassination com- 
mittee was composed of thirty-eight 
delegates, chosen from the same 
number of cotton factories in and 
about Glasgow. They were sworn 
on oath to execute implicitly the 
orders of the union, “even to mur- 
dering masters or workmen, under 
pain of being murdered themselves.” 
When a crime was determined on, 
its execution was intrusted to a 
still more secretly organised sub- 
committee, whose mode of opera- 
tions, as described by Alison, will 
be read with interest by the advo- 
cates of these estimable associa- 
tions :— 


‘¢ A circular was sent round to each 
of the manufactories to send a delegate 
to a place mentioned, on a particular 
day and hour, on ‘ business of import- 
ance.’ This was understood to be the 


’ appointment of a ‘secret select com- 


mittee.’ On the day appointed the 
delegates all met, consisting for the 
most part of the members of the gen- 
eral committee with a few additions; 
and the instructions of the general 
committee, and expediency of appoint- 








ing ‘a secret select one,’ were explain- 
ed. The appointment, which was con- 
ducted with every imaginable precau- 
tion to insure secrecy, took place in the 
following manner: The delegates were 
introduced into a dark room, where 
they delivered to one of their number, 
whom they knew not, the names, 
written on a slip of paper, of three 
persons voted for to form the sub-com- 
mittee. When all the votes were re- 
ceived, the whole returned into the 
light apartment, one of their number, 
whom no one knew, possessing the 
suffrage. Without looking at them 
the meeting separated, and the dele- 
gates heard nothing more of the mat- , 

ter, having committed absolute power © 
over the lives of others to three per- 
sons, they knew not whom. 

‘* Having the suffrages in his pocket, 
the person who received them returned 
home,- and privately notified to the 
three persons who had the majority of 
votes that they were elected. They 
kept their appointment a profound 
secret, and with the suffrage-collector 
had a meeting, generally in the private 
room of some public-house, where no 
suspicion was likely to be excited, from 
its being usually frequented by cotton- 
spinners. There they determined upon 
one or more assassins who were to be 
employed, the persons they were to 
assault or murder, the mills they were 
to fire, the eyes which were to be put 
out with vitriol or the like, and the 
sum of moncy they were to be paid 
for these services. Having fixed on 
the person to be employed, one of their 
number sent, in a disguised hand 
through the post-office, to one of No. 
69 to come to a particular house at a 

articular hour. No. 69 were ‘‘the 
oose hands,” as they were called,com- 
posed not of the members of any one 
of the associated factories, but of the 
persons out of employment from all, 
and who were ready to do the work of 
iniquity for its wages. They were 
— y the most idle, profligate, and 

aring of the union, The person se- 
lected, on receiving the note, repaired 
to the place appointed, where he was 
introduced into a dark room, and re- 
ceived from one of the secret select, 
who — in a whisper to prevent the 
voice being known, instructions as to 


the work to be done, and reward to 
be paid. When required, he also re- 
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ceived from them arms and ammuni- 
tion, or money to buy them. When 
the deed agreed on was done, he re- 
ceived another note, written in a dis- 
ised hand, through the post-office, 
esiring him to come to a particular 
ublic-house at a particular day and 
our. On arriving there he was again 
introduced into a dark room, and de- 
sired by one of the secret select, who 
spoke in a whisper, to feel for a table, 
and take the money he found lying 
there. Having done so, and lifted his 
reward—generally £20 or £30, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the crime 
committed—he took his departure. 
. But the superintendence of the secret 
select did not terminate here; for in 
the event of suspicion falling on the 
assassin employed, it was their duty 
to take a place for him to America, or 
furnish him with the means of escape ; 
or if he were apprehended and brought 


to trial, to provide witnesses to prove 


an alibi, and secure the first counsel 
at the Bar, at the expense of the asso- 
ciation, to conduct his defence. In 
this way a committee for assassination 
was appointed by universal suffrage, 
without any of the voters save one 
knowing who were the persons chosen ; 
and an assassin was selected, instruct- 
ed, and paid without his having the 
slightest idea of who the persons were 
by whom he had been employed.” 
Alison, armed with a cudgel, and 
attended by a small force of police, 
broke in upon a meeting of the 
secret committee, who, though four 
to one of their captors, were too 
astonished and panic-stricken to 
resist. The nucleus of the strike 
was at once broken up, and in a 
few days the cotton-mills again 
resumed work. The criminality of 
the prisoners was clear; but the 
Liberal Government then in office, 
fearing to incur unpopularity among 
the masses by showing an active 
interest in-the prosecution, threw 
the whole responsibility upon Ali- 
son, who daily received letters 
threatening him with death, and 
with the burning of his house, if 
he did not desist from following up 
the evidence against the prisoners. 


In spite of the able defence made 
by M‘Neill and Robertson, and the 
facilities which the Crown counsel 
afforded for an acquittal, all the six. 
teen prisoners were convicted on 
the minor charges, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. Alison 
was publicly thanked by the Bench; 
and a few days after, on entering 
the Glasgow Exchange, “when it 
was most thronged by the mer- 
chants, the whole persons in the 
room, with one accord, took off 
their hats.” 

Had we space, we should be glad 
to follow the Sheriff through his 
campaign of 1842 against the riotous 
coal-miners of the West; to describe 
how he turned out the yeomanry and 
the military; how, at the head of 
the Duke’s tenants and dependants, 
armed with batons and bill-hooks, 
he put Hamilton in a state of de- 
fence; how the county magnates— 
except General Douglas of Rosehall, 
“faithful among the faithless only 
found””—suddenly discovered that 
their wives and daughters urgently 
required to be taken to the “sea- 
bathing at Ardrossan,” or the 
“waters of Harrogate;” the battle 
of Airdrie; the Sheriff’s moonlight 
expeditions with the yeomanry, 
“with Sir Norman Lockhart, their 
colonel, riding by his side, and the 
long line of the Clyde, marked by 
a white mist along the course, vis- 
ible in the distance;” the deter- 
mined arrest of the Chartists,—all 
this we must leave lovers of pictur- 
esque description and of adventure 
to read for themselves. We seem 
to be catching again a glimpse of 
the “auld riding days;” and the 
Sheriff, we suspect, must have had 
much of the same feeling. 

It is little more than forty years 
since the scenes which Alison so 
graphically describes took place; but 
as the breaking up of the cotton-spin- 
ners’ conspiracy and the suppression 
of the Western riots-are recalled to 
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us, the retrospect serves to make 
us conscious of the great change 
which ‘has come over the times in 
which we now live. No official 
would be allowed in the present 
day to act with the same vigour 
and efficiency in the interests of 
the public peace. The masses are 
now our masters, and if it pleases 
them to combine against their em- 
ployers, to cut the throat of an oc- 
easional capitalist, or to riot and 
raise fire, we are by no means to 
call out the yeomanry, but are to sit 
down and consider how political 
economy and beneficent legislation 
may jointly be brought to bear upon 
the crisis. The example of Alison, 
who repeatedly by his vigour and 
decision saved the west of Scot- 
land from fire and bloodshed, is not 
one that can be safely commended 
to officials similarly situated in the 
present day. To be hooted by the 
Radical press, persecuted by Radi- 
cal members, and given up as a 
scapegoat by the Government, would 
in our time be the most likely 
meed of such services as Alison 
rendered the country in the early 
years of the present reign. 

But such exciting episodes were 
merely incidents in the hard judi- 
cial work and solid improvements in 
which his official hours were mainly 
spent. He found the Sheriff Court 
a tribunal in every way inadequate 
for the litigation of a great com- 
mercial city like Glasgow, and his 
most strenuous exertions were de- 
voted to simplifying its procedure 
and expediting the despatch of 
cases. He laboured hard to get a 
sufficient police force organised for 
the city and county, but found his 
best efforts neutralised by the 
apathy of the citizens and the self- 
ishness of the landlords; and when 
at length he got by his own per- 
sonal exertions general support for 
a police measure, Lord John Russell, 
while approving the plan, practi- 
cally foiled it by determining that it 
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must be promoted by a private Act 
of Parliament. When the Sheriff 
gota bill introduced into Parliament 
for erecting new court-houses by an 
assessment levied in Glasgow and 
on Lanarkshire, the Town Council 
resolved to frustrate the Act by 
not nominating commissioners; and 
Alison’s exertions were rewarded by 
a summons to pay the expenses of 
the parliamentary agents, amount- 
ing to upwards of £1200. The 
Glasgow School of Design was also 
a result of his public spirit. 

While labouring hard at his offi- 
cial duties, his literary labours were 
by no means relaxed. The His- 
tory had been completed, and, spite 
of critical sneers and party denun- 
ciation, had a sale that has been un- 
paralleled in any work of the same 
size and of similar character; and a 
Continuation to date was generally 
called for. Honours were crowding 
on him thick and fast: the Rectorship 
of Marischal College was followed by 
his election to the same post in the 
University of Glasgow, although he 
had Lord Palmerston for an op- 
ponent on the latter occasion. He 
had visited Balmoral by the Queen’s 
invitation; and soon after, Oxford 
honoured him by the degree of 
D.C.L., in company with Bulwer 
Lytton, Disraeli, Aytoun, Samuel 
Warren, and others. Apropos of 
the Oxford ceremony Alison tells 
the following story :— 


‘*During this visit to Oxford, an 
incident occurred so descriptive of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton’s character, that, as 
characteristic of so eminent a man, I 
cannot forbear mentioning it. It had 
been previously arranged that the per- 
sons who were to receive degrees the 
first day were to be those upon whom 
the honour was to be bestowed rather 
in consideration of their rank or politi- 
cal position than their literary emi- 
nence ; and accordingly, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Lord Eglinton, Mr. Secre- 
tary Walpole, Sir John Pakington, and 
others of the same sort were installed 
the first day, and the purely literary or 
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scientific characters, such as Bulwer, 
Aytoun, Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
myself, were put off tothe second. It 
never entered into my head to take 
umbrage at this arrangement, which 
in the circumstances seemed proper; 
but it was otherwise with Sir Edward. 
In the evening, as Lady Alison and I 
were sitting at tea in our hotel, a 
message came in requesting me to see 
him, which I immediately did, and the 
first thing he said was, ‘‘ Well, Sir 
Archibald, what are you going to do? 
I am off in the first train for London. 
I never wanted any of their d d 
degrees ; it was their own doing send- 
ing for me, and I am resolved not to 
submit to the slight now put on us. 
What! to think of postponing such 
men as you and me to a parcel of 
ae drudges, who will never be 
heard of five years after their death! 
The thing is intolerable! I hope you 
are not going to submit to it.’ Dur- 
ing this vehement harangue he was 
impatiently quaffing the fumes of a 
huge Turkish pipe, the volumes of 
which came out between each fresh 
ebullition of wrath. Astounded at 
this pie eva hye ap I could 
only endeavour to elude and mollify a 
wrath evidently too violent to be en- 
countered in front. ‘Do you not 
see,’ said I, ‘my dear Sir Edward, 
that the directors of the proceedings 
have paid us the highest compliment 
in postponing our installation to the 
second day? On the first, those were 
selected who were recommended for 
the most part by their rank or posi- 
tion: to-morrow, those will come on 
who are chosen only for their merit.’ 
‘It is all very well,’ answered he, 
‘for you cold-blooded historians to 
think so, but we of a lighter turn feel 
otherwise. I shall certainly go off 
to-night.’ By degrees, however, he 
became mollified; and consented to 
remain to be installed next day, and 
o with us to Blenheim on the day 
ollowing. He wrote, however, a 
letter of remonstrance to Lord Derby 
on the occasion; and in the evening 
I received from his lordship a very 
courteous note saying that he had 
borne no part in the arrangements for 
the ceremony.” 





Lord Derby’s Government had 


recognised at once Alison’s lite 
merit and his public services by the 
offer of a baronetcy in 1852. His 
literary earnings, added to his pro- 
fessional income, had provided him 
with a fortune on which he felt 
justified in founding a family title, 
Like Scott, Alison was by no means 
insensible to considerations of rank 
and descent, or forgetful that he 
and his wife had united the blood 
of the Bruces and the Stuarts in 
their family; but we doubt if he 
would have gone so far as Scott 
in his estimate of the relative im- 
portance of authorship and rank, 
In his position as a man of letters, 
Alison ever took an honest pride; 
and his rewards were chiefly grate- 
ful to him because they had been 
compassed by his pen. 

His residence at Possil House 
was the resort of every one distin- 
guished in either politics, literature, 
or society, who happened to pass 
through Glasgow, and there were 
few of the notables of the day who 
had not been numbered among its 
guests. Its hospitality was most 
catholic, for while Tories were 
naturally attracted thither, Whigs 
were made equally free of the house. 
Almost every season a visit was 
ee to London; and Sir Archi- 

ald’s reminiscences of the leaders 
of a society that has now mostly 
passed away, form a most entertain- 
ing feature in these volumes. He 
was fortunate in enjoying the in- 
timate friendship of remarkable 
women: Lady Londonderry, Lady 
Jersey and her daughter, Lady 
Clementina Villiers, Helen Faucit 
(now Lady Martin), Lady Wallace, 
are among those of whom he speaks 
in terms of the warmest friendship 
and regard. But his social enjoy- 
ment never marred his critical in- 
sight, and he dissected the societ 
amid which he moved with a fran 
keenness which will be appreciated 
when the last traditions of the old 
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order have passed away, as they 
promise fairly to do at no distant 
date. He was the better able to 
appreciate his brief excursions into 
the world of fashion and refinement, 
as Glasgow society in his day seems 
to have stood upon a rather divided 
basis :-— 


‘“‘The West India merchants then 
took the lead, and considered them- 
selves with reason as the best society 
in the city: five or six families of that 
class lived almost exclusively with 
each other, and rigidly confined them- 
selves to visiting within their own 
circle. They had in consequence ac- 
quired the sobriquet of the ‘ Sugar Aris- 
tocracy.’ Next to these came the cot- 
ton magnates; some of them had ac- 
quired or were acquiring great wealth, 
and were possessed of superior intelli- 
gence and abilities, among whom old 
Kirkman Finlay, the friend of Can- 
ning and Huskisson, a man highly re- 
spected for his extensive mercantile 
information in Parliament, was the 
most remarkable. The oldest and 
most eminent among these were occa- 
sionally seen at the tables of the Sugar 
Aristocracy; but a few only enjoyed 
that privilege, and it was evident that 
the ladies of their respective families 
entertained a considerable jealousy of 
each other. The calico-printers stood 
third on the list of fashion, and but a 
few of them, and generally only the 
men of the families, were to be seen 
at the tables of either the sugar or 
cotton lords. Last of all came the 
iron and coal masters, who, though 
often possessed of greater or at least 
more rapidly increasing wealth than 
any of the others, were scarcely ever 
to be seen in their circles, and obvi- 
ously when they were, belonged to an 
inferior grade in society. . . . There 
- was no getting them to draw with each 
other, as the ladies of their families 
stood aloof from all intercourse out 
of their little respective circles; and, 
of course, it is women who have the 
making at least of mixed society in 
every community.” 


When it was added to this that 
“Glasgow had become the most 
priest - ridden city in the British 














dominions,” the cup of unsociality 
is filled to overflowing :— 


‘The people of the country, and of 
the western province in particular, are 
naturally addicted to theological dis- 
putes, and extremely accessible to re- 
ligious fervour. The clergy of all 
denominations seeing this, and being 
mainly dependent, both for their live- 
lihood and reputation, on the favour 
of their flocks, and especially of the 
female portion of them, vie with each 
other in professions of sanctity and the 
strict attention to the outward cere- 
monial of religion, especially the Ju- 
daical observance of the Sabbath. 
Thence the extreme strictness of gen- 
eral opinion in Glasgow and its vicin- 
ity on this particular, and thence also 
a more discreditable peculiarity by 
which numbers in that city are dis- 
tinguished. This is a hypocritical 
profession of religious opinion, and a 
strict observance of its external cere- 
monial, accompanied by a secret dis- 
regard of its precepts, and unbounded 
indulgence in all the pleasures which 
wealth can purchase.” 


The redeeming feature in the pic- 
ture is the princely liberality of the 
citizens whenever any patriotic or 
praiseworthy movement is on foot, 
and to this Alison offers his ample 
acknowledgments. 

A large and not the least in- 
teresting portion of the Autobio- 
graphy is devoted to domestic life, 
and to an account of the differ- 
ent members of his family. The 
tender care of his parents, the 
honest pride in the distinction 
which his sons were carving out for 
themselves with their swords, reveal 
a side of Sir Archibald’s nature 
which the public would have been 
loath to have left uncovered. The 
second volume covers the periods 
of the Crimean war and the Indian 
Mutiny; and we are carried away 
far from Possil to the stirring scenes 
in which Sir Archibald himself is 
present in spirit. Both his sons 
were serving in the 72d Highland- 
ers, and the present Baronet had 
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the good fortune to attract the 
notice of Sir Colin Campbell. Sir 
Archibald thus relates the story of 
Sir Colin’s first meeting with his 
future military secretary during the 
Indian Mutiny campaign :— 


‘¢ A. never missed his turn in 


the fatiguing duty of the trenches.. 


One night when he was in them, an 
incident occurred to him which was 
attended with important effects on his 
future life and fortunes, as well as on 
those of his brother. He was at that 
time captain of the light company, 
and as the regiment went down left 
in front, he was at the head of the 
column. He had not received any 
distinct orders where he was to place 
his men. In this uncertainty he met 
Sir Colin Campbell, the general in 
command of the Highland Division, 
whom he immediately addressed in 
these words: ‘Sir, I have received 
no specific orders; where am I to 
_— my men? can you tell me where 

should do so?’ ‘Don’t ask me,’ 
replied Sir Colin; ‘I don’t even know 
where I am.’ ‘Oh,’ resumed A——, 
‘I think I can show you where you 
are;’ and with these words he drew 
from his breast a drawing of the 
trenches which he had copied in the 
inside of the envelope of a letter, and 
which is now in my possession. Hav- 
ing pointed out the locality, and 
laced his men, Sir Colin, after a little 
urther conversation, said, ‘ Well, sir, 
you seem to be a sensible fellow; 
come to my chateau at two in the 
morning, when all is quiet, and we 
will have some talk.’ He did so ac- 
cordingly, and found that what Sir 
Colin called his ‘chateau’ was a little 
hollow or blindage in the earth, just 
capable of holding two or three per- 
sons, in the middle of the trenches oc- 
cupied by the Highlanders. They 
remained there for a short time in 
the dark, talking of the siege, and then 
separated to return to their respective 
duties. Such was A——’s first inter- 
course with Sir Colin Campbell, who 
at that time had not the slightest idea 
who he was.” 


Sir Colin’s favour for the brothers 
Alison lasted with his life, and when 


he received the hurried summons to 
proceed to India to quell the Mu- 
tiny, he took them both with him 
on his staff, the elder as military 
secretary, the younger as an aide-de- 
camp. At the capture of Lucknow 
his eldest son lost an arm, and was 
obliged to return to Europe, al- 
though his loss, luckily, did not pre- 
vent him from doing brilliant service 
in the Ashantee expedition, and in 
the still more recent Egyptian cam- 
paign. The frank and simple man- 
ner in which Sir Archibald initiates 
us into his domestic life, his happi- 
ness, his anxieties, his talks, and 
his habits, adds an artistic charm 
to his narrative, which is all the 
more powerful that it has evidently 
been unstudied by the writer. He 
justly takes it for granted that he 
has succeeded in interesting the 
reader in himself, and that that 
interest is strong and wide enough 
to embrace all his belongings. 

The Autobiography, begun in 
1851, is at first a condensation of 
recollections; bat his memory soon 
overtook his life, and the latter 
chapters have the appearance of 
being acontemporary record. They 
are thus more full of reflection than 
of incident, as contrasted with the 
earlier chapters; but they are not 
the less readable on that account, 
Observation guided by mature ex- 
perience can never be worthless 
when directed to the events that are 
passing; and even forecasts that 
have proved fallacious are still val- 
uable as a record of contemporary 
opinion, which is too often lost to 
posterity. Lady Alison has acted 
judiciously in allowing Sir Archi- 
bald’s views on such subjects as the 
American war, Italian unity, and 
the influence of democracy, to find 
expression ; for though Seceasion is 
now a dead cause, and Italian unity 
a recognised fact, it is important 
that we should know how these sub- 
jects struck, at the time, an observer 
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whose historical knowledge and poli- 
tical insight qualified him, perhaps 
better than any of his day, to speak 
on such topics. It is just and natural 
that in the latter years of an Auto- 
biography reflection should occupy 
the most important space; and a 
man like Alison, who had thought 
so much and written so much on 
general politics, could not but take 
a lively interest in watching how 
the principles which he had formu- 
lated bore the wear and tear of time. 
The ideas which occupied so great 
a portion of later years we shall 
take an opportunity of considering 
in another article, when we deal 
with his literary works and polit - 
cal principles. 

His last public act recorded in 
his narrative is his interposition 
in behalf of a victim of circum- 
stantial evidence. A murder was 
perpetrated in a respectable lo- 
eality of Glasgow. The only per- 
sons in the house had been the 
murdered woman, her master, and 
another woman, to whom suspicion 
was attracted by her attempt to 
pawn some silver plate which had 
been abstracted from the house. A 
quantity of bloody clothes, some of 
her own and some belonging to the 
deceased, were found in possession 
of the accused; and though the 
defence explained that the prisoner 
was present when the master of the 
house committed the murder in a 
fit of passion, and that the plate 
had been pawned to give colour to 
the suspicion that the crime had 
been committed by robbers, the 
jury returned a unanimous verdict 
of guilty. But the public were not 
satisfied; crowded meetings were 
held, and a Commission appointed 
by the Home Secretary to examine 
the evidence in the case. Alison 
wrought vigorously on a memorial 
sifting the evidence, which the 
Home Office at once declared to be 
unanswerable, and the capital sen- 









tence was remitted. “There is no 
event in my life,” says Sir Archi- 
bald, “to which I look back with 
more pleasure than the hand I had 
in her deliverance; and that the 
best and most elaborate law-paper I 
ever wrote was composed in my 
seventieth year, to shield a prisoner 


threatened with death from what © 
would, in the circumstances, have 


been a judicial murder.” 

Sir Archibald’s narrative closes 
on the 17th September 1862, when 
he had passed the seventieth year 
of his age. He was then. in the 
enjoyment of full mental and phy- 
sical vigour, and could “walk a 
distance of twenty miles in five 
hours, without feeling any unusual 
fatigue.” Fortunate in his life 
through the good account to which 
he turned it, he was happy in his 
old age. Like Cato in ‘ De Senec- 
tute,’ he considers old age the mA 
piest period of a man’s earthly 
career, “In old age alone,” says 
Alison, “we are masters of a trea- 
sure of which we cannot be de- 
prived—‘the only treasure we can 
call our own.’ The pleasures of 
memory, and the retrospect of the 
varied images which in an active 
life have floated before the mind, 
compensate, and more than com- 
pensate, for the alternate pleasures 
and cares of active life.” Such 
philosophy implies, however, what 
Alison’s Autobiography reveals, that 
early and middle life must be used 
as a period of preparation for the 
close. 

Lady Alison has appended to the 
Autobiography an obituary notice 
which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’ at 
the time of his decease, and which 
contains a brief account of his ill- 
ness and death. He died in harness, 
having attended at his office only a 
fortnight before his death. Radical 
as the Glasgow masses were, there 


was no one who remarked of the. 


great Tory Sheriff, as the Frankfurt- 
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ers said of Goethe’s death, “ There is 
one old aristocrat the fewer.” They 
reverenced the man and respected 
his opinions, although in their un- 
reasoning perversity they would not 
listen to his counsels; and as his 
funeral passed from Possil to the 
railway station, “the whole way was 
lined with a dense mass of people, 
‘estimated at from 100,000 to 
150,000, half the working popula- 
tion of the city, artisans, mill-girls, 
and iron-foundry workers, swarthy 
with toil. These were the attend- 
ants who, at the sacrifice of some 
of their means of livelihood, assem- 
bled to pay a last respect to the 
most unbending Conservative in 
Great Britain.” 

If we seek to discover the means 
of Alison’s success by a careful study 
of his life and works, we shall 
scarcely be able to come to any 
other conclusion than the one at 
which he himself has arrived... His 
explanation of his eminence is, that 
he fixed upon an object and perse- 
vered in its pursuit. It is only 
in this “ singleness of purpose and 
in perseverance” that he claims to 
have been superior to his contem- 
poraries. He had a clear and vig- 


orous understanding, an immense 
grasp of both theory and fact, a 
self-confidence that made him equal 
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to any task that he prescribed for 
himself. His intellect, we can im- 
agine, was more penetrating than 
broad ; his judgment apt to be hams 
pered by the limits he laid down to 
it. His naturally fine tastes were 
so carefully cultivated that we sel- 
dom miss the presence of genius in 
his writings; and he was possessed 
of a vivid and powerful imagination 
which asserted itself in his writing, 
speeches, and conversation. His 
opinions were strong, and found 
strong expression; but he based 
them on conviction, not on faith; 
and he was so tolerant of contro- 
versy as to offer it a standing chal- 
lenge. He had an intense enthu- 
siasm and buoyancy of character, 
which enabled him to throw himself 
with heartiness and interest into all 
his work, even into the merest mat- 
ters of routine and form. In the 
height of his literary fame, and 
when temptations to write’ were 
most strong, he was as zealous in the 
discharge of his irksome and often 
petty duties as if he had no career 
beyond them. A _ very practical 
man, who withal walked strictly by 
the rules of honour and high prin- 
ciple,.and who has left behind him 
a record of his life which all good 
men will feel themselves better and 
wiser for reading. 
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THE LADIES LINDORES.—PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue drive home would have been 
very embarrassing to the ladies had 
not Millefleurs been the perfect 
little gentleman he was. Rintoul, 
though he ought to have been aware 
that his presence was specially de- 
sirable, had abandoned his mother 
and sister: and the consciousness 
of the secret, which was no secret, 
weighed upon Lady Lindores so 
much, that it was scarcely possible 
for her to keep up any appearance 
of the easy indifference which was 
her proper ré/e in the circumstances : 
while it silenced Edith altogether. 
They could scarcely look him in the 
face, knowing both the state of sus- 
pense in which he must be, and the 
false impression of Edith’s feelings 
which he‘was probably entertaining. 
Lady Lindores felt certain that he 
was aware she had been informed 
by her husband of what had passed, 
and feared to look at him lest he 
might, by some glance of intelli- 
gence, some look of appeal, call 
upon her sympathy; while, on the 
other hand, it was all-essential to 
keep him, if possible, from noticing 
the pale consciousness of Edith, her 
silence and shrinking discomfort, so 
unlike her usual frank and friendly 
aspect.  Millefleurs was far too 
quick-sighted not to observe this 
unusual embarrassment; but there 
was no more amiable young man 
in England, and it was his part 
for the moment to set them at 
their ease, and soothe the agitation 
which he could not but perceive. 
He talked of everything but the 
matter most near his heart with 
that self-sacrifice of true politeness 
which is perhaps the truest as it is 
one of the most difficult manifesta- 
tions of social heroism. He took 


pains to be amusing, to show him- 
self unconcerned and unexcited; 
and, as was natural, he got his re- 
ward. Lady Lindores was almost 
piqued (though it was so great a 
relief) that Edith’s suitor should be 
capable of such perfect calm; and 


. Edith herself, though with a dim 


perception of the heroism in it, 
could not but console herself with 
the thought that one so completely 
self-controlled would “get over” 
his disappointment easily. Their 
conversation at last came to be al- 
most a monologue on his part. He 
discoursed on Tinto and its treasures 
as an easy subject. “It has one 
great quality—it is homogeneous,” 
he said, “ which is too big a word 
for a small fellow like me. It is 
all of a piece, don’t -you know. To 
think what lots of money those 
good people must have spent on 
those great vases, and candelabra, 
and things! We don’t do that sort 
of thing nowadays. We roam 
over all the world, and pick up our 
bric-a-brac cheap. But, don’t you 
know, there’s something fine in the 
other principle—there’s a grand 
sort of spare-no-expense sentiment. 
I'd like to do it all over again for 
them—to clear away all that finery, 
which is mere Hmpire, and get some- 
thing really good, don’t you know. 
But at the same time I respect this 
sort of thing. There is a thorough- 
ness in it. It is going the ‘ whole 
animal,’ as we say in America, Mr. 
Torrance, who is a fine big man, 
just, like his house, should, if you'll 
allow me to say so, have carried out 
the principle a little further; he 
should not have gone so entirely 
into a different genre in his wife.” 
“Yon mean that Carry is—that 
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Carry looks—— She is not very 
strong,” said Lady Lindores, with 
involuntary quickening of attention, 
taking up instantly an attitude of 
defence. 

“ Dear Lady Lindores,” cried little 
Millefleurs, “entirely out of keep- 
ing! A different genre altogether ; 
a different date—the finest ethical 
nineteenth century against a back- 
ground Empire: preposterous alto- 
gether. We have no style to speak 
of in china, or that sort of thing— 
which is odd, considering how much 
we think of it. We can’t do any- 
thing better than go back to Queen 
Anne for our furniture. But in 
respect to women, it’s quite differ- 
ent. We've got a Victorian type 
in that, don’t you know. I am 
aware that it is the height of im- 
pertinence to make -remarks. But 
considering the family friendship 
to which you have been so good as 
to admit me, and my high apprecia- 
tion—Lady Caroline, if you will 
allow me to say so, is a different 
genre. She is out of keeping with 
the decoration of her house.” 

“Poor Carry!” Lady Lindores 
said with a sigh; and they were 
thankful to Millefleurs when he ran 
on about the china and the gilding. 
It was he, with those keen little 
beady eyes of his, who saw John 
Erskine disappearing among the 
trees. He had possession of the 
stage, as it were, during all that 
long way home, which to the ladies 
seemed about twice as long as it 
had ever been before. 

Lord Lindores had not accom- 
panied the party. He did not come 
in contact with his son-in-law, in- 
deed, any more than he could help. 
Though he had taken up Tinto so 
warmly at first, it was not to be 
supposed that a man of his refine- 
ment could have any pleasure in 
such society ; and though he made 
a point of keeping on‘tcrupulously 
good terms with Torrance, even when 
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the latter set himself in opposition 
to the Earl’s plans, yet he kept away 
from the spectacle afforded by his 
daughter and her husband in their 
own house. If Lord Lindores’s 
private sentiments could have been 
divined, it would probably have been 
apparent that in his soul he thought 
it hard upon poor Caroline to have 
married such a man. There were 
reasons which made it very desirable, 
even necessary ; but it was apity, he 
felt. In the present case, however, 
there was nothing but congratula- 
tions to be thought of. Edith was, 
there could be no doubt, a thor- 
oughly fortunate young woman. 
Nobody could say a word against 
Millefleurs. He had shown him- 
self eccentric, but only in a way 
quite approved by his generation; 
and there was no doubt that a wife, 
at once pretty and charming, and 
sufficiently clever, was all that he 
wanted to settle him. Not Carry— 
Carry was too intellectual, too supe- 
rior altogether, for the democratic 
little Marquis; but Edith had just 
the combination of simplicity and 
mental competence that would suit 
his position. It was the most ad- 
mirable arrangement that could 
have been devised. Lord Lindores 
sat in his library with much satis- 
faction of mind, and thought over 
all the new combinations. He had 
no doubt of the , Duke’s content 
with the alliance—and through the 
Duke, the whole Ministry would be 
affected. It would be felt that to 
keep a man of Lord Lindores’s abil- 
ities in the hopeless position of a 
mere Scotch lord, would be a waste 
prejudicial to the country. With 
Millefleurs for his son-in-law, a 
mere representative seat in the 
House of Lords no longer seemed 
worth his while—an English peer- 
age would be his, as a matter of 
course. He had said a few words 
to Rintoul on the subject before the 
party left the house. There could 

















be no harm in drawing the bonds 
tighter which were to produce so 
admirable an effect. “There is 
Lady Reseda, a very charming girl,” 
he said. “It is time you were 
thinking of marrying, Rintoul. I 
don’t know any girl that has been 
more admired.” 

“One doesn’t care for one’s wife 
having been admired,” said Rin- 
tonl, somewhat sulkily. “One 
would rather admire her one’s self.” 

His father looked at him with 
some severity, and Rintoul coloured 
in spite of himself. Perhaps this 
was one reason why his temper 
was so unpleasant at Tinto, and 
moved him to fling off from the 
party in the midst of their inspec- 
tion of the place, and declare that 
he would walk home. In his pres- 
ent temper, perhaps he would not 
have been much help to them,,. 
whereas Millefleurs managed it all 
capitally, being left to himself. 

They got home only in time to 
dress for dinner, at which meal 
Rintoul did not appear. It was 
unlike him to stay behind and dine, 
at Tinto; but still there was noth- 
ing impossible in it, and the minds 
of the four people who sat down 
together at table were all too much 
absorbed by the immediate ques- 
tion before them to have much 
time to consider Rintoul. Lady 
Lindores’s entire attention was given 
to Edith, who, very pale and with 
a thrill of nervous trembling in her, 
which her mother noted without 
quite understanding, neither ate 
nor talked, but pretended, at least, 
to do the first, veiling herself from 
the eyes of her lover behind the 
flowers which ornamented the cen- 
tre of the table. These flowers, it 
must be allowed, are often a nuis- 
ance and serious hindering of con- 
versation. On this occasion they 
performed a charitable office. There 

was one plume of ferns in particular 
which did Edith the most excellent 
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service. She had been commanded 
to repair to the library when she 
left the table, to await her father 
there. And if she trembled, it was 
with the tension of high-strung 
nerves, not the hesitation of weak- 
ness, as her mother thought. Lord 
Lindores, for his part, watched her 
too, with an uneasy instinct. Hé 
would not allow himself to imagine 
that she could have the folly to 
hesitate even; and yet there was a 
sensation in him, an unwilling con- 
viction that, if Edith resisted, she 
would be, though she was not so 
clever, a different kind of antagon- 
ist from poor Carry. There arose 
in him, as he glanced at her now 
and then, an impulse of war. He 
had no idea that she would really 
attempt to resist him: but if she 
did! He, too, had little to say 
during dinner. He uttered a for- 
mal sentence now and then in dis- 
charge of his duty as host, but that 
was all; and by intervals, when he 
had leisure to think of it, he was 
angry with his son. Rintoul ought 
to have been there to take the weight 
of the conversation upon him: Rin- 
toul ought to have had more dis- 
crimination than to choose this day 
of .all others for absenting himself. 
His mother was of the same opin- 
ion. She, too, was almost wroth 
with Rintoul—to leave her unsup- 
ported without any aid at such a 
crisis was unpardonable. But Mille- 
fleurs was quite equal to the emer- 
gency. He took everything upon 
himself. The servants, closest of 
all critics, did not even guess that 
anything was going on in which 
“the wee English lord” was in- 
volved. They made their own 
remarks upon Lady Edith’s pallor 
and silence, and the preoccupation 
of Lady Lindores. But Mille- 
fleurs was the life of the company ; 
and not even the butler, who had 
seen a great deal in his day, and 
divined most things, associated him 
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with the present evident crisis. It 
was amazing how much he found 
to say, and how naturally he said 
it, as if nothing particular was going 
on, and no issues of any importance 
to him, at least, were involved. 

When the ladies left the table, 
Lady Lindores would have detained 
her daughter with her. ‘Come 
into the drawing-room with me first, 
Edith. Your father cannot be ready 
for you for some minutes at least.” 

“No, mamma, I must keep all 
my wits about me,” Edith said, 
with a faint smile. They were in 
the corridor, where it was always 
cold, and she shivered a little in 
spite of herself. 

“You are chilly, Edith—yon are 
not well, dear. I will go myself 
and tell your father you are not 
able to talk to him to-night.” 

Edith shook her head without 
saying anything. She waved her 
hand to her mother as she turned 
away in the direction of the library. 
Lady Lindores stood looking after 
her with that strange -struggle in 
her mind which only parents know, 
—the impulse to take their children 
in their arms as of old, and bear 
their burdens for them, contradict- 
ed by the consciousness that this 
cannot be done—that the time has 
come when these beloved children 
can no longer be carried over 
their difficulties, but must stand 
for themselves, with not another to 
interfere between them and fate. 
Oh the surprise of this penetrat- 
ing the heart! Lady Lindores 
went back to the drawing-room with 
the wonder and pain of it piercing 
her like an arrow, to sit down and 
wait while Edith—little Edith— 
bore her trial alone. It was in- 


tolerable, yet it had to be endured. 
She stood aside and let her child 
do what had to be done; any trial 
in the world would have been easier. 
The pang was complicated in every 
way. There seemed even an in- 
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gratitude in it, as if her child pre- 
ferred to stand alone; and yet it 
was all inevitable—a thing that 
must be. She waited, the air all - 
rustling round her, with expecta- : 
tion and suspense. What would 
the girl find to say? Caroline had 
wept and struggled, but she had 
yielded. Edith would not weep, 
she would stand fast like a little 
rock; but, after all, what was there 
to object to? Millefleurs was very 
different from Torrance of Tinto. 
Why should he not please the girl’s 
fancy as well as another? He 
had so much in him to please 
any girl’s fancy; he was clever and 
amusing, and romantic even in his 
way. If Edith would but content 
herself with him! True, he was 
little; but what did that matter 
after all? He would no doubt make 
the best of husbands—unquestion- 
ably he would make the best of sons- 
in-law. And then, your mind must 
be impartial indeed if you are im- 
pervious to the attractions of an 
English dukedom. Who could be 
indifferent to that? With a little 
‘laugh of nervous pleasure, Lady 
Lindores permitted herself to think 
how amusing it would be to see 
her little girl take precedence of 
her. Alas! things were far from 
being so advanced as that; but yet 
she could not help more or less 
being on the side of ambition this 
time. The ambition that fixed upon 
Torrance of Tinto was poor enough, 
and shamed her to think of it; but 
the Marquis Millefleurs, the Duke 
of Lavender, that was an ambition 
which had some justification. Not 
love him! Why should not she 
love him? Lady Easdeon even went 
so far as to ask herself with some 
heat. He was delightful; every- 
thing but his stature was in his 
favour. He was excellent; his very 
failings leant to virtue’s side. 
While, however, her mother was 
thus discussing the question with 























so strong a bias in favour of Mille- 
fleurs, Edith was standing in her 
father’s library waiting for him, not 
entering into any argument with 
herself at all. She would not sit 
down, which would have seemed 
somehow like yielding, but stood 
with her hand upon the mantel- 
piece, her heart beating loudly. 
She had not summoned herself to 
the bar of her own judgment, or 
asked with any authority how it 
was that she neither. could nor 
would for a moment take the qual- 
ities of Millefleurs into considera- 
tion. The question had been given 
against him before even it was put ; 
but Edith would not allow herself 
to consider why. No doubt she 
knew why ; but there are occasions 
in which we do not wish to see what 
is going on in our spirits, just as 
there are occasions when we turn 
out all the corners and summon 
everything to the light. She heard 
the door of the dining-room open, 
then the voices of the gentlemen as 
they came out, with a sudden tight- 
ening of her breath. What if little 
Millefleurs himself were coming 
instead of her father? This idea 
brought a gleam of a smile over 
her face ; but that was driven away 
as she heard the heavy familiar 
step approaching. Lord Lindores, 
as he came along the corridor, had 
time enough to say to himself that 
perhaps he had been foolish, Why 
had he determined upon speaking 
to Edith before he allowed her 
lover to speak to her? Perhaps it 
was a mistake. He had his reasons, 
but it might be that they were not 
so powerful as he had supposed, 
and that he would have done better 
not to have interfered. However, 
it was now too late to think of this. 
He went into the library, shutting 
the door deliberately, asking him- 
self why he should have any trouble 
about the matter, and what Edith 
could feel but happiness in having 
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such a proposal made to her; but 
when he turned round and met 
Edith’s eye his delusions fled. 
Surely there was nobody so unfor- 
tunate as he was in his children. 
Instead. of their perceiving what 
was for their own interest, he was 
met by a perpetual struggle and at- 
tempt to put him in the wrong. It 
was inconceivable. Was it not their 
interest solely which moved him? 
and yet they would resist as if he 
were plotting nothing but wrong. 
But though these thoughts passed 
through his mind with a sweep of 
bitterness, he would not indulge 
them. He went up to Edith with 
great urbanity, putting down all 
feelings less pleasant. “Iam glad 
to find you here,” he said. 

“Yes, papa; you wanted me, 
my mother told me.” 

“T wanted you. As I came 
along the corridor, I began to ask 
myself whether I was doing right 
in wanting you. Perhaps | ought 
to have let you hear what I am 
going to say from—some one who 
might have made it more agreeable, 
Edith.” 

“Oh, let me hear what you want, 
please, from yourself, papa.” 

He took her hand, which trem- 
bled in his hold, and iooked down 
on her with fatherly eyes—eyes 
which were tender, and admiring, 
and kind. Could any one doubt 
that he wished her well? He 
wished her everything that was 
best in the world—wealth and title, 
and rank and importance,—every- 
thing we desire for our children. 
He was not a bad man, desiring the 
sacrifice of his child’s happiness. 
If he had, perhaps, made something 
of a mistake about Carry, there was 
no mistake here. 

“ Edith, I want to speak to you 
about Lord Millefleurs. He came 
here, I believe, on your own in- 
vitation 4 
At this Edith started with sud- 
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den alarm, and her hand trembled 
still more in her father’s easy clasp. 
She had an indefinite pang of fear, 
she could not tell why. 

“ He has been here now for some 
time. I was glad to ratify your in- 
vitation by mine—nothing could 
have pleased me better. I like his 
family. His father and I have 
always thought alike, and the 
Duchess is a most excellent woman. 
That your mother and you should 
have taken him up so much, was 
very good for him, and quite a 

leasure to me.” 

“T don’t know why you should 
say we took him up very much,” 
said Edith, with some confusion. 
“He took us up—he came to us 
wherever we were. And then he 
was Robin’s friend. It was quite 
natural—there was nothing 
She paused, with a painful eager- 
ness to excuse herself: and yet 
there was nothing to excuse. This 
changed the position for the mo- 
ment, and made everything much 
more easy for the indulgent father, 
who was so ready to approve what 
his child herself had done. 

“It is perfectly natural, my dear 
—everything about it is natural. 
Lord Millefleurs has been quite con- 
sistent since he first saw you. He 
has explained himself to me in the 
most honourable way. He wishes— 
to marry you, Edith. I don’t sup- 
pose this is any surprise to you ?” 

Edith was crimson ; her temples 
throbbed with the rush of the 
blood, which seemed to rise like 
an angry sea. “If it is so, he has 
had opportunity enough to tell me 
so. Why has he taken so unfair 
an advantage? Why—why has he 
gone to you ?” 

“ He has behaved like an honour- 
able man. I see no unfair advan- 
tage. He has done what was 





right—what was respectful at once 
to you and to me.” 
“Oh, papa,— honourable! re- 
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spectful!” cried the girl. “ What 
does that mean in our position? 
Could he have been anything but 
honourable—to me? 
what kind of expressions you are 
using. If he had that to say, it is 
to me he ought to have come. He 
has taken an unkind—a cruel ad- 
vantage !” Edith cried. 

“This is ridiculous,” said her 
father. “He has done what it is 
seemly and right to do—in his 
position and yours, If he had 
gone to you, as you say, like a vil- 
lage lad to his lass, what advantage 
could there have been in that? As 
it is, you have your father’s full 
sanction, which, | hope, you reckon 
for something, Edith.” 

“Father,” she said, somewhat 
breathless, collecting herself with 
a little effort. The wave of hot 
colour died off from her face. She 
grew paler and paler as she stood 
firmly opposite to him, holding fast 
with her hand the cool marble of 
the mantelpiece, which felt like a 
support. “ Father, if he had come 
to me, as he ought to have done, this 
is what would have happened,—I 
should have told him at once that 
it was a mistake, and he would 
have left us quietly without giving 
you any trouble. How much bet 
ter that would have been in every 
way !” 

“I don’t understand you, Edith. 
A mistake? I don’t see that there 
is any mistake.” 

“That is very likely, papa,” she 
said, with returning spirit, “ since 
it is not you that are concerned. 
But I see it. I should have told 
him quietly, and there would have 
been an end to the matter, if he had 
not been so formal, so absurd—so 
old-fashioned—as to appeal to you.” 

This counterblast took away Lord 
Lindores’s breath. He made a pause 
for a moment, and stared at her; 
he had never been so treated before. 
“ Old-fashioned,” he repeated, almost 
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with bewilderment. “There is 
enough of this, Edith. If you wish 
to take up the réle of the advanced 
young lady, I must tell you it is 
not either suitable or becoming. 
Millefleurs will, no doubt, find an 
early opportunity of making his 
own explanations to you, and of 
course, if you choose to keep him 
in hot’ water, it is, | suppose, your 
right. But don’t carry it too far. 
The connection is one that is per- 
fectly desirable—excellent in every 
point of view.” 

“Tt is a pity, since you think so, 
that it is impossible,” she said in a 
low tone. ‘ 

Lord Lindores looked at her, fix- 
ing her with his eye. He felt now 
that he had known it all along— 
that he had felt sure there was a 
struggle before him, and that his 
only policy was to convince her 
that he was determined from the 
very first. “There is nothing im- 
possible,” he said, “except dis- 
obedience and folly. [ don’t ex- 
pect these from you. Indeed I 
can’t imagine what motive you can 
have, except a momentary perverse- 
ness, to answer me so. No more 
of it, Edith. By to-morrow, at 
least, everything will be settled be- 
tween you and your lover F. 

“Oh, papa, listen! don’t mis- 
take me,” she cried. “He is not 
my lover. How can you—how can 
you use such a word? He can 
never be anything to me. If he 
had spoken to me, I could have 
settled it all ina moment. As it is 
you he has spoken to, why give him 
a double mortification ? It will be so 
easy for you to tell him: to tell him 
—he can never be anything to me.” 

“ Edith, take care what you are 
saying! He is to be your husband. 
Iam not a man easily balked in my 
own family.” 

“We all know that,” she cried, 
with bitterness; “but I am not 


Carry, papa.” 
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He made a’ step nearer to her, 
with a threatening aspect. “ What 
do you mean by that? Carry! 
What has Carry to do with it? 
You have a chance poor Carry never 
had—high rank, wealth,—every- 
thing that is desirable: and a man 
whom the most fantastic could not 
object in any way to.” 

There is scarcely any situation in 
the world into which a gleam of 
ridicule will not fall. It takes us 
with the tear in our eye—it took 
Edith in the nervous excitement of 
this struggle, the most trying mo- 
ment which personally she had ever 
gone through. Millefleurs, with his 
little plump person, his round eyes, 
his soft lisp of a voice, seemed to 
come suddenly before her, and at 
the height of this half-tragical con- 
tention she laughed. It was ex- 
citement and high ‘pressure as 
well as that sudden flash of per- 
verse imagination. She could have 
cried next moment—but Jaugh she 
did, in spite of herself. The sound 
drove Lord Lindores to fury. “ This 
is beyond bearing,” he cried. “ It 
seems that I have been deceived in 
you altogether. If you cannot feel 
the honour that has been done you 
—the compliment that has been 
paid you—you are unworthy of it, 
and of the trouble I have taken.” 

“T suppose,” said Edith, irritated 
too, “ these are the right words for 
a girl to use to any man who is so 
good as to think she would suit 
him. I was wrong to laugh, but 
are not you going too far, papa? I 
am likely to get more annoyance by 
it than honour. Please, please let 
me take my own way.” 

She had broken down a little 
when she said _ this, in natural reac- 
tion, and gave him a pitiful look, 
with a little quiver of her lip. After 
such a laugh it is so likely that a 
girl will cry, as after a sudden self- 
assertion it is to be expected that 
she will be subdued and humbled. 
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She looked at him with a childlike 
appeal for pity. And he thought 
that now he had her securely in his 
hands. 

“My love,” he said, “ you will 
regret it all your life if I yield to 
you now. It is your happiness I 
am thinking of. I cannot let a 
girl’s folly spoil your career. Be- 
sides, it is of the highest import- 
ance to everybody,—to Rintoul, 
even to myself,—that you should 
marry Millefleurs 

“T am very sorry, papa; but 
I shall never—marry Lord Mille- 
fleurs——” 

“Folly! I shall not allow you 
to trifle with him, Edith—or with 
me. You have given him the most 
evident encouragement — led him 
on in every way, invited him 
here y 

Edith grew pale to her very lips. 
“Papa, have pity on me! I never 
did so; it was all nothing —the 
way one talks without meaning it 
—without thinking——” 

“That is all very well on our 
side, but on the other I tell 
you, I will permit no trifling, Edith. 
He has a right to a favourable an- 
swer, and he must have it——” 

“ Never, never! if I have been 
wrong, I will ask his pardon——” 

“You will accept him in the first 
place,” said Lord Lindores, sternly. 

“T will never accept him,” Edith 
said. 

Her father, wound up to that 
pitch of excitement at which a man 
is no longer master of what he says, 
took a few steps about the room. 
“ Your sister said the same,” he cried, 
with a short laugh, “ and you know 
what came of that.” 

It was an admission he had never 
intended to make,—for he did not 
always feel proud of his handiwork, 
—but it was done now, and could 
not be recalled. Edith withdrew even 
from the mantelpiece on which she 
had leant. She clasped her hands 
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together, supporting herself. «| 
am not Carry,” she said, in a low 
tone, facing him resolutely as he 
turned back in some alarm at what’ 
he had been betrayed into saying, 
He had become excited, and she 
calm. He almost threatened her 
with his hand-in the heat of the 
moment. 

“You will obey your parents,” 
he cried. 

“No, papa,” she said, 

He remembered so well, too well, 
what Carry had done in the same 
circumstances—she had wept and 
pleaded. When he demanded obe- 
dience from her she had not dared 
to stand against him. He recollect- 
ed (too well for his own comfort 
sometimes) every one of those scenes 
which brought her to submission. 
But Edith did not weep, and was 
not shaken by that final appeal. 
She was very pale, and looked un- 
usually slight and young and child- 
like standing there with her hands 
clasped, her steadfast eyes raised, 
her little mouth close—so slight a 
thing, not stately like Carry. He 
was confounded by a resistance 
which he had not foreseen, which 
he could not have believed in, and 
stood staring at her, not knowing 
what next to say and do. . Matters 
were at this point when all at 
once there arose a something out- 
side the room, which not even 
the solid closed doors and heavy 
curtains could keep out,—not posi- 
tive noise or tumult, but some- 
thing indescribable—a sensation as 
of some unknown dread event. Or- 
dinarily all was still in the well- 
ordered house, and my lord’s tran- 
quillity as completely assured as if 
he had been Prime Minister. But 
this was something that was be- 
bane decorum. Then the door was 

astily opened, and Rintoul, ghastly, 
his face grey rather than pale, his 
hair hanging wildly on his forehead, 
came into the room. 




















This extraordinary interruption 
put a stop at once to the struggle 
between the father and daughter. 
They both came to a sudden pause, 
not only in their conversation, but 
in their thoughts, which were sus- 
pended instantly by the breaking 
in of something more urgent. 
“ What is it? What has happened ?” 
they both cried in a breath; and 
Edith, after a moment, added, 
“Carry—there is something wrong 
with Carry,” scarcely aware what 
she said. 

Rintoul came to the table, on 
which stood a crystal jug of water. 
He filled himself out a large glass 
and drank it. He was in a tremor 
which he attempted to conceal from 
them, though with no success, Then 
he said, ‘‘ There is nothing the mat- 
ter with Carry ; but a dreadful acci- 
dent has happened,”—and _ stopped, 
his mouth being parched, his very 
articulation difficult. 

“What is it? what is it? 
children ? “i 

Rintoul turned his face away 
from Edith and directed himself to- 
wards his father. He made a great 
effort over himself, as if what he 
had to say was almost beyond his 
powers. Then he said with a strange 
hoarseness of voice, ‘“ Torrance— 
has been killed.” 

“ Torrance !—killed! Good God! 
Rintoul.” 

“It is so. 
say. He cannot have 
much, thank God.” 

Rintoul was not emotional or 
used to show very much feeling, 
but the lines of his face were drawn 
and his lip quivered as he spoke. 

“Killed! But how did it hap- 
pen? where? Was it accident, 
or For heaven’s sake tell us 
all!” cried his father. Edith stood 
by struck dumb, yet with a host 
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of sudden rising thoughts, or rather 
images, in her breast. It was to her 
sister that her mind suddenly re- 
verted, with a perception of every- 
thing involved so clear and vivid 
that her very spirit was confused by 
the distinctness of her sight. 

“ Accident,” said Rintoul almost 
with a stammer, stumbling on 
the word. “He must have been 
riding home by the Greenlaws 
road, which was his favourite way. 
He and his horse were found at 
the foot of the Scaur. The brute 
must have reared and lost its foot- 
ing. The ground was soft with the 
rain. That’s all that any one 
knows.” 

“ And he is dead? Good God!” 

A shiver came over Rintoul. 
Who would have thought he had 
so much feeling? and concerning 
Torrance, whom he had never been 
able to endure, “It’s dreadful,” 
he said in a low tone; “but it’s 
true. One moment never to be 
recalled, and that big fellow with 
all his strength—— O Lord, it’s 
terrible to think of it. It has 
taken all the strength out of me.” 

Edith hurried to him, trembling 
herself, to clasp his arm in hers 
and soothe her brother. She was 
almost too much excited and agi- 
tated to be aware that he repulsed 
her, though unconsciously, byt this 
increased the general impression 
of pain and horror on her mind. 
There was so strong a thrill of agi- 
tation in him that he could not bear 
to be touched or even looked at. 
He put her away, and threw him- 
self down into the nearest chair. 
A hundred questions were on the 
lips of both ; but he looked as if he 
had said all that was possible—as 
if he had no power to add anything. 
Lord Lindores, after the first pause 
of horror, of course pursued his 
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inquiries, and they gathered certain 
details as to the way of finding 
“the body,” and the manner in 
which horse and man seemed to 
have fallen. But Rintoul evidently 
had been too much impressed by 
the sight to be able to dwell on the 
subject. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and took 
again large draughts of water as he 
brought forth sentence after sen- 
tence. “Get me some wine, or 
brandy, or something—I am done,” 
he cried; but when his father 
rang the bell, Rintoul recoiled. 
“Let Edith fetch it; don’t let us 
have any prying servants about 
here.” “There is no reason why 
we should be afraid of prying 
servants,” said Lord Lindores, with 
surprise and disapproval. “It is 
not a matter to be concealed. I 
suppose there is nothing to con- 
ceal?’ “Qh no, no,” said Rintoul, 
with a groan—“ nothing to be con- 


cealed; you can’t conceal a dead 
man,” and he shuddered, but added 
directly, raising himself to meet his 
father’s eye, “it was accident— 
nothing but accident,—everybody 


has warned him. I said myself 
something was sure to happen 
sooner or later at the Scaur.” 
Edith, who had flown to bring him 
the wine he asked for, here came 
back with it, having sent away the 
officious butler, anxious to. hear all 
about it, who hovered near the 
door. , Her brother took the decan- 
ter from her hand without a word 
of thanks, and poured out the wine 
lavishly, but with a shaking hand, 
into the glass from which he had 
been drinking water. It brought 
a little colour back into his cheeks. 
To Edith the emotion he showed 
was a new revelation. She had 
never expected from Rintoul so 
much tenderness of feeling. But 
Lord Lindores went on with his 
questions. 

“Something sure to happen? 
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Yes—to children or people incapable 
of taking care of themselves; bat 
Torrance, who knew it all like his 
own hand! had he—been drinking, 
‘poor fellow ?” 

“Not that I know of; but how 
can I tell? Nobody knows.” 

“Some one must have seen him 
before the accident happened. There 
must be some one who can tell, 
Of course everything must be in- 
vestigated. Where had he been? 
Why was he not with you, when 
you went by appointment to see 
the place? It was surely very extra- 
ordinary a 

“He was with us at first,” said 
Rintoul, “but he took offence at 
some of Millefleurs’s criticisms; and 
then John Erskine——” 

“ What had John Erskine to do 
with it ?” 

“They had some words. I can’t 
remember; something passed. Er- 
skine left early too. Now that I 
think of it,” said Rintoul, suddenly, 
“ Erskine must have gone that way, 
and perhaps—— But no, no; I 
mistake—they did not meet.” 

“ They had no words,” said Edith, 
eagerly ; “there was no quarrel, if 
that is what you mean. Mr. Tor- 
rance was annoyed because Lord 
Milleflears—— But Mr. Erskine 
had nothing to do with it,” she 
added, her colour rising. Lord 
Lindores paced up and down the 
room, stopping at every turn to ask 
another question. Rintoul sat lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, his 
face concealed by it; while Edith, 
to whom this reference had given 
animation, stood between them, 
her senses quickened, her mind 
alert. But they were both too 
deeply occupied to notice the change 
in her which was made by the 
mention of this name. 

“OF course there must be a 
thorough investigation into all the 
circumstances,” Lord Lindores said. 

“Who can do that? I thought 
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there were no coroners in Scot- 
land?” said Rintoul, rousing him- 
self. “I was thinking, indeed, 
what a good thing for poor Carry 
to be spared this. Besides, what 
can investigation do? He went 
off from among us excited. Very 
likely, poor fellow, he had been 
drinking. He frode off in haste, 
thundering down that dangerous 
road, as was his custom. Every- 
body knows it was his custom. 
It was his way of blowing off 
steam. Coming back, the road was 
soft with the rain, and he still ex- 
cited and in a nervous state. He 
pushed Black Jess a step too close, 
She reared, and I don’t know 
what you can find out more by any 
investigation.” Rintoul wiped his 
forehead again and poured himself 
out more wine, 

“That may be, but there must be 
an investigation all the same,” said 
Lord Lindores. “A man of im- 
portance like poor Torrance does 
not disappear like this in a moment 
without any notice being taken of 
it. If he had been a ploughman, 
perhaps ja 

Here the door was opened hasti- 
ly, and Lady Lindores hurried in. 
“What is this?” she cried; “ what 
is this I hear !—the servants are full 
of it. Something about Torrance 
and a bad accident. What does it 
mean 2” 

Edith ran to her mother, taking 
her by the arm, with the instinct 
of supporting her against the shock; 
and Lord Lindores gave her the 
information, not without that al- 
most pleasure in recounting even the 
most terrible news, which is the 
instinctive sentiment of those whose 
hearts are not deeply concerned. 
Lady Lindores heard it with horror, 
—with the instant and keen self- 
question as to whether she had 
done justice to this man, of whom no 
one now could ask pardon,—whose 
wrongs, if he had any, could never 
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be remedied—which, in a generous 
mind, is the first result of such a 
tragedy. Out of keen excitement 
and horror she shed a few tears, the 
first that in this house at least had 
been expended on the dead man. 
A pang of wondering pity was in 
her heart. The sight of this softer 
feeling stilled the others. She ar- 
rested every other sentiment in a 
natural pause of terrified compassion. 
She who had never called him by 
it in his life, suddenly found his 
Christian name come to her lips: 
“Oh, poor Pat! poor Pat! like 
that—in a moment— with his 
home close by that he was so 
proud of, and all his good things, 
—summoned in a moment. O God, 
have mercy upon him!” she cried. 

“Tt is too late for that,” said 
Lord Lindores, gravely, for the 
moment ashamed of all other ques- 
tions. “Short as the time is, and 
dreadful as it is to think of it, his 
account must be made by this 
time. It isa terrible lesson to us 
all——” 

“O God, have mercy upon him! 
I cannot think it is ever too late 
for that,” cried Lady Lindores 
through her tears. And there was 
a pause. She did not, so far as we 
know, entertain any heterodox ideas 
about the after-state; but nature 
spoke in her, which is stronger than 
creeds. And they were all silent, 
ashamed to have thought of any- 
thing else than this. Rintoul still 
sat with his head hid in his hands. 
He had not looked at his mother. 
He did not say anything to help 
out the narrative which his father, 
of course, had given minutely. He 
had made a great effort to get over 
his personal agitation and the tremor 
of his nerves, but he was not used 
to such violent emotions, and it was 
hard to get them under control. 

Then Lady Lindores rose from 
the chair upon which she had sunk 
in the first shock. “I must go to 
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Carry at once,” she said. “ Poor 
Carry! how must she be feeling? 
In a moment—without time for a 
word——” 

Now at this there was a slight 
movement on the part of the two 
men—even in Rintoul, though he 
was so much overcome. They 
thought it was the usual feminine 
hypocrisy. Carry had never pre- 
tended to be a fond or loving wife. 
The shock was great, but it brought 
her deliverance. A touch of- indig- 
nation and of wonder at what they 
considered that incomprehensible 
female nature, which one moment 
brought them back by sheer natural 
tenderness to a loftier state of feeling, 
and the next disgusted them with 
mere conventionalism and make- 
believe, stirred in their minds. 
They durst not say anything, for 
of course it was needful to the 
world to keep up this fiction, 
and take it for granted that Carry 
was heart-broken; but in their 
hearts they despised the false senti- 
ment, as they thought it. Nobody 
understood that divine compunction 
in Lady Lindores’s heart—that terri- 
ble and aching pity for the unworthy 
on her own part—that sense of awful 
severance from a human creature 
with whom there had been nothing 
in common, with whom there could 
be no hope of reunion, which, she 
felt, must be in her daughter’s mind. 
God help poor Carry! What could 
she be but glad to be free? Her 
mother’s heart bled for her in 
this awful satisfaction and misery. 
Meanwhile her husband rang the 
bell and ordered the carriage for 
her, with a sensation not quite un- 
like contempt, though he was 
pleased, too, that she should be able 
to keep up the natural superstitions, 
and go through all traditional for- 
malities so well. He made a pause, 
however, when he found Edith has- 
tily preparing to go too. 

“ There is Lord Millefleurs to be 


thought of. What am I to do,” 
he said, “ with Miilefleurs ?”’ 

“ At such a moment surely every- 
thing of the kind must be sus- 
pended,” said Lady Lindores, “You 
cannot think that Edith could—go 
on with this—while her sister——” 

Millefleurs himself made his ap- 
pearance on the stairs while she 
was speaking. It was a curious 
scene. The great hall-door was 
open, the night wind blowing in, 
making the light waver, and pene- 
trating all the excited group with 
cold. Lady Lindores, wrapped in 
a great cloak which covered her from 
head to foot, stood below looking 
up, while Edith paused on the lower 
steps in the act of tying a white 
shawl about her head. The ser- 
vants, still more excited, stood 
about, all anxious te help, by way 
of seeing everything tkat was going 
on. Rintoul stood in the dourway 
of the library, entirery in shadow, 
—a dark figure contrasting with the 
others in the light. To these actors 
in the drama came forth Millefleurs 
in his exact evening costume, like 
a hero of genteel comedy coming 
in at the height of the «mbroglio, 
“T need not say how shocked and 
distressed I am,” he said, from his 
platform on the landing. “I would 
go away at once,’ but that would 
not help you. Never think of me; 
but I feel sure you would not do 


me the injustice to think of me in | 


presence of such a catastrophe.” 

Lady Lindores waved her hand 
to him as she hurried out, but he 
overtook Edith on the stairs. It 
was impossible that he should not 
feel that she knew all about it by 
this time; and after all, though he 
was so humble-minded, Millefleurs 
was aware that the heir of a great 
Duke is not usually kept in sus- 
pense. “Lady Edith,” he said in 
an undertone, “should I go away! 
I will do what you think best.” 

He had faded entirely out of her 
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mind in the excitement of this new 
event. “Lord Milleflears—— .Oh, 
I cannot tell,” she said ; “it will be 
painful for you in the midst of this 
- horror and mourning ” 

“You cannot think that is what 
I mean,” he said anxiously. “If I 
could be of any use; a cooler per- 
son is sometimes of use, don’t you 
know—one that can sympathise 
and—without being overwhelmed 
with—feeling.” 

“We shall not be overwhelmed. 
Oh, you have seen, you know, that 
it is not so much grief as It is 
Carry we all must think of—not—— 
poor Mr. Torrance. I am sorry—I 
am sorry with all my heart—but 
he did not belong to us, except 
b oe 

“ Marriage—that is not much of 
a tie, is it?’ said little Millefleurs, 
looking at her with a mixture of 
half-comic ruefulness and _ serious 
anxiety. “ But this is not a mo- 
ment to trouble you. Lady Edith, 
do you think I may stay ?” 

At this moment her mother called 
her from the door, and Edith ran 
hastily down the steps. She scarcely 
knew whether she had said any- 
thing, or what she had said. It 
was only “Oh,” the English eja- 
culation which fits into every 
crisis; but it was not “ No,” Lord 
Millefleurs said to himself, and he 
hastened after her to close the car- 
riage-door, and bid Lady Lindores 
good-night. As the carriage drove 
off he turned and found himself in 
face of Lord Lindores, who had a 
somewhat anxious look. “I have 
been asking if I should go or stay,” 
he said ; “I know your hospitality, 
even when you are in trouble——” 

“There is no trouble in having 
you in the house, even in the midst 
of this calamity; but what did they 
say to you?” asked Lord Lindores. 

“Nothing, I think; but I will 
stay if you will let me, Lord Lin- 
dores, till we can see. And may I 
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hear the details of the accident—if 
it was an accident ?” 

“You think there is something 
more in it?’ cried Lord Lindores,. 
quickly. 

“No; how can I tell? I should 
like to hear everything. Sometimes- 
a looker-on, who is not so much 
interested, sees more of the game, 
don’t you know.” 

“It is a tragic game,” said Lord 
Lindores, shaking his head ; {“ but 
there is no agrarian crime here, no 
landlord-killing, no revenge. Poor 
Torrance had not an enemy, so far 
as I know.” 

All this time Rintoul stood mo- 
tionless in the doorway, concealed 
by the shadow ; but here he seemed 
piqued to speak. ‘“ He had plenty 
of enemies,” he said hastily, “A 
man of such a temper and man- 
ners, how could he help having 
enemies?” — 

“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” said 
his father,—“say no harm of the 
dead——” 

“ That is all very well; but it is 
of more importance to do no injus- 
tice to the living,” said Rintoul, 
with a sort of sullen solemnity; 
and he suddenly gave place to the 
others and went off in the direction 
of his own den, a little room in 
which he smoked and kept his 
treasures. Lord Lindores took his 
guest into the library, gravely apolo- 
getic. “TI have never seen Rintoul 
so upset; his nerves seem to have 
received a shock. I don’t think he 
cares to go over the melancholy 
story again.” 

“Tt is very natural,” said little 
Millefleurs. ‘“ A man who has been 
always at home, who has never 
roughed it in the world, naturally 
loses his head when he first comes 
in contact with tragedy, don’t you 
know. I did myself in California 
the first time I touched actual 
blood. But that was murder, which 
is a different sort of thing.” 
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“Very different,” said Lord Lin- 
dores ; and he proceeded to satisfy 
his guest with an account of all the 
particulars, to which Millefleurs lis- 
tened very seriously. He had the 
Scaur described to him with much 
minuteness, and how it might be 
possible that such an accident 
could happen. _Instinctively Lord 
Lindores made it appear that the 
wonder was it had not happened 
before. ‘I warned poor Torrance 
repeatedly,” he said; although he 
had in equal good faith expressed 
his amazement that such a thing 
could happen to a man who knew 
the place so well, only a short time 
before. Millefleurs listened to every- 
thing very gravely, giving the pro- 
foundest attention to every detail. 

The house was full of agitation and 
excitement, and Lord Lindores sent 
repeatedly for his son to consult 
with him over what ought to be 
done; but Rintoul was not to be 
found. He had gone out, the ser- 
vants said; and the general impres- 
sion was that he had returned to 
Tinto, though he could only have 
done that by a long walk through 
the gloomy night. Millefleurs went 
out into the grounds while this 
question was proceeding. He had 
a great many things to think about. 
He lit his cigar and wandered about, 
thoughtfully discussing with him- 
self various questions. Did Edith 
mean that he should stay? Had 
he any right to stay in the circum- 
stances of the family? He had a 
strong desire to do so that was not 
entirely connected with Edith. To 
be sure, the suspense in which he 
was kept, the impossibility of ad- 
dressing her at such a moment, 
would have made a passionate lover 
very restless; but Millefleurs was 
not the sort of stuff out of which 
He 


passionate lovers are made. 
pes or Edith would make him a 


delightful wife, and that with such 
a wife he would be a very happy 
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man; but he did not feel that 
heaven and earth would be changed 
to him without Edith, and therefore 
other motives were free to come in, 
He had something in his mind 
which for the moment almost ob- 
literated all thoughts of her. He 
walked up and down in the dark- 
ness, turning it over and over in 
his mind. Vaguely, one way or 
another, this thought was associated 
with Edith too. After some time 
he perceived another red spark in 
the darkness, and became aware of 
some one else smoking like himself 
a thoughtful cigar. He called out 
to Rintoul and came upon him at 
the end of analley. Millefleurs had 
an internal conviction that Rintoul 
wished to avoid him, so he went 
up to him quickly and caught him 
by the arm. 

“Tt was thought that you had 
gone back to Tinto,” he said, put- 
ting his arm familiarly through his, 
He had to reach up on tiptoe to do 
it, but this was what pleased Mille- 
fleurs. 

“What! walking at this time of 
nignt? I am not so eager about 
it,” said Rintoul. “Besides, what 
should I do there? Everything is 
settled so far as it can be for to- 
night, and my mother and Edith 
have gone to Carry: there is no 
need for me.” 

“[ wish you would tell me all 
about it, my dear Rintoul.” 

“ Didn’t my father tell you?” 

“Yes, in his way; but that is 
different. You want the details 
from an eyewitness, don’t you 
know. You want to see it through 
the eyes that have seen it. I have 
a great curiosity about that kind of 
thing ever since I have been in 
California, where it is an incident 
of everyday life.” 

“Tt is not an incident of every- 
day life here, and I’m sick of it,” 
cried Rintoul. “ Don’t question 
me any more—it’s too terrible. It 
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must have been instantaneous, they 
say; that is the only comfort about 
the business—everything else is 
hideous from beginning to end.” 

“Ah, from the beginning—that 
js just what I want to talk to you 
about,” said Millefleurs. 

He felt a thrill in the arm he 
held, and an inclination as if to 
throw him off, but he was not to 
be thrown off; he was small but 
very tenacious, and clung to his 
hold. 

“That is what I want to know. 
The beginning. Did he meet any 
one? had he any dispute or alter- 
cation in the wood?” 

“None that I know of,” said 
Rintoul. He spoke sulkily, almost 
in an undertone, so that Millefleurs 
had to concentrate his attention 
upon the voice, which was inter- 
rupted by all the sounds in the air, 
the rustling of the trees, the sough 
of the river far away. 

“Did you see any one about?” 
said Millefleurs, 

The two men were in the dark, 
—they could not see each other’s 
faces, yet they stopped and looked 
at each other, anxiously, suspi- 
ciously, each at the red end of 
the other’s cigar, which disclosed a 
moustache, a shadow above. 

“Any one about? I don’t think 
there was any one about,” said 
Rintoul, still more sullenly. “ What 
should put that into your mind? 
You were not there ?” 

This was a curious question, but 
Millefleurs made no note of it, his 
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mind being possessed by an entirely 
different idea. He said, “No, I 
was not there. I drove home with 
your mother, don’t you know. To 
think we should have passed, with- 
out the least knowing it, the place 
which so soon was to be the scene 
of such a tragedy.” 

“Don’t romance about it. It’s 
bad enough as it is. You did not 
pass the scene. It was on the other 
road, a long way from yours.” 

“ At which side ?” 

“The left side,” said Rintoul, 
carelessly. “I wish, if you don’t 
mind, that you would change the 
subject. My nerves are all wrong. 
I didn’t know I was such a feeble 
beggar. I'd rather not dwell upon 
it, if you don’t mind.” 

“The left side?’ said Millefleurs, 
with a sigh—and then there was a 
pause. “You are quite sure,” he 
added anxiously, “that you did not 
see any one in the wood ?” 

Rintoul almost thrust this ques- 
tion away. “TI tell you I won't be 
questioned,” he said. Then, com- 
posing himself with an effort, “I 
beg your pardon, Milleflears—I 
never liked the man, though he 
was my brother-in-law; and to see 
all at once a fellow whom perhaps 
you had been thinking badly of 
two minutes before, wishing no 
good to—to see him lying there 
stiff and stark——” 

“T beg you a thousand pardons, 
Rintoul,” Millefleurs said gravely. 
And they went in together, saying 
no more. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Lady Lindores and Edith were 
carried along through the darkness 
of the night with that curious sense 
of rapid unseen movement which 
has in it a kind of soothing influ- 
ence upon suspense and mental dis- 
tress. They spoke to each other in 


the darkness of Carry—poor Carry ! 
how would she take it? but yet 
never ventured, even to each other, 
to express the innermost feeling in 
their minds on this subject. As 
they drove along, the gleam of other 
lamps went rapidly past them close 
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to the gate of Dalrulzian, leading 
back their thoughts for a moment 
to other interests. “It is John 
Erskine’s dog-cart. Is he going 
away?! is it some one arriving? has 
he been dining somewhere?’ Lady 
Lindores said, with the unconscious 
curiosity of the country. Then she 
said with a little shudder, “I won- 
der if he can have heard ?’—that 
first question which always suggests 
itself in the face of a great event. 
“How strange to think that some 
one has been peacefully dining out 
while that has been happening—so 
near!” Edith answered only by 
pos her mother’s arm in which 

er own was entwined, as they sat 
close together for mutual consola- 
tion. She had other troubled wan- 


dering thoughts aching in her own 
heart; but of these she said noth- 
ing, but watched the lamps turn- 
ing up the Dalrulzian avenue with 


a thrill of mingled feeling, half 
angry that he should not have 
divined she was in trouble, half 
glad that he thus proved his igno- 
rance of all that had occurred. 
Thus unknowing, Carry’s mother 
and sister crossed in the dark an- 
other new actor in Carry’s history, 
of whom no one as yet had thought. 

Carry was seated in her own room 
alone. It was her natural refuge at 
such a moment. A fire had been 
lighted by the anxious servants— 
who saw her shiver in the nervous 
excitement of this great and terrible 
event—and blazed brightly, throw- 
ing ruddy gleams of light through 
the room, and wavering ghostly 
shadows upon the wall. The great 
bed, with its tall canopies and 
heavy ornaments, shrouded round 
with satin curtains, looped and fes- 
tooned with tarnished gold lace 
and every kind of clumsy grandeur, 
stood like a sort of catafalque, the 
object of a thousand airy assaults 
and attacks from the fantastic 
light, but always dark,—a funereal 
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object in the midst; while the 
tall polished wardrobes all round 
the room gave back reflections like 
dim mirrors, showing nothing but 
the light. Two groups of candles 
on the high mantelpiece, twinkling 
against the dark wall, were the onl 
other illuminations. Carry sat sun 
in a big chair close to the fire, 
If she could have cried,—if she 
could have talked and lamented,— 
if she could have gone to bed—or, 
failing this, if she had read her 
Bible,—the maids in the house, who 
hung about the doors in anxiety 
and curiosity, would have felt con- 
soled for her. But she did none of 
these. She only sat there, her 
slight figure lost in the depths of 
the chair, still in the white dress 
which she had worn to receive 
her guests in the morning. She 
had not stirred—the women said, 
gathering round Lady Lindores in 
whispering eagerness—for hours, 
and had not even touched the cup of 
tea they had carried to her. “Oh, 
my lady, do something to make her 
ery,” the women said. “If she 
doesn’t get it out it'll break her 
heart.” They had forgotten, with 
the facile emotion which death, and 
especially a death so sudden, calls 
forth, that the master had been 
anything but the most devoted of 
husbands, or his wife other than 
the lovingest of wives. This pious 
superstition is always ready to 
smooth away the horror of deaths 
which are a grief to no one. “ Your 
man’s your man when a’s done, even 
if he’s but an ill ane,” was the sen- 
timent of the awe-stricken house- 
hold. “Ye never ken what he’s 
been to ye till ye lose him.” It 
ave them all a sense of elevation 
that Lady Caroline should, as they 
thought, be wrapped in hopeless 
grief,—it made them think better 
of her and of themselves. The two 
ladies went into the ghostly room 
with something of the same feeling. 
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Lady Lindores felt that she under- 
stood it—that she had expected 
it. Had not her own mind been 
filled by sudden compunction—the 
thought that perhaps she had been 
less tolerant of the dead man than 
she ought; and how much more 
must Carry, poor Carry, have felt 
the awe and pang of an almost re- 
morse to think that he was gone 
without a word against whom her 
heart had risen in such rebellion, 
yet who was of all men the most 
closely involved in her very being? 
Lady Lindores comprehended it all ; 
aud yet it was a relief to her mind 
that Carry felt it so, and could thus 
wear the garb of mourning with 
reality and truth. She went in 
with her heart full, with tears in 
her eyes, the profoundest tender 
pity for the dead, the deepest sym- 
pathy with her child in sorrow. 
The room was very large, very still, 
very dark, save for that ruddy 
twilight, the two little groups of 
pale lights glimmering high up 
upon the wall, and no sign of any 
human presence. “Carry, my dar- 
ling!” her mother said, wondering 
and dismayed. Then there was a 
faint sound, and Carry rose, tall, 
slim, and white, like a ghost out of 
the gloom. She had been sitting 
there for hours, lost in thoughts, in 
dreams, and visions. She seemed 
to herself to have so exhausted this 
event by thinking of it, that it was 
now years away. She stepped for- 
ward and met her mother, tenderly 
indeed, but with no effusion. “ Have 
you come all the way so late to be 
with me, mother? How kind, how 
kind you are! And Edith too——” 

“Kind!” cried Lady Lindores, 
with an almost angry bewilder- 
ment. “Did you not know I 
would come, Carry, my poor child? 
But you are stunned with this 
blow e 

“T suppose I was at first. Yes, 
I knew you would come—at first ; 
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but it seems so long since. Sit 
down, mother; you are cold. You 
have had such a miserable drive. 
Come near to the fire——” 

“Carry, Carry dear, never mind 
us; it is you we are all thinking 
of. You must not sit there and 
drive yourself distracted thinking.” 

“Let me take off this shawl 
from your cap, mamma. Now you 
look more comfortable. Have you 
brought your things to stay? I 
am ringing to have fires lit in your 
rooms. Qh yes, I want you to 
stay. I have never been able to 
endure this house, you know, and 
those large rooms, and the desert 
feeling in it. And you will have 
some tea or something. I must 
give orders r 

“Carry,” cried her mother, ar- 
resting her hand on the bell, “ Edith 
and I will see to all that. Don’t 
pay any attention to us. I have 
come to take care of you, my dearest. 
Carry, dear, your nerves are all 
shattered. How could it be other- 
wise? You must let me get you 
something,—they say you have 
taken nothing,—and you must go to 
bed.” 

“T don’t think my nerves are 
shattered. I am quite well. There 
is nothing the matter with me. 
You forget,” she said, with some- 
thing like a faint laugh, “ how often 
we have said, mamma, how absurd 
to send and ask after a woman’s 
health when there is nothing the 
matter with her, when only she has 
lost ” Here she paused a little, 
and then said gravely, “ Even grief 
does not affect the health.” 

“Very often it does not, dear; 
but, Carry, you must not forget 
that you have had a terrible shock, 
Even I, who am not so nearly in- 
volved—even I ” Here Lady 
Lindores, in her excitement and - 
agitation, lost her voice altogether, 
and sobbed, unable to command 
herself, “Oh, poor fellow! poor 
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fellow!” she said, with broken 
tones. “In a moment, Carry, with- 
out warning !” 

Carry went to her mother’s side, 
and drew her head upon her breast. 
She was perfectly composed, with- 
out a tear. I have thought of all 
that,” she said; “I cannot think 
it matters. If God is the Father 
of us all, we are the same to Him, 
dead or living. What can it matter 
to Him that we should make pre- 
parations to appear before Him? 
Oh, all that must be folly, mother. 
However bad I had been, should I 
have to prepare to go to you?” 

“Carry, Carry, my darling! It 
is I that should be saying this to 
you. You are putting too much 
force upon yourself—it is unnatu- 
ral; it will be all the more terrible 
for you after.” , 

Carry stood stooping over her 
mother, holding Lady Lindores’s head 
against her bosom. She smiled 
faintly, and shook her head. “ Has 
it not been unnatural altogether?” 
she said. 

To Edith standing behind, this 
strange scene appeared like a pic- 
ture—part of the phantasmagoria of 
which her sister had for years been 
the centre; her mind leapt back 
to the discussions which preceded 
Carry’s marriage, the hopeless yield- 
ing of the victim, the perplexity 
and misery of the mother. Now 
they had changed positions, but 
the same strange haze of. terror 
and pity, yet almost indignation, 
was in her own breast. She had 
been the judge then—in a smaller 
degree she was the judge now. 
But this plea stopped her confused 
and painful thoughts. Has it not 
been unnatural altogether? Edith’s 
impulse was to escape from a pro- 
blem which she could not deal 
with. “I will go and see the chil- 
dren,” she said. 

“The children—poor children! 
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have you seen them, Carry? do 
they know?” said Lady Lindores, 
drying the tears—the only tears 
that had been shed for Torrance— 
from her cheeks. 

Carry did not make any reply. 
She went away to the other end 
of the room and took up a white 
shawl in which she wrapped her- 
self. “The only thing I feel is 
cold,” she said. 

“Ah, my love, that is the com- 
monest feeling. I have felt some- 
times as if I could just drag myself 
to the fire like a wounded animal 
and care for nothing more.” 

“But, mother, you were never 
in any such terrible trouble.” 

“Not like this—but I have lost 
children,” said Lady Lindores. She 
had to pause again, her lip quiver- 
ing. “To be only sorrow, there 
i$ no sorrow like that.” 

She had risen, and they stood to- 
gether, the fantastic firelight throw- 
ing long shadows of them all over 
the dim and ghastly room. Sud- 
denly Carry flung herself into her 
mother’s arms. “Oh my innocent 
mother!” she cried. “Oh, mother! 
you only know such troubles as 
angels may have. Look at me! 
look at me! I am like a mad 
woman. Iam keeping myself in, 
as you say, that I may not go mad 
—with joy!” : 

Lady Lindores gave a low terri- 
ble cry, and held her daughter in 
her arm, pressing her desperately 
to her heart as if to silence her. 
“ No, Carry—no, no,” she cried. 

“Tt is true. To think I shall 
never be subject to all that any 
more—that he can never come in 
here again—that I am free—that 
I can be alone. Oh, mother, how 
can you tell what itis? Never to 
be alone: never to have a corner 
in the world where—some one else 
has not a right to come, a better 
right than yourself. I don’t know 
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how I have borne it. I don’t know 
how I can have lived, disgusted, 
loathing myself. No, no; some- 
time else I shall be sorry when I 
have time to think, when I can 
forget what it is that has happened 
to me—but in the meantime I am 
too happy—too x 

Lady Lindores put her hand 
upon her daughter’s mouth. “No, 
no, Carry—no, no; I cannot bear 
it—you must not say it,” she cried. 

Carry took her mother’s hands 
and kissed them, and then began 
to sob—the tears pouring from her 
eyes like rain. “I will not say any- 
thing,” she cried; “no, no—noth- 
ing, mother. I had to tell you to 
relieve my heart. I have been able 
to think of nothing else all these 
‘hours. I have never had so many 
hours to myself for years. It is so 
sweet to sit still and know that no 
one will burst the door open and 
come in. Here I can be sacred to 


myself, and sit and think: and all 


uiet—all quiet about me.” Carr 
looked up, clasping her hands, with 
‘the tears dropping now and then, 
but a smile quivering upon her 
mouth and in her eyes. She seem- 
ed to have reached that height of 
passionate emotion—the edge where 
expression at its highest almost 
loses itself, and a blank of all mean- 
ing seems the next possibility. In 
her white dress, with her upturned 
face and the wild gleam of rapture 
in her eyes, she was like an unearth- 
ly creature. But to!describe Lady 
Lindores’s anguish and terror and 
pain would be impossible. She 
thought her daughter was dis- 
traught. Never in her life had she 
come in contact with feeling so 
absolute, subdued by no sense of 
natural fitness, or even by right and 
wrong. Her only comfort was that 
Edith had not been present to hear 
and see this revelation. And the 
truth was that her own heart, 
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though so panic-stricken and pene- 
trated with so much pity for the 
dead, understood, too, with a guilty 
throb the overwhelming sense of 
emancipation which drove every- 
thing else from Carry’s mind. She 
had feared it would be so. She 
would not allow herself to think 
so; but all through the darkness 
of the night as she drove along, 
she had been trembling lest she 
should find Carry not heart-broken 
but happy, yet had trusted that 
pity somehow would keep her in 
the atmosphere of gloom which 
ought to surround a new - made 
widow. It hurt Lady Lindores’s 
tender heart that a woman should be 
glad when her husband died, how- 
ever unworthy that husband might 
have been. She did her best now 
to soothe the excited creature, who 
took her excitement for happiness. 

“We will talk of this no more 
to-night, Carry ; by-and-by you will 
see how pitiful it all is. You will 
feel—as I feel. But in the mean- 
time you are worn out. This ter- 
rible shock, even though you may 
think you do not feel it, has thrown 
you into a fever. You must let me 
put you to bed.” 

“Not here,” she said with a 
shudder, looking round the room; 
“not here—I could not rest here.” 

“ That is natural,” Lady Lindores 
said with a sigh. ‘“ You must come 
with me, Carry.” 

“ Home, mother—home! Oh, if 
I could !—not even to Lindores,—to 
one of the old poor places where 
we were so hap z 

“When we had no home,” the 
mother said, shaking her head. 
But she, too, got a wistful look in 
her eyes at the recollection. Those 
days when they were poor, wander- 
ing, of no account; when it mat- 
tered little to any one but them- 
selves where they went, what the 
children might do, what alliances 
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they made,—what halcyon days these 
were to look back on! In those 
days this miserable union, which 
had ended so miserably, could 
never have been made. Was it 
worth while to have had so many 
additional possessions added to them 
—rank and apparent elevation— 
for such a result? But she could 
not permit herself to think, with 
Carry sitting by, too ready to re- 
or into those feverish musings 
which were so terrible. She put 
her arm round her child and drew 
her tenderly away. They left the 
room with the lights against the 
wall, and the firelight giving it 
a faux air of warmth and in- 
habitation. Its emptiness was 
scarcely less tragic, scarcely less 
significant, than the chill of the 
other great room—the state cham- 
ber—in the other wing, where, 
with lights burning solemnly about 
him all night, the master of the 
house lay dead, unwatched by 
either love or sorrow. There were 
gloom and panic, and the shock of 
a great catastrophe in the house. 
There were even honest regrets ; 
for he had not been a bad master, 
though often a rough one: but 
nothing more tender. And Carry 
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lay down with her mother’s arms 
round her and slept, and woke in 
the night, and asked herself what 
it was; then lay still in a solemn 
happiness — exhausted, peaceful— 
feeling as if she desired nothing 
more. She was delivered; as she 
lay silent, hidden in the darkness 
and peace of the night, she went 
over and over this one certainty, 
so terrible yet so sweet. “God 
forgive me! God forgive me!” she 
said softly to herself, her very 
breathing hushed with the sense 
of relief. She had come out of 
death into life. Was it wrong to 
be glad? That it was a shame and 
outrage upon nature was no fault 
of poor Carry. Sweet tears rolled 
into her eyes, her jarred and thwart- 
ed being came back into harmony. 
She lay and counted the dark silent 
hours striking one by one, feelin 

herself all wrapped in peace al 
ease, as if she lay in some sacred 
shrine. To-morrow would _ bring 
back the veils and shrouds of out- 
side life—the need of concealment, 
of self-restraint, almost of hypoc-. 
risy—the strain and pain of a new 
existence to be begun ; but to-night 
—this one blessed night of deliver- 
ance—was her own. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


It was late when John Erskine 
got home on the afternoon of this 
eventful day. John Tamson’s wife 
mended his coat for him, and he 
got himself brushed and put in 
order ; then his excitement calming 
down, he walked slowly home. He 
argued with himself as he walked, 
that to take any further notice of 
Torrance’s violence would be un- 
worthy of himself. The fellow had 
been drinking, no doubt. He had 
been stung in his tenderest point— 
his pride in his fine house and taw- 


dry grandeur,—he had felt himself 
altogether out of place in the little 
company, which included his nearest 
connections. Not much wonder, 
poor wretch, if he were twisted the 
wrong way. John forgave him as he 
grew calmer, and arriving at home, 
tired out, and somewhat depressed in 
mind, began at last to feel sorry for 
Pat Torrance, who never had been 
framed for the position he held. 
The first thing he found when he 
arrived, to his alarm and dismay, 
was a telegram from Beaufort an- 
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nouncing his arrival that very night. 
“QObliged to come; cannot help 
myself,” his friend said, apologetic 
even by telegraph. Nothing could 
well have been more unfortunate. 
John felt as if this arrival must 
put a gulf between him and Carry’s 
family altogether—but it was too 
late now for any alteration, even if 
he could have, in the circumstances, 
deserted his friend. Perhaps, too, 
in the crisis at which he had arrived, 
it would be well for him to have 
some one upon whom he could fall 
back, some one who had been more 
unfortunate than himself, to whom 
he could talk, who would under- 
stand without explanation, the extra- 
ordinary crisis to which his history 
had come. It was not his doing, 
nor Edith’s doing,—they had not 
sought each other: no intention 
had been in her mind of making 
a victim of her rural neighbour; no 
ambitious project in his, of wooing 
the Earl’s daughter. Everything had 
been innocent, unwitting. A few 
meetings, the most innocent, simple 
intercourse—and lo! the woe or 
weal of two lives was concerned, 
It seemed hard that so simply, with 
so little foresight, a man might mar 
his happiness. John was not a 
sentimentalist, determining that his 
whole existence was to be shattered 
by such a disappointment. He 
repeated to himself, with a little 
scorn,— 


‘‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart.” 


But the scorn was of the senti- 
ment, and not any protest against 
the application of it to his own 
case. The broken tie between 
Beaufort and Carry was not an 
example of that superficial poetic 
deliverance. He himself was not 
like Beaufort, nor Edith like her 
sister. She would never marry 


a man whom she could not love; 
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nor would he allow himself to dally 
with all the objects of life, and 
let everything slip past him. But 
he knew what would happen, he 
said to himself in the quietness of 
the silent hours, Life would lose 
its crown altogether. He would 
“get on” as if nothing remarkable 
had befallen him—but the glory 
and the joy would be over without 
ever having been his. And if she 
shared his feelings, there would be 
the same result on her side,—her 
life would be lonely like his, the 
flower of existence would be stolen 
from her. Only—if it were pos- 
sible that Edith did share his feel- 
ings, then there was still something 
to be done,—there was a fight for 
it still before them. He would not 
give in like Beaufort, nor she take 
any irremediable step of despera- - 
tion like Carry. This stirred him 
a little and restored him to himself ; 
but on the whole, despondency 
was his prevailing feeling—a sense 
of impossibility, the sensation as of 
a blank wall before him, which it 
was impossible to surmount. 

He had a lonely dreary evening. 
His dinner was served to him by 
one of the maids, who was frightened 
and lost her head, Rolls still being 
absent, to the great alarm of the 
household. Bauby, who did not re- 


_member the time when her brother 


had thus forsaken his duties, had 
been so disturbed in her prepara- 
tions by anxiety, that it had almost 
happened to John as to King Louis, 
that he had to wait for his meal. 
“T canna gie my mind to my denner. 
Whaur’s Tammas!—and who’s to 
take ben the dishes?” Bauby cried. 
When the housemaid, arrayed in her 
best cap and apron, and with what 
she herself called “a red face,” 
blushing like a peony in the unusual 
responsibility and honour, had man- 
aged to fulfil the service of the 
table, Bauby went out to the kit- 
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chen-door and then to the avenue 
to watch. ‘ Something’!l have hap- 
pened to him,” she said, drying her 
eyes. “Na, na, he’s no’ the man 
to forget himself. It’s been some- 
thing he couldna avide. The Lord 
grant it’s no deadly—that’s a’ I say. 
We’ve never had an accident in oor 
family, no since my grandfather 
that tummeled down the Broken 
Brig and broke himself a’ to bits, 
and walkit wi’ a crutch ever 
aifter.” Bauby had got the length 
of despair by the time the dog- 
cart came up the avenue bringing 
“the gentleman” from the station, 
whom Marget the housemaid, once 
more tying on her best apron, and 
looking in the glass tosee if she 
had not yet got rid of that “awfu’ 
red face,” prepared to attend upon. 
It was at this moment, when 
Bauby found it required her 
whole attention to keep her tears 
from dropping upon the bird, 
which was cooked to a turn for 
Beaufort’s supper, that a sudden 
welcome voice made her jump and 
almost drop the savoury morsel. 
“Eh, Tammas! what I’ve gaen 
through this nicht!” she cried. “I 
thought you were drowned in the 
water, or a’ your banes broken.” 
“ Hold your peace,” said Rolls, with 
a gloomy countenance; “nothing 
has happened to me.” And he 
took the tray out of Marget’s hands 
without a word. The women stood 
aghast to see him so scowling, 
dark, and uncommunicative, pro- 
ceeding thus into the presence of 
his master, without any attention to 
his dress. ‘ Without your claes !” 
Bauby said. “Hold your peace,” 
repeated her brother. And he 
paused as he went out of the kitchen 
and turned round solemnly, “ We 
have all a hantle mair to think of 
this night than my claes.” The 


solemnity of this address, it is need- 
less to say, made an enormous im- 
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pression upon the maids, who were 
wont to consider Rolls, next to the 
minister, as one of the greatest lights 
of the parish. Andrew the gardener 
came in soon after on some domestic 
errand, and from him they heard 
something of what had happened 
at Tinto. “I’m no’ sure what but 
the maister here is in it,” Andrew 
said. ‘You gomeril! how can Mr, 
John be in it, and him biding quiet 
at hame, and no’ looking the gait 
Pat Torrance was on?” “ Aweel, 
I’m saying, I ken naething about 
it, but that something’s happened 
to Tinto and his muckle mear— 
and the maister’s into it,” Andrew 
replied. 

Meanwhile Rolls had carried in 
the supper. The library where 
John always sat was cheerful with 
light and fire. The farther north 
the traveller goes, the more sure he 
is, with or without occasion, to find 
a fire. It scarcely enters into the 
Italian’s idea of comfort at all, 
though he shivers with cold—but 
it is indispensable to a Scotsman’s, 
though it may be warm. The night 
was soft and mild, the windows 
wide open, but the ruddy glow 
made everything cheerful, and John 
Erskine had brightened to meet his 
visitor: he was sitting cheerfully 
in the light, asking Beaufort the 
hundred questions with which a 


man a little withdrawn from society 


assails one who has kept within it. 
Beaufort himself was older and 
graver: a man with a fine pictur- 
esque head, somewhat long; a fore- 
head exceptionally white, from which 
the hair had begun to wear off a 
little round the temples; a slightly 
feeble querulous drop of the lip 
under his moustache. He was very 
tall, very slim, with long white 
hands, which clasped each other 
in a nervous habitual motion. 
Neither the one nor the other took 
any notice of Rolls. They were in 
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full flood of talk about old associa- 
tions, for they had not met for years. 
Rolls made his preparations very 
deliberately, almost rubbing against 
his master on repeated occasions as 
he went and came. Three or four 
times over John drew his chair out of 
the way, a little surprised, but pay- 
ing no particular attention. When 
this happened, however, for the fifth 
or sixth time, he looked up impatient- 
ly. “‘ What are you after?” he cried. 
Rolls looked at him with a steady 
meaning gaze, his eyes staring, his 
mouth rigid—he shook his head 
slightly, very slowly. “ What’s the 
matter ?”*cried John. Beaufort had 
seated himself at the table, and 
had begun his meal. The others 
were in the shade behind him, 
between the fireplace and the door. 

“There’s much the maitter, sir, 
—much the maitter,” said Rolls; 
“more than will be made up for this 
many a day.” 

“What do you mean? What is 
it? You look as if something had 
happened with which I had to do,” 
John said, half alarmed, half amused. 
The only answer Rolls gave was to 
shake his head once more very 
gravely as he turned away. His 
look spoke all that he did not 
say. ‘Tragedy was in it, and horror, 
and pity, and reproach. John grew 
excited in spite of himself. “ Hey, 
here, Rolls! Rolls, I say! What 
is the meaning of this?” he cried. 
Rolls opened the door slowly, sol- 
emnly, and disappeared. ‘ Con- 
found the fellow!” cried John, and 
rose hastily and followed, with a 
hurried word to Beaufort. “TI sup- 
pose the mare has fallen lame, or 
there is a tile off the roof,” he said, 
half laughing. Rolls was standing 
in the partial gloom outside the 
door. The hall door was open, and 
the whole darkness of the night 
showing beyond. Over their heads 
hung the lamp, flickering in the 





night air, throwing its light upon 
the impenetrable blackness oppo- 
site to it in the open doorway, but 
leaving the two figures in shadow 
below. Rolls stood as if he ex- 
pected his master. He left him 
no time to ask any question, but 
said at once, “Yon was death, sir,” 
in a low and solemn tone. 

“Yon! What was death? I 
don’t understand you,” John cried, 
in wonder and alarm. “Quick, 
quick ! tell me what you mean.” 

“ It’s but ower easy to tell ;—yon 
was death. He’s never stirred. 
Horse and man one heap, and no’ 
a breath or a tremble in it. It’s 
easy—easy to tell.” 

“Good God! Rolls, what do 


you mean? Not—not the Scaur,—_ 


not—” 


“ That’s what I mean,” Rolls re- « 


plied almost sternly. “A bonnie 
morning’s work. Just Tinto, poor 
fellow, with all his faults, and, may- 
be, the drink in him that made it 
easy. Dead—dead.” 

There was a sort of guttural sob 
in the old man’s voice. His heart 
was wrung, not for Tinto, but with 
a deeper and closer horror. But 
John neither thought nor under- 
stood this. He fell back a step and 
leaned against the wall in horror and 
bewilderment. “Good God!” he 
repeated with pale lips, with that 
instinctive appeal which we make 
without knowing it in the face of 
every mystery. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the suddenness and ter- 
ribleness of the event would have 
appalled him; but now, at this 
moment, with Beaufort under his 
roof!—he could only gasp for 
breath—he could not speak. And 
he was not aware how eagerly Rolls 
was noticing every look and ges- 
ture, and how his agitation struck 
the old servant to the heart. He 
asked a few further questions in 
profound horror and dismay, then 
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went back to his friend with a 
ghastly countenance, shaken to the 
bottom of his heart. The very 
consciousness that behind this sud- 
den and terrible death stood life, 
added to the effect. He went back 
to tell Beaufort of it. That was in- 
deed his first intention, but second 
thoughts presented to him the em- 
barrassing nature of such a com- 
munication at the very moment of 
his friend’s arrival. Beaufort did 
not notice—being occupied with 
his supper—the pallor and agitation 
which had produced so great an 
effect upon old Rolls. But after a 
while, as John said nothing, he 
turned half round and said, “I 
hope nothing serious has happened 
to the mare st 

“The mare Oh yes, it was 
something very serious—not to be 
made a jest of. A fatal accident 
has happened—to one of my neigh- 
bours. It is appalling in any case 
to hear of anything so sudden; but 
what makes it worse is, that I spent 
some part of to-day in his company. 
It is not above four or five hours 
since I parted with him. We had 
even a little altercation,” said John, 
with a slight shudder. “ There’s a 
bitter lesson for you! To quarrel 
with a man without a thought of 
any harm, and a little while after 
to hear that he is dead, with an 
unkind thought of you in his heart, 
and you with hard thoughts of 
him !” 

Beaufort answered gravely and 
sympathetically as became such an 
announcement. “Was he a man 
you liked? Was he a friend ?” 

“No: neither a friend nor a man 
I liked, but young and strong ; such 
a frame of a man!—worth you and 
me put together ; and to think that 
in a moment * 











“ How did it happen?” Beaufort 
asked. 
“T scarcely asked. He must 
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have fallen, he and his horse, down 
a precipice—the Scaur,—a place he 
had often been cautioned against, 
I believe. Good heavens! to think 
of it! I thought he must have 
gone over as we spoke.” 

And John got up and walked 
about the room in his excitement, 
This interrupted altogether the 
lively flow of conversation with 
which they had begun the evening. 
There were one or two attempts 
made to resume it. But Erskine 
relapsed in a few moments either 
into exclamations of dismay, or into 
restless and uncomfortable silence 
of thought. The fact was, not onl 
that Torrance’s sudden death had 
startled his imagination and awoke 
some compunctions in his mind, as 
in that of Lady Lindores, but that 
it opened to him a whole confusing 
sea of speculations and possibilities, 
It was extraordinary that on the 
very day which should see this 
happen, Beaufort had arrived. And 
what would Lady Caroline now say, 
—she who, with such self-betray- 
ing emotion, had entreated John 
to keep his friend away? What 
might happen now were they to 
meet? John shrank from the sug- 
gestion as from an impiety, and 
yet it would come back. It was 
evident to Beaufort that his friend 
was out of sorts and profoundly 
agitated. He withdrew early to 
his room, pleading that he was 
tired, to leave John to himself. It 
did not concern him (Beaufort) to 
be sure, but it must, he felt, touch 
Erskine more than he was willing 
to show. And it was a relief to 
John to be alone. His mind, left 
to itself, pursued the question, not 
so much of the dead as of the liv- 
ing. He did not call back Rolls 
to question him on the accident 
as he had intended to do; for it 
was Carry he thought of, not poor 
Torrance, after the first moment. 
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What would Carry do? What 
would she think when she found, 
in the first moment of her freedom, 
Beaufort so near? The idea over- 
whelmed him. There seemed a 
certain indelicacy and precipitancy 
in the thought. He had risen in 
his restlessness and opened the win- 
dow, as he had been in the habit of 
doing, to breathe the freshness of the 
night air, when Rolls came in, pale, 
and with a harassed stealthy look. 
He came up to his master, and 
seeing that he was not observed, 
touched him on the arm. “If you 
are going out, sir, to take a walk— 
or that,” he said, with quivering 
lips, “I’ve brought you a coat and 
some haps——” 

John looked at him with sur- 
prise. The old man was grey and 
ghastly; his lip quivered. He had 
a dark coat carefully folded over 
his arm, several comforters and a 
plaid. There was a tremor in his 
whole figure, and his eyes had a 
wild look of inquiry and fear. 

“Take a walk! Why should I 
take a walk at this time of night?” 
“Oh, I’m no’ saying: gentlemen 
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has strange fancies. I’m not one 
to pry. I'll put the haps here, in 
case you should want them. You'll 
find a drop brandy in your flask, 
and afew sandwiches in the poc- 
ket,” he added in an undertone. 
“Sandwiches! You must be tak- 
ing leave of yoursenses. Where do 
you suppose I should want to go?” 
“T would rather not know, sir,” 
said Rolls, solemnly turning away. 
‘* What good would it do me to 
know? [ll not listen nor look. 
I have no-thing ado with it; but 
oh, if you'll take my advice, go—go 
out of harm’s way.” 
“T believe you are mad, Rolls.” 
“T have plenty to make me sae, 
at the least of it,” Rolls said, and 
putting down the coat ostentatiously 
on a chair, he hobbled out of the 
room, closing the door carefully 
behind him. John could hear his 
steps going stealthily up-stairs to 
the window in the gallery above, 
where they seemed to pause, and 
the window was carefully opened. 
A wild bewilderment seized upon 
his mind. Of what was it that the 
old servant was afraid? 
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Wuite a square of sunshine lay 

Cool upon the porphyry floor, 
And the breath of the young day 

Came broadening through the epen door, 
In her palace, at high noon, 
Listening to the lyre’s low tune, 
With a young slave’s songs between, 

Lay Iole the Queen. 


As when, below, a wide flock bleats, 
And one, far up a mountain, hears— 
Faint, the murmur of the streets 
Died upon her palace-stairs. 
White-winged ships lay round her shores ; 
And blazing from the temple-doors, _ 
While thus the Queen lay still and dreamed, 
The smoke of saffron streamed. 


Through the glorious songs, and glad, 

Rose the fair Queen’s languorous moan. 
Could it be that she was sad, 

Tossing on her silken throne ? 
Did she long for luxury 
Greater than her gold could buy, 
She who, from her birth, had been 

A Sybarite, crowned Queen ? 


A shadow slants athwart the light, 

And, bending through the ivory door, 
Waving her slaves to left and right, 

With panther-tread upon the floor, 
Comes a youth, with wild flowers crowned, 
And his limbs in goatskin bound, 
An ebon pipe his lips between, 

To play before the Queen. 


The lyre is hushed; the songs are stilled; 
The startled Queen’s imperial eye 
Grows soft, as though her soul were thrilled, 
Sudden, with love’s sweet mystery. 
The youth’s lips, while her slaves stand mute, 
Close softly on his ebon flute ; 
A low and sad mellifluous note 
Doth from his fingers float. 


No song is sung, but sweet the tune, 
As thrushes on the evening lawn, 

Or nightingales beneath the moon, 
Or wakeful blackbirds in the dawn. 
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No song he sings, but Iole 
Sees dew-drenched pastures far away, . 
And hears, between the bare high hills, 
The gurgling of cool rills. 


The pipe speaks, and anon she sees 
The white flocks drifting to the streams, 
And youth and love beneath the trees, 
Dreaming their own day-dreams; 
And the great Queen’s heart is sad 
For this simple shepherd lad, 
And her blood beats deep and strong, 
Maddening at his song. 


High and higher thrill the notes 
Of this artless shepherd’s pipe; 
And a dream before her floats, 
Vintage-gladdened, autumn-ripe, 
Of a dance where white arms twine, 
Like tendrils of the wanton vine; 
She hears, o’er all the teeming earth, 
The tramp of Bacchic mirth. 


Hills, nor streams, nor vintage-dance, 
Move her spirit as this last 
Amorous note of wordless trance, 
When the leaf and flower are past; 
Low, as though, in winter cold, 
Love were waiting to be told,— 
Waiting for the jocund spring, 
And the reawakening. 


Low and sweet, oh low and sweet.— 

Iole hath left her couch, . 
And about the shepherd’s feet 

Maiden-like, the Queen doth crouch; 
Casting from her ivory wrist 
Emerald and amethyst ; 
Her bronze bright tresses all,—behold, 

Loose from their brede of gold! 


Through the square of sunshine cast 

Cool upon the porphyry floor, 
Queen and shepherd forth have past, 

And vanished from the ivory door. 
And no slave hath voice to stay 
The feet of love-rapt Iole; 
Only wondering maidens moan 

About the empty —_, 
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Four Months in Morocco, 


FOUR MONTHS IN MOROCCO, 


To the tourist who flees from the 
fogs of London in search of regions 
where the average duration of sun- 
shine exceeds half an hour per diem, 
the choice of country and climate 
is often a matter for consideration. 
So it was with the writer of the 
present article, who, however, was 
fortunate in having the momentous 
= “ Where shall I go to?” 

ecided for him by a timely sugges- 
tion from a friend to “ try Morocco.” 
There was an old-world flavour 
about his description of the place 
that was very much to my taste: 
so without more ado I packed up 
my traps, took a berth on board 
the first P. & O., and in six days 
found myself at Gibraltar. I will 
not attempt to describe the “ Rock” 
and its well-known surroundings; 
its blue bay, and ever-varying hues 
of mountain, sea, and cloud; its 
wonderful galleries (not picture- 
galleries, or the repository of “ old 
masters,” as a friend of mine ima- 
gined them to be!)—but confine 
myself strictly to my subject, and 
make my way with all speed across 
the Straits to Tangier. Suffice it 
to say that, after four days, I had 
had enough of that uncomfortable 
fortress, where, every way the trav- 
eller turns, he finds a hill, and a 
different temperature at every corner 
of its stuffy streets. Accordingly, I 
availed myself of the first steamer 
advertised, and after a moderate 
passage of some four hours through 
the choppy seas of the “ Gut,” found 
myself for the first time on the 
shores of Africa. 

I can never forget my first sight 
of Tangier. The spectacle could 
hardly fail to strike the oldest trav- 
eller: it is doubly impressive when, 
as in my case, it forms one’s first 
introduction to the manners and 


customs of the East. The transi- 
tion is so complete from all that 
exists on the other side of the Straits, 
that one hardly realises the proxim- 
ity of Europe. You crossten miles 
of sea, and find yourself, as it were, 
in a new world, where all the modes 
and conditions of life are changed; 
and here, in the year 1882, west- 
wards of Piccadilly, one can be 
transported in imagination to the 
far East of bygone centuries. Per- 
haps the impression conveyed by 
the utter novelty of the scene was 
best expressed by an American 
gentleman, who “guessed he felt 
as though he had been taken up by 
the scruff of the neck and set down 
in the Old Testament!” It is a 
common subject of remark how few 
people visit Morocco; and it is in- 
deed difficult to conceive how this 
primitive simplicity can have been 
maintained so long within such 
easy reach of civilisation. In Tan- 
gier there are no roads or vehicles 
—not a wheel to be found in the 
place—the only method of locomo- 
tion, besides your own legs, being 
by camel, horse, donkey,.or mule, 
Drainage, it need hardly be said, 
there is none, except in a few 
European houses; yet the place is 
healthy enough. Perhaps, after all, 
our modern system of sewage is a 
blunder! All their appliances are 
of the rudest description,—the very 
ploughs with which they till the 
earth being of the same pattern as 
what Abraham must have used. 
Harrows do not exist; for it would 
be an unwarranted interference with 
the workings of nature not to leave 
the seed in the ground to shift for 
itself: so the Arab husbandman 
scratches the surface of the soil 
with his apology for a plough, 
throws in the seed, and lets it lie. 
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“Allah will provide.” If the ele- 
ments are propitious, and there is a 
bounteous harvest—well. If, on 
the contrary, the crop should fail, 
and famine ensue, he will not com- 
plain, but bear his sufferings with 
the characteristic patience of his 
race. Why it should be in accord- 
ance with the laws of Kismet to 
use a plough, but not a harrow, it 
boots not to inquire, for fatalism 
seldom concerns itself with logic. 

But to resume. Our steamer, on 
heaving to in the bay, was sur- 
rounded by the usual crowd of 
Arabs, gibbering and gesticulating 
for a fare; and the tourist who is 
new to it all, feels somewhat em- 
barrassed. After a while, one be- 
gins to perceive that the appalling 
energy a Moor throws into all he 
says is only his habitual method 
of conversing ; and that, when you 
think he is threatening to cut your 
throat, he is probably only wishing 
you good morning, or remarking on 
the fineness of the weather. 

My baggage was put on the backs 
of various porters, and myself in a 
boat, and we were landed together 
at what at the time appeared to be 
the embouchure of the main drain. 
Once on shore, we were, of course, 
beset by fresh touts, beggars, port- 
ers, &c., gibbering at us like luna- 
tics; and I could do nothing but 
stand still, and swear impartially at 
every one, till at last a fatherly old 
Arab, with a green cotton umbrella, 
and a slight smattering of English, 
introduced himself as the commis- 
sionaire of M. Bruzeaud’s hotel, 
and took me in tow. I was first 
conducted to the receipt of custom, 
where a number of grave officials, 
sitting cross-legged in a row, took 
stock of my baggage, and passed 
the things one by one. This done, 
we left the port by a large gate, 
and after passing through an ill- 
paved and worse-smelling alley, 
ascended the main street of the 
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town. It was market-day, and 
we made our way with difficulty 
through the throng of women and 
slaves, Moors, negroes, Jews, and 
Europeans—the motley crowd of 
various nationalities which make 
up the population of Tangier. The 
extraordinary variety of types and 
shades of complexion, even among 
the indigenous population, cannot 
fail to impress the traveller first 
setting foot in the place. He sees 
pure-bred Moors, with fine-chiselled 
features, and skins as white as his 
own; olive-complexioned Arabs; 
half-castes of every shade; negroes 
from Timbuctoo and the Soudan; 
Riffians, from their mountain-fast- 
nesses to the east of Tetuan, resem- 
bling North American Indians, with 
their shaven crowns and long scalp- 
locks, by which, it is said, Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, is to pull them 
up to heaven on the last day. These 
Riffians are a division of the old 
Berber race, the original inhabi- 
tants of Morocco, or who, at any 
rate, must be historically regarded 
as the aborigines of the country. 
They are a turbulent, warlike race, 
and have never been thoroughly 
subdued. 

Arriving at the upper extremity 
of the town, we passed out into the 
soko, or market-place—a large open 
space filled with camels and other 
beasts of burden, muffled women 
waiting for their lords, and a buz- 
zing crowd of country people, en- 
gaged in barter, or else lying idly 
about in picturesque groups. M. 
Bruzeaud’s hotel, to which I was 
recommended, is built on rising | 
ground, a few hundred yards out- 
side the town, commanding a grand 
view over the bay, with its yel- 
low fringe of sand, and the Straits, 
bounded by Gibraltar and the pur- 
ple hills of Spain. 

As I arrived the sun was setting 
in a wondrous blaze of green and 
gold, the whole landscape being 
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bathed in the glorious light. I 
began to fancy this was the average 
sort of Eastern sunset, and that we 
should be entertained in a similar 
manner every evening; but it was 
not so to be, for I have never seen 
anything equal to it before or since. 
In the evening I took a stroll up 
to the kasbah, or fortress, which is 
built on an eminence encompassed 
by a high wall, and constitutes the 
upper section of the town. Here 
are the prisons, the palace of the 
Bashaw and his court of justice, a 
large mosque, the Treasury, and the 
principal fortifications. The latter 
are now provided with two 18-ton 
muzzle- loading Armstrongs, pur- 
chased from the British Govern- 
ment; and there are two similar 
pieces lying uselessly with their 
slides on some waste ground out- 
side, awaiting the time when the 
Moorish authorities shall summon 
sufficient energy to mount them in 
the battery. I saw the captain of 
artillery — an intelligent young 
Moor—who had studied for two 
years at Chatham and Woolwich. 
He told me he had lately fired 
seven rounds from his new acqui- 
sitions, and that, strange to say, 
the adjoining buildings had not 
been shattered by the explosion. 
The prison, as usual in the East, was 
a loathsome dungeon. The door- 
keeper—a ruffianly-looking Moor— 
was lying asleep in a recess in the 
wall, but roused himself sufficiently 
at our approach to demand back- 
sheesh,—which, I regret to say, I was 
weak enough to give. I was direct- 
ed to look through a small grating, 
whence issued a noisome stench ; 
while the sight that met my eyes 
was scarcely less revolting. The 
wretched inmates were seated hud- 
died together in dirt and darkness, 
making baskets and mats, which 
they were very anxious to sell. 
I had purposely brought some 


bread with me; and as I took a 
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loaf from the basket they all crowd 
ed to the window, fighting like 
demons for the first place—their 
pinched faces and eyes glaring with 
hunger, telling all too plain a tale 
of starvation and ill-treatment—as 
they struggled to obtain the food. 
No wonder! for they are almost 
entirely dependent on such char- 
ities for sustenance ; and they have 
to drink the filthiest water, col- 
lected in goatskins, from any pud- 
dles that may be nearest at hand. 
Here they will remain till such 
time as it pleases the merciful con- 
sideration of “Government” to 
release them; or, more hopeful 
still, if by their own exertions, or 
by the charity of friends, they can 
manage to “square” the Bashaw, 
who in that case will speedily pro- 
cure their release. That official’s 
salary not exceeding £2 a-month, 
it is not surprising that he finds 
it expedient to supplement his in- 
come in other ways. 

Justice can hardly be said to 
exist in Morocco. Of two litigants, 
he who has the longest purse pre- 
vails; and while petty pilferers are 
sent by gangs in chains to Fez, 
whence it is not probable they will 
ever return or survive the starva- 
tion and ill-treatment, murderers 
who have the means can buy im- 
punity at a very moderate cost. 
The Court of Justice was sitting, 
and I had frequent opportunities 
of observing it afterwards. The 
procedure, to any one fresh from 
the Old Bailey, appears a little 
strange. The Bashaw reclines on 
a comfortable couch listening to 
the witnesses, who give their evi- 
dence with great energy and volu- 
bility. Sometimes in the middle 
of it all the prisoner will jump up 
and exclaim that he can get a wit- 
ness on his behalf. He will then run 
out of court, unattended by guard 
or policeman, and presently return 
with his man. No one expresses 
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any surprise at this performance, 
and it never seems to enter their 
heads that he should avail himself 
of the opportunity to escape. The 
usual punishments, besides fine and 
imprisonment, are mutilation, by 
cutting off a hand or foot—the 
stump being plunged in boiling 
pitch to stop the bleeding,—bas- 
tinadoing, and putting out the 
eyes. There used to be a blind 
beggar constantly demanding back- 
sheesh at one of the gates, who 
had been a noted robber in his 
day; but falling at last into the 
hands of his pursuers, had suffered 
this horrible penalty. There were 
at least two murders during my 
stay at Tangier—both perpetrated 
in the most open manner, though 
in neither case was any adequate 
penalty (if any penalty at all) in- 
flicted. The first was from motives 
of jealousy, and the murderer 
stabbed his victim in the middle of 
the town—the body lying out in 
the street till a guide from the hotel 
stumbled over it on his way home at 
night. The second was committed 
by a Riffian, to wipe out a blood- 
feud that existed in his family. A 
relation of his had been killed by 
a man, and from that time the 
solemn duty devolved upon him 
of avenging his death. The act 
may have been committed a gen- 
eration back; but in that case the 
mother would daily charge the 
child upon her knee with the task 
he had to perform, and when he 
was grown up, never let him rest 
till vengeance was exacted. The 
man has little hope of escape. No 
Trish agent or landlord under the 
ban of “Captain Moonlight” could 
be so certain of his doom; and in 
Barbary he cannot even avail him- 
self of the doubtful protection of 
the police. In this case the mur- 
derer coolly shot his victim dead as 
he was sitting in the soko, and then 
brandishing his knife at all who 
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attempted to arrest him, got clear 
off into the country. A friend of 
mine once heard the Bashaw inflict 
a fine of eighteenpence on a Moor 
for the peculiarly cold-blooded mur- 
der of a Jew—that impartial funce- 
tionary observing that the sentence 
would have been a heavier one, but 
that it was necessary that Jews 
should be discouraged ! 

Tangier, as may be supposed, is 
full of bazaars, where the tourist 
may buy embroidery and curios 
from the interior at almost any 
price he chooses to give. Those 
who pay what they are asked will 
lighten their purses in a marvel- 
lously short time; but by a little 
judicious haggling things may be 
got at a very moderate rate. There 
are two principal shops—one kept 
by a Jew, the other managed by 
a Moor; and the keenest rivalry 
subsists between them. They were 
never tired of heaping abuse and 
contumely on each other’s heads, 
accompanied by expressions of the 
most unbounded contempt. “ But,” 
exclaimed the Moor one day, speak- 
ing of his brethren in the trade, 
“they are mere flies!” ‘“ Besides,” 
he said to me afterwards, with a 
magnificent gesture of mingled pity 
and scorn, “I have only to tell 
the Christians that we Moors did 
not crucify Christ, and they will 
all come to my shop.” A _ subordi- 
nation of mercantile to religious con- 
siderations, that, I fear, the worthy 
Hadj would have found as rare in 
Christendom as it certainly is in 
the mutual dealings of Moham- 
medans. 

" There is always something new 
or striking to see in Tangier. From 
the windows of the hotel we could 
see all that went on in the soko, 
as well as the country people 
coming and going with their cara- 
vans from the interior. There is 


a large Arab cemetery hard by, 
where one has frequent opportuni- 
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ties of witnessing their funerals, 
The body is borne on a bier, fol- 
‘lowed by a long train of mourners 
chanting a slow plaintive dirge, 
unquestionably the most agreeable 
music one hears in this country, 
‘where the art is still in its infancy. 
The Mohammedan law enjoins burial 
before sundown on the day of de- 
cease; and the grave being ready 
dug, the corpse is placed in it in 
a sitting posture with the face to- 
wards Mecca, ready to spring up 
at the sound of the last trumpet. 
Should he be a Riffian, and possess- 
ed of a reliable scalp-lock, he wil 
be saved the trouble, as Azrael wil 
pull him up in the way already 
mentioned. Perhaps, however, the 
most interesting ceremony is a 
Moorish wedding. Walking with 
a friend one day, we noticed a pro- 
cession winding along the sands of 
the bay, so we descended the road 
leading by the southern wall to the 
beach to observe what was ‘going 
on. A Tangierine was taking unto 
himself a bride from the country, 
and had sent out to fetch her in 
with due honours. An advanced- 
guard of Riff warriors, armed with 
long Moorish guns and picturesquely 
clad in embroidered garments, led 
the way. Immediately behind came 
the lady’s dowry—a rather seedy- 
looking mule, who carried on his 
back the bridal trousseau, consist- 
ing of an old mattress and some 
bed-linen! Next followed the 
bride herself, cooped up in a kind 
of ornamented box borne on the 
back of a donkey, and supported 
by her kinsmen, dressed in short 
gelabs decked out in varions colours. 
A great band of pipes and tom-toms, 
the national music of Morocco, 
brought up the rear, making a fear- 
ful din. On reaching the outskirts 


of the soko the procession and 
music stopped, and the Riffians, 
forming in order, executed a sort of 
warlike quadrille, during which they 
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frequently leapt up in the air with 
wild shouts and fired their guns 
with a curious back action into the 
ground. A juggler next came for- 
ward and performed several tricks 
with his gun, flinging it up in the 
air and catching it, and firing it 
while spinning round like a tee- 
totum. The party then retired in 
silence to pray at the shrine of a 
saint hard by, and the ceremony 
was over. A Jewish wedding isa 
very different affair. I was enabled 
to witness two of them,—at least 
part of the proceedings ; for to have 
attended throughout all the for- 
malities would have been a trifle 
wearisome, as I believe they last 
a fortnight. I was taken to the 
house with some friends, and after 
making our way with difficulty 
through the hall and up the stairs, 
which were thronged with riff-raff 
of the Hebrew persuasion, we were 
shown into an upper room. Here 
the bride was seated motionless on 
a dais or throne, magnificently 
dressed, with her eyes closed as if 
in sleep, and showing no more signs 
of animation than a statue. The 
room was filled with female friends 
and relations, gorgeously arrayed, 
and showing a very evident desire 
to captivate the onlookers. The 
bride’s mother took a candle, and 
holding it so close that I feared 
she would burn the tip of the young 
lady’s nose, showed us her daughter 
with all a mother’s pride. The girl 
never blinked or moved a muscle of 
her face, her heavy breathing alone 
betokening that she was alive. The 
next wedding I saw was on a larger 
scale, but the main features were 
the same. The bride was seated 
as before, and there was the same 
amount of bulky female magni- 
ficence visible, though I looked in 
vain for any of those voluptuous 
charms for which the Tangier Jew- 
esses are renowned. After consid- 
erable delay the Rabbi, an infirm, 
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palsied old gentleman, was brought 
up-stairs and commenced reading a 
long document, which I supposed 
was the marriage-service. He next 
took the ring and placed it on the 
bride’s finger, at which she gave 
very decided proof of being alive 
by uttering a piercing shriek. She 
was then led round the room with 
her eyes still closed, and the-com- 
pany soon after retired to supper, 
at which I was told the poor bride 
would not be allowed to open her 
eyes or taste anything but a little 
water. There are various other cu- 
rious details connected with the 
marriage ceremony amongst the 
Jews in Morocco which cannot be 
given here. In the evenings they 
make much merriment; and from 
the hotel I could often hear the 
taghareet—a peculiar, shrill, wailing 
cry, uttered by the elder women 
both among Jews and Moors on 
these occasions. 

There is nothing the Moors love 
more than burning powder; and 
they gratify their childish delight 
in firing off their guns on every 
possible occasion. My first sight 
of the Laab al Barode, or Powder 
Play, was at the christening of the 
Bashaw’s son, which ceremony in 
the Mohammedan religion does not 
take place till the child is some ten 
or twelve years of age. It was on 
a Sunday afternoon, and as there 
had been a great procession about 
mid-day, with music and banners and 
finery, we strolled up to the kasbah 
to see what was happening. Here, 
in an open space outside the prison, 
we found a crowd of soldiers col- 
lected, with a heifer led by a cord 
in their midst preparatory to being 
sacrificed. There was continuous 
dancing and jugglery, and a din 
of gun-firing and music that lasted 
for several hours. Enough powder 
must have been burnt to stock a 
magazine, as they never measure 
the charge, but simply pour a hand- 
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ful down the barrel and discharge 
it with the most utter recklessness. 
Accidents are not unfrequently the 
result, either from guns bursting or 
otherwise. The next day the cere- 
mony was continued in the soko, 
the whole place being crowded with 
foot and horse soldiery and spec- 
tators. Knots of Riff warriors in 
their wild attire, with turbans formed 
by twisting their red cloth gun- 
covers round their heads, were dotted 
about, and added to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. The infant in 
whose honour it all was, clad in 
splendid green and gold raiment, 
sat in the midst on a gorgeously 
caparisoned horse and looked serene- 
ly on. A course was cleared among 
the mob of onlookers, and ten or 
twelve horsemen forming in line 
galloped forward at full speed, and ° 
raising their guns in one hand over 
their heads, discharged them sim- 
ultaneously. This was _ repeated 
several times; in fact, the perfor- 
mance lasted the greater part of the 
afternoon. Not long after this the 
great festival of the Aissaouias took 
place, which, I regret to say, sta, | 
absent on a shooting expedition, 

failed to witness. The Aissaouias 
are a sect of fanatics resembling the 
dancing dervishes of Turkey in 
some respects, but deriving their 
origin from the sacred city of Mequi- 
nez in Morocco, whence they have 
spread all over the East. I was told 
that the town and soko were filled 
with them, and that in the trans- 
ports of their fanaticism they gashed 
themselves with knives and stones, 
while they imitated wild beasts of 
various kinds, howling and grovel- 
ling on the ground. Europeans 


should be careful on these occa- 
sions, if they go out at all, at any 
rate not to approach too near to 
the processions, or get under the 
sacred banners, as there is no know- 
ing what mischief the fanatics may 
do in their delirious frenzy. 
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Festivals of different kinds are 
of such frequent occurrence at Tan- 
gier, that it is difficult for a stranger 
to know what they are all about. 
Looking out one Friday morning, 
I saw what appeared to be a kind 
of children’s féte,—the women all 
wearing embroidery, and the chil- 
dren most prettily dressed. In the 
soko were a number of merry-go- 
rounds and curious swings revol- 
ving on pivots, on which the youth 
of Tangier appeared to be trying 
to break their necks, though with- 
out success as far as I am aware. 
But far the most remarkable inci- 
dent of the day’s proceedings was 
a great outbreak of “Juden-hetz” 
on the part of the dervish popula- 
tion. During certain hours of this 

articular day, it seems, Jews were 
interdicted by custom from appear- 
ing in the market-place. Directly any 
unfortunate Israelite showed him- 
self outside the walls, the mob 
raised a yell and went for him with 
brickbats and paving-stones; so 
that we were gratified by the fre- 
quent spectacle, more amusing to 
us than the victims, of a Jew dodg- 
ing in and out among the booths 
erected at the side of the soko, 
and screening himself as best he 
might from the shower of missiles. 
Occasionally, if very hard pressed, 
he would ensconce himself inside 
one of these booths, and his tem- 
ars fortress would then be bom- 
arded till he was forced to brave 
the shower and flee to the next 
place of shelter. Iam not aware 
that any one was killed, though 
I saw several Jews with terrible 
wounds on their heads and the 
blood streaming from them. 

Like many other people, I had 
come out to Tangier with certain 
preconceived notions with regard to 
the country and climate, which sub- 
sequent acquaintance with the place 
was destined to dispel. I expected 


to find myself, if not exactly in an 
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arid desert, at least in a sandy and 
comparatively barren country, and 
to be exposed to the rays of a scorch- 
ing sun. It was an agreeable sur- 
prise, therefore, on making excur- 
sions inland, to see a fine alluvial 
soil, yielding rich and abundant 
crops, and capable of high cultiva- 
tion, while the climate is far from 
being unpleasantly warm. In fact, 
the extraordinary prevalence of the 
Levanté, or east wind, causes it to 
be extremely trying to people with 
weak chests. ‘To show the degree 
of cold which is experienced some- 
times, I may mention that once, 
while camping out on low ground, 
within less than a mile of the sea, 
our servant early one morning 
brought a good-sized lump of ice 
into the tent. During the earlier 
part of my sojourn at Tangier I 
made several short shooting expe- 
ditions into the country. My first 
experience of camp-life in Morocco 
was not altogether favourable. It 
was on a trip with a friend to the 
lakes of Sharf-al-Akab, some fifteen 
miles distant from Tangier, where 
we were told excellent snipe-shoot- 
ing was to be obtained. The wea- 
ther was all that could be desired 
for two days; but on the last even- 
ing the sky was lowering, and a 
watery sunset betokened a change. 
To describe what befell, I extract a 
leaf from my diary, and let the in- 
experienced in camping out take a 
warning therefrom to slacken their 
tent-ropes at the approach of bad 
weather. “1 a.m.—Light rain out- 
side; went to sleep again. 3 A.M. 
—Tremendous downpour, of ‘real 
Morocco’ quality. 4.5.— Woke 
, and asked him to go and 
dig a trench outside to catch the 
water, which he very unreasonably 
refused to do. 4.30.—Water com- 
ing through. 4.45.—More water in. 
5 a.m.—Sides of tent approaching; 
felt wet canvas against my left ear 
5.10.—Utter collapse ; pole fell ove 
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the beds, and both buried under the 
sopping canvas.” After half an 
hour’s struggle with the tent-pole, 
and searching for clothes and valu- 
ables, we crawled out in our night- 
shirts into the rain. We always 
took a bottle of “Eno” with us 
(I trust that indefatigable adver- 
tiser will not seize upon’ this as a 
puff!), and in the confusion the 
cork came out, and the contents 
fizzled in the slush. The intense 
alarm of the Moors, who evidently 
expected an explosion, was most 
comical to behold. We learnt after- 
wards that the rainfall was half an 
inch, but at half-past seven it began 
to clear ; so, after getting some break- 
fast in our sopping clothes, we shot 
for the rest of the day, and rode 
back to Tangier in the evening, 
having bagged in two and a half 
days’ shooting 824 brace of snipe, 
with a few extras. The shooting 
in Morocco is excellent, the game 
comprising snipe—which, as the 
Irishman said, are “mostly jost- 
ling thereabouts ”—hares, rabbits, 
quail (at certain seasons), duck of 
all kinds, partridges, and wild boar. 
There are also jackals in consider- 
able numbers, and in the interior 
hyenas are sometimes met with. 
The sport, par excellence, how- 
ever, of the country is pig-sticking, 
for which expeditions are periodi- 
cally organised by Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, the British Minister to 
the Court of Morocco ; and owing to 
his kindness and hospitality, I was 
enabled to see a good deal of this 
pastime. The other method of 
boar-hunting is by the battue sys- 
tem, the guns being posted in front, 
and the game driven up to them. 
This, if not equal to pig-sticking, is 
likewise excellent fun,—the shriek- 
ing and uproar of the beaters, ac- 
companied by the barking of dogs, 
the braying of horns, and the dis- 
charge of guns, rendering it very 
exciting. The curses and impreca- 
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tions, mingled with the most bit- 
ing sarcasms, that are showered on 
the unfortunate animals, are enough 
to oust the most stubborn boar 
from his lair, An Arab oath is a 
very elaborate affair, being sustain- 
ed through a number of parentheses 
and subordinate phrases to an in- 
definite length. ‘“ May Allah burn 
the ashes of your great-grandfather, 
who was the miserable offspring 
of a brother and sister,” &c., &c., 
may serve as an example. They 
imagine the unclean animal to be 
the abode of jins, or evil spirits, 
and maintain sometimes a running 
conversation with him, every word 
of which he is supposed to un- 
derstand. There is a curious cere- 
mony connected with the sport, 
to which all successful novices are 
subjected. After killing my first . 
pig the chief hunter came up and 
took away my gun, and a ring being 
formed, the piece was put up to 
auction. After it has been bidden 
for a while you have to buy it in 
yourself at a certain price, say four 
or five dollars. It is a way of pay- 
ing the beaters, who otherwise con- 
tribute their services for nothing. 
Boar-hunting has its disadvantages, 
for it is unquestionably a dangerous 
amusement. There are perils of the 
pig, which, if wounded, will turn and 
rend you; perils of the gentleman, 
who will ride with his lance in rest 
instead of carrying the point in the 
air, or of the no less objectionable 
individual who shifts from his post 
and fires wildly down the line; of 
the ambushed Moor, who shoots im- 
partially in any direction; while, 
unless you are well mounted, you 
have a very tolerable chance of 
breaking your neck. One accident 
occurred as follows. While posted 
one day waiting for boar, we heard 
a more than usual commotion among 
the beaters, which lasted for some 
time, till at length a huge grey old 
tusker broke cover, and came across 
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the intervening space up to my left- 
hand neighbour. He fired and 
wounded the beast, which imme- 
diately charged; and whether he 
fell or was knocked over, I never 
could make out, but the next thing 
I saw was my friend sprawling on 
the ground, and the boar jumping 
clean over him. Several people 
rushed up to the rescue, and blazed 
away promiscuously, so that, though 
no one was injured by the pig, I 
was more shocked than surprised 
to find that one gentleman had re- 
ceived a slug in the arm. Fourteen 
shots were fired at poor piggy, which 
made off ee ee a was 
seen crossing a river by ohe of the 
Moors, who, in their familiar lan- 
guage of hyperbole, described him 
as descending the hill “ quarrelling 
with himself, and with a large tree 
on each tusk!” He added, that 
though his gun was loaded, the 
charge had been there since a very 
uncertain date, and it contained 
what he called a “running bullet,” 
so that he thought it prudent not 
to fire. 

Coursing is another amusement 
much in vogue, though their method 
of pursuing it is not strictly sugges- 
tive of meetings at Plumpton or the 
Waterloo Cup. About fifty beaters 
walk along in a row with a very 
mixed pack of hounds, consisting 
of all the curs from the neighbour- 
ing villages, interspersed here and 
there with a few real greyhounds. 
When the hare is started, you gal- 
lop after it on horseback, though, 
owing to the crowd of men and 
dogs, the poor beast is so bewil- 
dered as a rule, that it is soon cap- 
tured. The Moors take the keen- 
est interest in this as in all other 
sport,—the love of the chase being 
> a national characteristic. 

hile we were shooting in the 
country they would troop out of 
the villages to come and beat for 
us, their well-meant exertions being 
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at times a great nuisance. In the 
remoter districts, where they seldom 
or never see a European sports- 
man, their delight at seeing a bird 
killed on the wing is unbounded, 
that being a feat they never attempt 
with their own clumsy weapons, 
During the first two months of 
my stay at Tangier, I did not extend 
my excursions to any distance into 
the country, with the exception of 
a week’s camping in the hilly dis- 
trict of Andjra, which lies to the 
east of Tangier in the direction of 
Ceuta. In January, however, four 
of us arranged an expedition to 
Larache, a seaport town some sey- 
enty miles to the south-west, where 
we were told that game, especially 
partridges, in fabulous quantities 
was to be found. We determined 
to dispense with the services of 
guides and dragomen, and arranged 
everything for ourselves. To that 
large majority of people to whom 
expense is a consideration, I can 
recommend this place as being by 
far the most economical. We spent 
several busy days in hiring horses, 
baggage-animals, and servants, and 
getting together our tents, utensils, 
and other camp requisites. Our 
retinue consisted of a cook named 
Salam, a tall good-natured fellow, 
only moderately proficient in his 
art, but rather inclined to be honest 
as far as is possible in an oriental; 
a stolid individual rejoicing in the 
name of Almarackslai, who acted as 
escort and general help; and lastly, 
Jona, the servant, a most comical 
bandy - legged creature, and a sad 
rogue, but always wearing an ex- 
pression of the most intense injured 
innocence. The “escort” is always 
a necessity in Morocco, though to 
rely on him for purposes of defence 
would indeed be depending on 4 
broken reed. His chief use appears 
to be, that in case any one is robbed, 
or if your throat is cut, you may 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
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that the Moorish Government is re- 
sponsible. 

After the inevitablee squabbling 
and palavering, without which no 
oriental can perform the smallest 
operation, we effected a start at 
8 a.m. on the 24th of January, our 
course being along the broad and 
well-defined track which constitutes 
the highroad to Fez. The road for 
the first few hours lay through a 
comparatively flat country, nearly 
destitute of trees, but the greater 
part cultivated and giving promise 
of a good crop. Morocco was once 
densely wooded, but the forests 
have been almost entirely cut down 
for charcoal,—the thriftless Moor 
taking no pains to preserve the 
timber or plant fresh trees. Here 
and there a grove of olives remain- 
ing untouched marked the tomb of 
a saint, where religious scruple pre- 
served the trees from destruction. 
Four or five hours from Tangier we 
entered a wilder country, studded 
with low bushes and palm scrub, 
and began to climb a steep hill by 
a rough and stony path that ren- 
dered our progress very slow. We 
soon quitted the Fez road for an- 
other branching off to the right, 
which conducted us to our first 
halting-place, Lahabeah,—a _collec- 
tion of a few wattled huts within an 
enclosure of cactus, politely called 
a village. Here we passed the 
night, after some fearful haggling as 
to the price of provisions and corn, 
the Moors evidently thinking that 
they ought to make the most out 
of such rare birds of passage. We 
resumed our journey early next 
morning, so as, if possible, to arrive 
at our destination the same day. 

As we neared Larache, the coun- 
try became more hilly and _ varie- 
gated, and we passed through some 
beantiful woods with a rich under- 
growth of mosses, ferns, and flower- 
ing creepers. Our mules kept up a 
steady four miles an hour, so that 





at five o’clock we pitched the tents 
in the village of El Hamiss, a breezy 
spot about six miles from Larache. 
Our camp was on a common near 
the edge of a high table-land, from 
which the ground gescended, pre- 
cipitously at first, then in a gradual 
slope for three miles, to the shore of 
the Atlantic. The natives brought 
provisions for sale to our tents, and 
the same process of bargaining was 
gone through as on the previous 
day. It was necessary to be on 
the qui vive, as they were up to all 
sorts of dodges. We detected one 
fellow covering up a quantity of 
bad butter in a jar with a layer of 
good, and exposed him with igno- 
miny. It requires a certain amount 
of time to teach a Moor that, ac- 
cording to European notions, butter 


does not, like wine, improve with - 


keeping, and that the comparative 
insipidity of the article when fresh 
is preferable to the strong rancid 
flavour which suits their palates. 
I must confess the prices were not 
what most people would consider 
exorbitant: eggs, 3d. or 4d. a-dozen ; 
the like price for a pound of butter ; 
chickens, 6d. a piece; and a moudh 
of corn (about 50 Ib.) costing less 
than three shillings. The day after 
our arrival we divided into two 
parties, and went out prospecting. 
The partridges were not in such 
multitudes as to darken the air 
with their wings in the way we 
had been led to expect, but there 
were quite enough to give us very 
fair sport. During our absence we 
had sent Jona into Larache to 
market for us; and not being 
satisfied with the account he gave 
us of his purchases, we interrogated 
him strictly. Being asked to swear 
to the truth of his assertions, he 
replied, “ Por Dios, sentor — por 
Dios,” which he repeated over and 
over again; but nothing would in- 
duce him to swear by Allah, and so 
perjure himself with the name of 
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God in his own tongue! His face, 
however, during the cross-examina- 
tion, was too much for us, and 
made it impossible to maintain the 
ore gravity which would have 
efitted the proceedings. The fol- 
lowing morniff¥ we mounted our 
horses and rode off to Larache. 
The town is an unhealthy fever- 
stricken spot on some rising ground 
at the mouth of a big river, and 
surrounded by extensive marshes. 
We left our horses on the river- 
bank, and were ferried across into 
the town, where we strolled through 
some of the principal streets and 
into the soko, which, unlike Tan- 
gier, is inside the walls. From 
here a narrow road conducted us 
to the southern gate, by which, 
after passing an old moat at the 
foot of a lofty wall, we emerged 
into the open country. The fortifi- 
cations were built by the Portu- 
guese, and are said to be in imitation 
of the side of a line-of-battle ship, 
though for my part I never could 
trace the resemblance. Before leav- 
ing we made a number of purchases, 
and started home with a fresh stock 
of provisions and 50 |b. of corn, 
which was rolled up in the soldier’s 
gelab, and placed on my horse, half 
of it being lost on the homeward 
journey through the bursting of the 
cloth. During dinner the same 
evening we heard a great commo- 
tion in the village, and on looking 
out saw one of the adjoining Moor- 
ish houses on fire, every one stand- 
ing round and screeching, but not 
a soul making the slightest effort at 
extinguishing the flames. We all 
ran out and assisted in the rescue 
of effects (consisting chiefly of a few 
old pots and stools) from the burn- 
ing mansion. It was warm work; 


and while endeavouring to drag out 
a lot of bamboo canes which they 
were anxious to save, we noticed 
that all the thatch-roof over our 
We just had 


heads was in a blaze. 
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time to bolt out when the whole 
affair fell in with a crash, giving us 
a rather narrow escape. The owner 
bore his loss with characteristic 
equanimity, accepting it as the de- 
cree of fate; that strange fatalism 
of theirs, which is the fatal bar to 
all progress, teaching them, by way 
of compensation, at least to endure 
misfortune. 

A few days after we joined in a 
boar-hunt, which had been organised 
in some adjoining hills. It was the 
day of the Aissaouia festival, and 
we heard a great din of music and 
gun-firing at three o’clock in the 
morning. It had been settled that 
the sheikh of the village should be 
ready for us with the hunters and 
dogs at 9 a.m.,—a rather futile kind 
of arrangement in a country where 
time is not regulated by clock or 
watch. After waiting an hour and 
a half we sent up to inquire when 
they were likely to put in an ap- 
pearance. The messenger returned 
to say that the sheikh was engaged 
at his devotions, but that he had 
nearly done, and then, after he had 
had his breakfast, he would be very 
much at our service. There was 
nothing for it but to wait; and at 
length, some hours after the ap- 
pointed time, we made astart. The 
first few beats were in a wild hilly 
country covered with dense bushes. 
As the day wore on we were joined 
by numbers of hunters from the 
villages round about, all armed with 
their long guns, the consequence 
being, that while waiting for the 
boar we were surrounded by these 
fellows all standing with their guns 
“at the ready” in attitudes of the 
most intense expectation. If the 
boar appeared at a safe distance 
they blazed away at him anywhere, 
and for a while we seemed to carry 
our lives in our hands; only if he 
came their way they all fled in the 
direst terror without firing a shot. 
They never touched the pig by any 
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chance, but simply jeopardised their 
neighbours; so that next time we 
stipulated that no native sportsmen 
should be allowed, or at least that 
they should be kept under proper 
control. The best of it was, that 
when we came to the payment of 
the beaters, the uninvited gentle- 
men with the guns claimed their 
share of remuneration for their 
kindness in having endangered our 
lives and spoilt our sport. Need- 
less to say, they did not get much. 

After we had been encamped 
nearly a week, we were fortunate 
in making the acquaintance of a 
Moor in the village, named Berghel, 
who supplied us with all neces- 
saries. He was a most charming 
old fellow, quite one of Nature’s 
gentlemen, and was reported to be 
extremely rich. His mode of life 
did not indicate great wealth, but 
in Morocco any such display would 
be the height of imprudence. The 
rapacious governors have a keen 
scent for such prey, and directly 
any one is suspected of hoarding 
riches, they are not long in finding 
an excuse for relieving him of 
them. There can be little doubt 
that much treasure lies concealed 
in the ground throughout Morocco, 
the owners having buried it and 
kept the secret till they died. One 
afternoon he invited us to his do- 
main in the village, where, after 
spending some hours in a superb 
orange-grove, he conducted us to 
take tea at his house. 

Before entering we all took off 
our Moorish slippers, after the fash- 
ion of the country, and leaving 
them in the porch, walked inside in 
our stockings. The interior of the 
house was quite plain, but ex- 
tremely comfortable. Tea was 
served with bread and butter in 
the usual Moorish manner—the 
teapot being almost filled with 
sugar, and a small quantity of tea 
being added, it was then filled 
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with water. As the beverage was 
concocting, he put in a few leaves 
of highly scented freshly gathered 
verbena, the result being a pale 
syrupy compound, tasting strongly 
of the verbena; but the flavour of 
tea was hardly perceptible. How- 
ever, we managed to swallow it, 
and a brazier of incense was then 
assed round till the room was 
filled with its sickly fumes. We 
became great friends after this visit, 
and he used to sit for half an hour 
in our tent every evening when he 
brought us our supplies. He never 
asked for payment at the time, but 
let us keep the accounts, naively 
remarking that “we had eaten 
bread in his house, and he was 
sure we should not swindle him.” 
Talking of accounts, it became a 
rather serious matter keeping them ° 
in the coin of the country, which 
consists entirely of copper, and is 
of very little value. Two of these 
copper coins (containing nearly as 
much copper as twopence) make a 
blanquillo, 4 blanquillos=1 onza, 
and 4 onzas=1 (Spanish) Real de 
Vellon, about twopence-halfpenny. 
You may carry sixpennyworth of 
this money with tolerable ease, 
but when it comes to pounds, the 
services of a donkey are required ; 
while to reduce some thousands of 
blanquillos to pounds, shillings, and 
pence is no joke. : 

Our guns supplied us with 
animal food, so that we never had 
occasion to purchase meat. The 
only drawback to this was that the 
Moors refused to eat game killed 
by Christians. In the Mohammedan 
religion the slaughter of any animal 
is regarded as a sacrifice to Allah. 
Therefore, if this sacrifice is per- 
formed by an infidel the flesh is un- 
clean. The only way out of the 


difficulty is to cut the throat of 
everything you shoot that is not 
intended for your own consump- 
tion. 


Accordingly, I always took 
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a knife with me, and directly I 
shot a partridge, ran up and cut its 
throat, till I found that this was no 
use, as the bird, being killed by me, 
was still unclean, so that we had 
to employ a Moor for the purpose. 
Some Moors are not so scrupulous, 
and will eat wild boar; but most 
of them are careful to avoid it. I 
used sometimes to give them any 
piece of meat that might remain 
over from luncheon, and after they 
had eaten it, tell them jokingly 
that it was haloof (boar), when 
their faces would assume a most 
serious expression. 

One morning, hearing a great 
commotion outside the tent, we 
found a woman and her daughter 
being led along forcibly by several 
men. The woman was gesticulat- 
ing violently, and evidently using 
the choicest Arabic Billingsgate she 
could command. I never heard 
such fearful scolding, the lady’s 


eyes flashing, and her whole body 


trembling with passion, It ap- 
peared that, not agreeing with her 
spouse, she had fled from the con- 
jugal abode, and a soldier had been 
despatched to restore her to her 
lord. The latter stood by smiling, 
in no way disturbed by the fierce 
invective launched at him by the 
virago. He was probably quite 
used to it at home. 

' After we had remained nearly 
three weeks, and the game began to 
show decided signs of diminishing, 
we thought it time to make tracks 
homewards. We had had a most 
delightful trip, and as good sport 
as anybody could desire, having 
bagged between five and six hun- 
dred head. The weather was per- 
fect throughout; and I never ex- 
erienced such a delightful climate, 
being milder and more equable than 
that at Tangier, and free from the 
incessant east wind. We managed 
to procure some baggage-animals 
(very sorry creatures they were) ; 
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and after spending half the morn- 
ing in squabbling as to the number 
of mules required, the route we 
should take, and various other trifles, 
we at last effected a start. We 
travelled this time by way of Arzei- 
lah, a small town on the coast. Our 
old friend accompanied us a short 
distance from the village, where we 
all bade him a fond farewell. Be- 
fore we had covered a mile on our 
journey, one of the mules came to 
rief—which, indeed, occurred every 
half-hour throughout the remainder 
of the day. Directly one beast was 
down, and all hands occupied in 
setting him on his legs, another 
would think it a favourable oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a little repose, 
and promptly lie down also, when 
the same operation had to be re- 
peated over again. This retarded 
our progress to such an extent that 
darkness overtook us some six miles 
from Arzeilah, where we purposed 
spending the night. Near the out- 
skirts of the town we entered a 
gloomy lane, with a high bank on 
either side topped with trees, pitch- 
dark, and very boggy at the bot- 
tom. Here a mule came down in 
the mud, and the greatest confusion 
ensued. The Moors all began to 
swear and to weep, saying it was 
hopeless trying to get on, and al- 
most refused to work. However, 
we bullied them on, and by striking 
lucifer-matches, managed to throw 
a little light upon the scene, and 
so get the mule unloaded. Part 
of the cargo was put on the backs 
of the men; and in that way we 
arrived under the walls of Arzeilah 
—an old Portuguese fortress, whose 
half-ruined battlements stood ont 
in picturesque relief against the 
starlit sky. The gates were locked, 
and not a soul stirring ; so we made 
our servants, sorely against their 
will, move on in search of a place 
to encamp. We soon came on 
what looked a tolerably open spot, 
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and ordered them to pitch the tents. 
At this they all broke out afresh, 
cursing each other and ourselves, 
and gibbering like madmen, and 
for a while nothing could be done. 
When they had quieted down a 
little, we discovered the cause of 
all this commotion. The place was 
a Mohammedan graveyard, and we 
were desecrating the tombs of the 
dead. However, there was no help 
for it, as it was nearly pitch-dark, 
the grass reeking with dew, and 
one of our party seriously unwell ; 
so by dint of great exertions, and 
doing half the work ourselves, we 
got the tents fixed for the night. 
There was a tombstone under my 
bed, but no ghost disturbed my 
slumbers. The Mohammedans say 
that the souls of the departed are 
disturbed if a Christian walks over 
their graves, and one should be 
careful to avoid doing so. 
dire commotion there must have 


been among the souls of the de- 
funct faithful, with four infidels 
sleeping above their last resting- 


place, I hardly like to imagine. 
We were truly sorry to thus offend 
the scruples of our servants; but 
under the circumstances we could 
not have done otherwise. The 
muleteers told us we should have 
to be up betimes next morning, as 
a tidal river had to be crossed, and 
we should be unable to ford it later 
than 3 a.m. Accordingly, I turned 
in for a few hours in my clothes, 
and at two o’clock rose and went 
over to our servants’ tent. I found 
them, all curled up in their gelabs, 
and snoring loud enough to wake 
the dead at their feet. It required 
several good hard kicks to rouse 
them, when they sat up and rubbed 
their eyes, swore they had been 
awake all the time, and were just 
coming to call me! I said it was 
time to start; whereupon they all 
began to make excuses, saying it 
was too late, the beasts weren’t fed, 
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and we should certainly break down 
on the way. This was unanswer- 
able: so I went back to bed. We 
did not get off till nearly two o’clock 
the next afternoon, and arrived at 
Tangier the evening of the follow- 
ing day, after an absence of more 
than three weeks. 

My next trip was to Tetuan. I 
was unwilling to quit Morocco 
without visiting this interesting 
place, and the result proved it to 
be well worth the trouble. My 
friends having left for Italy, I pro- 
cured the services of an escort—a 
fine-looking barbarian—and a bag- 
gage-mule, and started off alone. 
The distance is about forty-five 
miles, which we accomplished in 
eleven hours, including the cus- 
tomary halt for an hour at mid- 
day. We passed several heaps of - 
stones, or murder-cairns, by the 
wayside, marking the spot where 
some poor wretch had been sent to 
his last account; and pious way- 
farers should never omit to add 
their stone to the pile. Our stop- 
ping-place was at the fondak or 
caravanserai, a square stone build- 
ing erected for the accommodation 
of travellers near the top of a wild 
mountain - pass. Here we regaled 
ourselves with Moorish coffee and 
such provisions as we had brought 
with us. From the summit of the 
pass there is a grand view of Tetuan 
with its white-roofed houses glisten- 
ing in the sun, and the blue Medi- 
terranean beyond. The town is 
magnificently situated in a valley 
watered by the Wad Martin, which, 
unlike the generality of Morocco 
rivers, always has some water in 
its channel. To the east, a plain 
some five miles wide extends to 
the sea-shore; while in front the 
hills of the wild Riff country rise 
to a height of 3000 feet, backed 
by the loftier spurs of the Northern 
Atlas range. The lower slopes of 
the hills are dotted with numerous 
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white Moorish villas, and covered 
with luxuriant orange-groves. Out- 
side the western gate I found two 
friends encamped, and spent the 
evening in their tents. As the 
environs of the town were said to 
be infested by Riffian bandits and 
marauders, and the gates were closed 
at sundown, it became necessary to 
obtain permission to stay out after 
dark. At nine o'clock, however, 
just as I was settling down for a 
smoke in a very comfortable chair, 
a letter arrived from the Bashaw to 
say the caballero (myself) was to 
come in at once. There was noth- 
ing to be done but to obey, and 
on going outside the tent 1 found 
an imposing guard of Riff soldiers 
waiting for me, who encompassed 
me about and conducted me to the 
town. On reaching the gate they 
all halted and grounded arms, while 
I marched through their midst into 
the street with my sense of self-im- 
portance immeasurably increased ! 
Not. that I ever imagined it was 
done out of any personal regard, 
but simply from a fear that if any- 
thing happens to an Englishman, 
there is likely to be a fuss and 
inquiry, and trouble will come of 
it. It is very desirable that this 
wholesome feeling of respect should 
be preserved among _ orientals, 
wherever Europeans come in con- 
tact with them. 

Tetuan resembles Tangier in 
many respects, but it is larger and 
more interesting as a type of the 
ideal Eastern city, and remaining, 
if possible, in a more fossilised 
condition. The streets are dirtier 
and worse paved, while the com- 
parative absence of the European 
element in the population lends it 
amore primitive air. A consider- 
able part of the town is in ruins 
from the bombardment of 1859, 
when the Spaniards under Marshal 
O’Donnell captured and took pos- 
session of the place. It is remark- 


able for the number of its mosques, 
some of which are of great size and 
beanty—though here, as elsewhere 
in Morocco, no Christian or Jew 
dare set foot within them. The 
Jewish quarter, where I was lodged, 
was remarkable for its extraordinar 

squalor and filth, and the generally 
wretched appearance of its inhabi- 
tants. The Jews of Tetuan are 
treated with great harshness, and 
subjected to numerous indignities, 
A separate quarter of the town is 
assigned to them, wherein they 
are strictly confined after sundown 
under severe penalties ; and various 
disqualifications, marking them off 
as a separate and inferior race, help 
to embitter their existence. They 
are universally bullied, browbeaten, 
and despised, and betray the effects 
of such treatment in their bearing 
and in every line of their faces. 
While the poorest Moor deports 
himself with an air of independ- 
ence, and walks with a kind of 
manly swagger, a Jew, however 
rich, is always timid and cringing, 
and steals along with an abject air 
of submissiveness and dejection. 
The same system of persecution 
prevails against them in every city 
of the empire, except Tangier, 
where they are tolerably inde- 
pendent. It is impossible to de- 
fend such conduct on the part of 
their oppressors; but when one 
considers the peculiarities of the 
Jewish character, one must admit 
the fact that it is calculated to 
exasperate a semi-civilised people 
like the Moors in almost every con- 
ceivable manner. Their strange and 
outlandish customs, their tribal ex- 
clusiveness, their obnoxious habits 
of amassing wealth, and the bru- 
tality with which they use such 
power as they may become pos- 
sessed of, all serve to subject them 
to the odium of those who, while 
they are their undisputed masters, 
yet feel they cannot get on without 
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them. “Sufferance is the badge 
of all their tribe,” and the conven- 
tional idea of the Jew exemplified 
by Shylock, is, I take it, very often 
the correct one in these countries; 
and while human nature remains 
what it is, we must not be sur- 
prised at their being periodically 
the victims of popular outbreaks, 
however much we may deplore the 
fact. “Frenchman good, German 
good, Englishman very good—Jew 
no good,” a polite donkey-boy re- 
marked to me one day; and he 
was only expressing the  senti- 
ments of the vast majority of his 
compatriots. 

I had some capital shooting the 
first day, and devoted the evening 
and following day to sight-seeing, 
—my host, Mr. Isaac Nahon, being 
most obliging in his attentions, 
and accompanying me through the 
town. There are no less than three 
sokos, or market-places, inside the 
walls. The first of these, as I 
walked through, was filled with 
women from the country selling 
embroidery and richly worked vest- 
ments. As I was bargaining with 
them one lady waxed quite fes- 
tive, and, slightly lowering her 
veil, seemed disposed to commence 
a flirtation, whereat she was stern- 
ly reproved by a bystander for her 
undue familiarity. Perhaps it was 
her husband. The shops in the 
town were very curious, the two 
chief trades being in leather-work 
and Moorish guns. The manufac- 
turers of the latter occupy a large 
section of the town, and here these 
antique weapons are turned out by 
hundreds, the whole of Morocco 
being supplied from Tetuan. It 
was a most interesting process to 
watch: rude hand-work, unassisted 
by machinery of any kind, with 
the single exception of a large 
wheel, which, turned by - hand, 
served to roll the barrel into shape. 
One set of workmen made the 
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barrels, another the hammers and 
locks, and a third the woodwork. 
A plain gun will fetch about five 
dollars, but some of them are 
beautifully worked in ebony and 
ivory, and sell for a much higher 
price. From the gunsmiths’ shops 
we walked down to the ancient 
alace of Tetuan, once the resi- 
dence of the Court, but now for 
the most part in an uninhabitable 
condition. There was a fine Moor- 
ish court in the centre, with some 
beautiful wood-carving and mosaics 
on the walls, but the latter were 
defaced by the whitewash, which 
is the bane of all Moorish archi- 
tecture, though they would deem 
it sacrilege to remove it. As we 
passed out I caught a glimpse of 
the Bashaw and his suite in a room 
near the entrance, but. did not ven- 
ture to look long at his Highness. 
Returning through the street we 
met a noisy procession of men and 
boys on the way to pray for rain, 
which was sorely needed, at the 
tomb of a patron saint. One man 
directed the proceedings, and tried 
to keep every one in his proper 
place, occasionally administering 
sound knocks to youths whose 
movements were unduly erratic. 
It is customary to place dishes of 
kus-kussoo (the national dish of 
Morocco) upon the tomb in the 
evening. The next morning the 
grave is revisited, and if, as in 
famine time is not unlikely to 
happen, the food has disappeared, 
it is considered a favourable sign 
that the saint will incline his ear 
to their prayers. We next made 
our way up the kasbah, and thence 
through a large Arab cemetery, 
where, it being Friday (the Mo- 
hammedan Sabbath), white-robed 
women were flitting about like 
ghosts, weeping and praying at 
the tombs of departed relatives. 
On the way down I saw a black’ 
slave following his master like a 
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sheep, being cried through the 
streets for sale. This was the 
only occasion on which I actually 
witnessed the process, though I 
was told that slave-markets are 
frequently held on the quiet at 
Tangier, while they are of fre- 
quent occurrence at Larache. It 
is strange that this hateful insti- 
tution, while rigorously suppressed 
in remoter countries, should flourish 
in such close proximity to Europe. 
Slavery, however, in Morocco is far 
from being the brutal system that 
existed in Christian countries; for 
the Mohammedans as a rule treat 
their charges well, and the slaves 
are happy and contented. 

Through the courtesy of the 
owner I was permitted to visit 
the house of a rich Moor of Tetuan, 
and at two in the afternoon pre- 
sented myself at the door. I was 
received in a very cordial manner 
by my host, and conducted through 
a court richly decorated with mo- 
saics and tile-work and a fountain 
in the centre, into an inner room. 
Here he pointed to a luxurious 
divan, and seating himself oppos- 
ite me proceeded to pump me quite 
dry on a most astonishing variety 
of subjects. He was an elderly man 
—of a grave and intelligent cast 
of countenance, and with that air 
of well-bred dignity which seems 
habitual with orientals. He had 
travelled a great deal for a Moor, 
and spoke French with tolerable 
fluency. He was anxious to know 
if the French were still in Tunis, 
and expressed his dislike and con- 
tempt for them in no measured 
terms— saying they were good 
enough to fight against half-armed 
Arabs, but that the Germans could 
beat them any time they liked. 
He felt certain, moreover, that they 
had designs upon Morocco, and in- 
quired if there was any truth in the 
rumours of a recent engagement 
on the frontier. He was much in- 


terested in England, and said he 
had been in London, where he had 
seen the Queen, and wanted to 
know her Majesty’s mode of life 
and all about her, till it became 
necessary to explain that, not being 
an intimate at Court, I was hardly 
qualified to answer. At this point 
my host’s brother came in and fol- 
lowed the conversation with evident 
interest—suggesting questions for 
his relation to put to me, my replies 
being translated to him in Arabic, 
A wonderful string of interroga- 
tories here followed. ‘“ Was there 
not much sugar and corn in Lon- 
don? (two great necessaries of 
Moorish existence). What was the 
extent of the British empire? and 
how many subjects had we in India? 
When I replied that her Majesty 
ruled over 200,000,000 natives, with 
40,000,000 Mohammedans, they 
opened their eyes; and I think it 
was only native politeness that pre- 
vented them expressing incredulity 
at the statement. What was my 
age and profession? Was I a Pro- 
testant or a Roman Catholic? and 
what was the difference between 
them? Did the Protestants be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ? and was He 
the Author of the Bible? On my 
replying in the negative, a slight 
pause ensued, after which he want- 
ed to know how old the world was 
according to the Bible. I said 
that by strictly following the Bible 
narrative we made the world out to 
be 6000 years old. He was greatly 
pleased at this, and said that co- 
incided with the Koran. “But,” 
he went on, “can you tell me how 
it is that while the Koran and the 
Bible both agree in saying that the 
world is 6000 years old, the Chinese 
Book, on the contrary, declares it 
to be 33,000? This was rather 
a stumper; so I replied cautiously, 
that I really could not say, but 
that many wise and learned men 
in Europe thought that the world 
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was a great deal older even than 
that. At this they both relapsed 
into silence, and became awhile 
absorbed in reflection. The celibacy 
of the clergy was also a question 
that interested him, and he ap- 
eared quite relieved when I told 
fim that our priests might marry 
like other people. After some 
further conversation we adjourned 
up-stairs into a little room on the 
second storey, commanding a beauti- 
ful view eastwards over the plain. 
The whole house was richly fur- 
nished; and he showed me an 
American “Champion Regulator” 
clock with special pride, though 
he did not say by what means he 
regulated the time. I was after- 
wards informed, on excellent au- 


thority, that my friend’s name was. 


Kteeb, and that he was of very 
ancient lineage—being, in fact, a 
direct descendant of Boabdil. His 
uncle still keeps the keys of the 
gate in the Alhambra by which 
that monarch sallied forth to meet 
Ferdinand at the final conquest and 
surrender of Granada, and which 
the latter granted him at his spe- 
cial request. It is said that several 
of the Moors in Tetuan still retain 
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the keys of their ancestors’ houses, 
and the title-deeds to their estates 
in Granada—that earthly Paradise 
to which, every Friday, they de- 
voutly pray they may one day be 
restored. 

I should have liked to make an 
excursion in the mountains to the 
south of Tetuan, but it is said to 
be unsafe, and “the escort ” would 
not hear of it; so after one more 
good turn at my friends the snipe, 
I rode back to Tangier. My stay 
in Morocco was now nearly at an 
end, and it was with genuine re- 
gret that I soon after bade farewell 
to this delightful country, with its 
never-failing sources of amusement, 
its curious people, and all its inter- 
esting ceremonies of the past. I 
do not suppose the present state of 
things will long continue. The foot 
of the British tourist has not left 
its impression very deeply upon 
Morocco as yet; but doubtless ere 
long we shall hear of Tangier as 
a regular winter watering - place, 
or, I should say, a “ fashionable 
health - resort,” when the seeker 
after Nature will have to turn his 
back upon it and betake himself 
elsewhere. 
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“ There are two Goethes!” ex- 
claimed the beautiful and accom- 
mgt Charlotte von Stein, in the 
rst bitterness of her surprise, when 
she discovered that her favoured 
poet, the prospective Jupiter of the 
German Olympus, had descended 
from the high platform of pure 
spiritual communion with her to 
the common level of flesh -and- 
blood marriages—“ There are two 
Goethes!” Yes, my fair lady, 
most unquestionably: as certainly 
as you have a right hand and a left, 
or, what comes nearer to the point, 
a soul and a body, so certainly 
there were two Goethes,—a spirit- 
ual Goethe and a material Goethe, 
a Platonic Goethe and an Epicurean 
Goethe; Antisthenes to-day, and 
Aristippus to-morrow; a most 
equivocal Goethe, a most ambidex- 
trous Goethe, a most unreliable 
Goethe,—and you ought to have 
known it. You ought to have 
known that God did not clothe the 
spirit of that glorious Teutonic 
Apollo with flesh and blood in 
vain. You performed a wonderful 
feat, no doubt, in keeping the royal 
Bengal tiger hanging by your skirts 
and sucking spiritual nourishment 
from you, as a child takes milk from 
its mother, in the very spring-tide 
of his blood, for a whole decade 
of years; but you ought to have 
known that nature was nature, and 
that a purely spiritual marriage 
could not satisfy a Goethe for ever. 
Yes, there were two Goethes—or 
rather a dozen, or it may be more, 
if you will only try for a moment 
to count them on your fingers. 
There is first, of course, the Goethe 
that worshipped you, and composed 
the Hymn of the Angels in the pro- 
logue to Faust—a hymn worthy to 
receive a prominent place in all 


Christian psalm-books; the Pla- 
tonic Goethe; the semi- Christian 
Goethe; certainly the devout Goethe 
forthe nonce. Then comes the Epi- 
curean Goethe, or, to use a less 
vulgar term, the Dionysiac Goethe, 
the Aphroditic Goethe, the sensuous 
Goethe, the Greek Guoethe, the 
heathen Goethe, the Goethe who 
read Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
and Joannes Secundus de basits, 
who married Christiane Vulpius, and 
who wrote the Roman elegies, and 
in soft-flowing pentameters said— 


* Hine Welt zwar bist Du, O Rom, doch 
ohne die Liebe 

Ware die Welt nicht die Welt, ware denn 
Rom auch nicht Rom !” 


Not Platonic love at all this time 
certainly. Then, as a third Avatar, 
comes the philosophical and the 
theological Goethe, the student of 
Spinoza and the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and the author of the beau- 
tiful passage on the supremacy of 
Reverence in the higher culture, 
and the supremacy of Christianity 
as the highest form of all possible 
manifestations of that virtue. After 
that we have the scientific Goethe, 
the curious student of cold stones 
and dry bones, the patient observer 
of the phenomena of light through 
refracting media, and the discoverer 
of the law of congruity of type and 
metamorphosis of organs in the 
vegetable world. Then there was 
the artistical Goethe—the Goethe 
who, when in Rome, had his crayon 
and his pencil twenty times in his 
hand for once that he wielded the 
en; the Goethe who was so power- 
fully attracted by works of art, and 
so eager for the education of the 
eye which they imparted, that for 
many years he was sorely exercised 
to know whether Nature had meant 
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him for apainter orapoet. Fifthly 
comes the critical Goethe, the man 
of large survey, subtle insight, 
loving appreciation, and cool judg- 
ment; the man who knew exactly 
where he stood, and where other 
people stood; and who practically 
achieved in his own judgments the 
wonder which he saw expressed 
on the countenance of his beloved 
Baroness, “to see things as they 
are, and to see all things with love ;” 
—*“the greatest poet of our age, and 
the greatest critic of all ages,” as 
Matthew Arnold pointedly, and not 
untruly, said. Lastly, there was 
Goethe the man of the world and 
the man of business, the statesman 
and the administrator; not in a 
light - fingered, easy, perfunctory 
style, as traducers are fond to insin- 
uate, but earnestly, thoroughly, and 
effectively, as indeed he did all 
things, combining the sensibility 
of the poet, and the ebulliency of 
youthful spirits, with the clear in- 
telligence and the stern resolve of 
an energetic and fruitful manhood. 
Well, then, here are at least six 
Goethes, and never, even to Aris- 
totle, was the epithet of “many- 
sided” more justly applied. For 
the great Grecian, though he knew 
all knowable, and was a master in 
two departments wherein the Ger- 
man was a blank—logic and mathe- 
matics—was in all his variety and 
in all his vastness a mere creature 
of cognition, a universal register, a 
living encyclopedia, a walking col- 
lege. But Goethe, as we have seen, 
though he neither knew, nor had 
the capacity to know, all things 
knowable, presented in the most 
wonderful harmony an antagonism 
of adverse qualities which Nature 
in her creative function, with a wise 
economy, generally keeps apart. 

The West-Eastern Divan—of 
which the present paper is intended 
to give a notion—belongs to the 
Epicurean, Dionysiac, or Anacreon- 
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tic Avatar, of Goethe’s Muse. By 
this, however, we do not mean 
that it breathes exclusively the at- 
mosphere of emotional enjoyment, 
of which wine and beauty are the 
most common and the most popu- 
lar symbols. Not at all. Goethe 
could never be a mere Anacreon, 
ora mere Epicurus, in the vulgar 
sense of the term: the real Epi- 
curus, as history teaches, was a wise 
man not less than Zeno; for the 
man who teaches how to enjoy the 
good things of life, and to enjoy 
them moderately and with discri- 
mination, is always wise; though, 
of course, he has not the stuff in 
him that makes a martyr or an 
apostle. Of this stuff certainly 
neither Goethe, nor HAfiz, nor an 
old college friend, Horace, to whom 
Hafiz has been compared, was 
made. Still Goethe wasa great deal 
more than even Epicurus at his 
best; the Hafizian element in him, 
which the West-Eastern Divan 
brings to the front, is only a volup- 
tuous oriental dress thrown slight- 
ly round the frame of a stout and 
severe hard-working occidental 
Teuton; or, as Carlyle aptly has 
it, the soft grass that mantles the 
slopes of the hard granite Ben. 
The West-Eastern Divan is a col- 
lection of short poems, or lightly 
thrown out verses and versicles, in 
the style and under the mask of 
the great Persian poet Hafiz. In 
fact, in this book Goethe pleases 
himself to throw off the German 
and play the Persian for the nonce, 
while at the same time, no doubt, 
he remains at heart what God made 
him, and takes up only as much 
of the style and manner of Hafiz as 
suits his humour for the moment. 
And it is not so much the literary 
style or the rhythmical peculiarities 
of the Persian poetry, that Goethe 
gives us in this remarkable little 
book; it is rather the tone and at- 
mosphere, the Persian spirit of rosy 
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enjoyment, and of calm, cheerful 
wisdom, to which we are intro- 
duced. It is a production of the 
poet’s later years, composed at in- 
tervals between the years 1810 and 
1819, when he had passed his 
sixtieth year, and was travelling 
towards his seventieth; the recrea- 
tion, therefore, of a wise old gentle- 
man, not particularly given at any 
period of his life to disturb him- 
self with the existence of evils in 
the world which it was not in his 
power to mend. The materials of 
which it was put together,—no 
doubt as diverse in their origin as 
they are loose in their texture,— 
first began to take serious shape in 
the year 1815—the year of the 
battle of Waterloo; and we can do 
nothing better than insert here the 
account which the poet gives of the 
matter in his diary (Zag und Jahres 
hefte) for the year :— 


‘1815. The year before I had re- 
ceived Yon Hammer’s translation of 
the poems of Hffiz; and though I 
had not remained uninfluenced by the 
specimens of this great poet which 
had appeared occasionally in various 
periodicals, the complete body of the 
works to which I was now formally 
introduced moved me so powerfully, 
that, if I had not contrived some 
means of exercising my own pro- 
ductive wr on the material they 

resented, I should certainly have 
Soon overwhelmed by it. On reading 
these translations, everything of a 
cognate character that in the course of 
years I had myself produced came to 
the surface, and this with so much the 
more emphasis, that precisely at that 
period I felt it absolutely necessary to 
retreat from the threatful aspect of 
the actual world into an ideal world 
in which I could at will participate 
according to my capacity of sympathy 
and enjoyment. 

‘*T did not enter into this world as a 
total stranger, but had from old times 
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carried about with me so much of 
oriental associations that I could even 
amuse myself a little with the lan- 
age, so far as it might be necessary 
or the relish of the poetry, and even 
with the writing and its peculiarities 
and ornamentations. I brought out 
from my portfolios the Moallakats, of 
which I had translated some immedi- 
ately after their appearance.* I en- 
deavoured to train my imagination to 
a complete sympathy with the life of 
the Bedouins; and the life of Ma- 
homet by Oelsner, with which I had 
been familiar from old times, gave me 
anew impulse. My relation to Diez 
became more and more intimate ; the 
book of Casus opened to me the spec- 
tacle of these oriental manners in a 
very significant age not unlike our 
own, in which a prince had strong 
reasons for indoctrinating his son how, 
in bad times, he could best perform 
his part and exercise his functions in 
the world. Medjnun and Leila, as 
examples of a boundless love, were 
again brought near to my feelings and 
imagination ; the pure religion of the 
Parsees, redeemed from its later cor- 
ruptions, rose to view in its original 
beautiful simplicity ; the travels which 
I had studied long ago of Andrea della 
Valle, Tavernier, and Chardin, were 
read through again with a purpose ; 
and in this way materials were heaped 
up, and resources stored to sueh a 
degree, that I could at last proceed 
to appropriate and to apply so much 
of the new matter as suited my 
wants. Diez was all complaisance 
to answer my strange interrogations ; 
Lorsbach was full of sympathy and 
readiness to help, and through his 
means I could even dare to approach 
Sylvestre de Sacy ; and though these 
illustrious men could have little notion 
of what I was driving at, nevertheless 
each of them contributed largely to 
clear up my notions in a region about 
which I had frequently hovered, but 
with which I had never seriously ex- 
ercised myself ; and as I had Von 
Hammer’s excellent translation always 
beside me, which, in fact, became for 
me for aseason the book of books, I 





* «The Moallakats are prize odes of the Arabs,—odes which were victorious 
at the great public competitions of the poets before Mahomet’s time, which were 
written in golden letters and hung up on the portals of the sacred shrine at 
Mecca.” —Goethe. 
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had constant opportunity of picking 
out from his rich mines many a pre- 
cious gem.” 

€o much for the creation and 
genesis of the book. For the struc- 
ture, the ‘ Divan’ consists of two 
parts—a poetical and a prose part, 
—the prose forming a separate vol- 
ume, in the way of introduction to, 
or commentary on, the verses, The 
volume contains general views of 
the growth and character of orien- 
tal poetry generally, and the Per- 
sian in particular. The Arabs and 
the Persians, Mahomet, the Caliph- 
ate, and the Persian potentates, 
from Mahomet of Gasna down- 
wards, are al] sketched with a few 
lines of refined but discriminating 
characteristic. Next to the influ- 
ences, political and religious, in 
the atmosphere of which they lived, 
the seven great poets of the Per- 
sians are taken in succession : first, 
Firdusi, the national chronicler, 
who died in 1030; second, Enweri 
(1152)—a Court poet and eulogist, 
such as always has been an orna- 
mental adjunct of oriental king- 
ship; then Nizami (1180) —the 
poet of love, love adventures, and 
love tragedies. Fourth in order, 
Jalaleddin Rumi (1162),—the poet 
of pious meditation and religious 
mysticism. Contrasted with him 
came SAdi, who drifted about 
largely in the world from east to 
west, —like Ulysses, had “seen 
the cities and known the minds of 
many men,” and became the great 
teacher of the wisdom of life to his 
countrymen. He died in the year 
1291, at the advanced age of 102 
years. Then comes Hafiz (1389) ; 
and last of the seven, Jami, con- 
temporary with Vasco da Gama 
(1494), whose books are repre- 
sented as a sort of summation of 
all who went before him,—like the 
pebbles at the mouth of a great 
river, which contain contributions 
from the whole geology of the dis- 
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tricts through which the swelling 
current has travelled in its course. 
But it is with Hafiz only that we 
have specially to do in the ‘ Divan;’ 
and so we may here shortly insert 
what the catholic-minded old Wei- 
marian sage says of him :— 


‘* Hafiz, a great genius, of the most 
cheerful and happy temper, who finds 
his pleasure in feeling independent of 
most things after which men eagerly 
strive, and though many degrees above 
his fellow-men, as a cheerful philoso- 
pher, never forgets that he is their bro- 
ther by sharing their flesh and blood, 
and,.as a brother, is willing to be happy 
with them on their own ground. He 
is a poet, to be understood properly 
only bya poet of the nation to which 
he belongs; but once comprehended in 
this relation, he remains through life 
the most pleasant of companions; so 
much so that, even at the present day, 
after three hundred years, the camel- 
drivers and the mule-drivers in the 
sandy deserts of the East delight to 
lighten the road by humming his dis- 
tichs, not.so much on account of the 
sense of the poem, which himself often 
wantonly pulls to pieces, as on ac- 
count of the brightness and lightness 
of the tone that permeates everything 
he wrote. For west-world readers, this 
favourite of the voluptuous East may 
appear trifling, or effeminate, or even 
vicious ; but the true test of all literary 
greatness dwells with him, that the 
more intimately you know him, the 
more you love and admire him. In 
him a happy natural genius, great cul- 
ture, extraordinary facility, are com- 
bined with the habitual conviction that 
the only way to deal with mankind, if 
you wish your verses to take a per- 
manent hold of their minds, is to sin 
to them what they like to hear, an 
what they can easily understand, while 
you mix up with this cup of light 
entertainment an occasional impulse 
to something better, which, presented 
with a less grateful accompaniment, 
their stomachs would imperatively 
have rejected.” 


So much for the prose. Let us 
now give a few specimens of the 
poetical volume. This is divided 
into twelve Books: the book of 
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the Singer, the Book of Hafiz, 
the Book of Love, the Book of 
Contemplation, the Book of Ill- 
Humour, the Book of Wise Saws 
or Proverbs, the Book of Tissar, the 
Book of Zuleika, the Book of Drink- 


ing, the Book of Parables, the Book 
of the Parsees, and the Book of 
Paradise. From these books we 
have picked out a few pieces, just 
as they happened to suit our fancy, 
Here they are. 


POETRY. 


Poetry is a gushing well 
That scorns the niggard measure ; 
Keeps the blood warm, and makes it swell 
In pulsing veins with pleasure. 


Blame me not!—the cup of sorrow, 
When it comes to me, 

I can sip, nor need to borrow 
Modest airs from thee. 


Modesty’s a pretty thin 
In a maid when woo’d; 
Modestly she folds her wing 
From handling coarse and rude. 


And sober thought, the wise man says, 
In wise hour teaches me 
For time to order well my days, 


And for eternity. 


But rhyme disowns the sober mood ; 
Ilove to rhyme alone, 

Or with one friend or two whose blood 
Flows kindly like my own! 


Cowled or uncowled, let preachers come 
To dam my foaming river; 

They may prevail to make me dumb, 
But to be sober never! 


When the Poet’s fancy burns, 
Be slow to reprimand him; 
You'll forgive his wildest turns, 
When once you understand him! 


These lines manifestly are an ex- 
pression of the poet’s quict disre- 
gard for that class of persons who 
cannot be made to understand that 
a song is not a sermon; or that a 
poet, who, as Plato says, is a winged 
animal, cannot be expected to regu- 
late his airy flights and wheelings 
by the laws which regulate the 
movements of pedestrian prose. 
Under the head of “Talisman” in 
the same book we find a bundle of 
pious versicles, pointing to faith 
in God, and in the moral govern- 


ment of the world, as the only com- 
pass that can enable weak mortals 
to steer securely through the stormy 
seas of life. All poetry, indeed, 
especially oriental poetry, has hu- 
manity for its root and piety for 
its atmosphere; it is only the cold 
occidental mind, in some isolated 
exercises of the mere cognitive 
faculty, that can make a parade of 
being godless. Goethe, though a 
devoted student of nature, had not 
the least sympathy with those 
meagre scientists who see all things 
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in the world, only not the reason- 
able soul which alone could make 
it a world; and who exercise the 
faculty of reverence, so far as they 
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have any, in acknowledging no 
greater god than that which lives 
in their own bosoms. 


RELIGION, 


The East belongs to God; the West 
Gladly obeys His high behest; 
Tropic heat, and Arctic cold, 

His hand in peaceful bond doth hold. 


2," 


Only God is just; He sees 
What thing is good for each and all; 
Call Him by what name you please, 
But praise His name, both great and small. 


3. 


Life’s a labyrinth, whose plan 

Thou canst not learn from wit of man; 
But make God guide in all thy ways, 
And He will lead thee through the maze. 


4," 


Two graces give our breathing worth, 

To draw air in, then send it forth; 

That with a power to cramp and tighten, 

This to expand us, and to lighten ;— 

So wondrously our life unites 

Mysterious play of opposites. 
Then thank thou God when He confines thy way, 
And thank Him too when He gives larger sway. 


From the Book of HAfiz we extract 
only one, but a very noticeable 
little poem, in which the German 
singer is fond to identify him- 
self with his oriental brother in 
one point, that the superficial 
student of either would not be 
ready to anticipate. Hafiz, we 
are told, derived the surname by 
which we know him from his 
memory, richly stored as it was 
with the texts of the Koran. He 
professed to owe all his success as 
aman and as a poet to that sacred 
book; and Goethe has once and 
again been equally forward to declare 
his familiarity with the contents, 
and reverence for the authority, 





of the Christian Scriptures, with 
which, like .Timothy, he was 
familiar from a boy. The expla- 
nation of this apparent inconsist- 
ency in two poets, not of a pre- 
dominantly religious tone, is not 
far to seek. They were both 
extremely Broad Church; and 
pleased themselves to take from 
the sacred books of their country 
what suited their genius, and what 
they thought the essence, of the 
matter. An eclectic piety of this 
kind we see largely exemplified in 
Pindar, Aischylus, Socrates, Plu- 
tarch, and other men of “light and 
leading” in the classical literature 
of the Greeks. 
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HAFIZ—WHY 80 NAMED? 
PoEt. 


Mohammed Shemseddin, tell me why 
Thy people, who are good and wise, 
Did thee with such fair name baptize— 
Hafiz? 


~ 


HaFiz 


Wise is thy quest; and fitly I 

Will make to thee a wise reply. 

For that the Koran’s sacred lore 

In faithful memory I store, 

And keep it there so firm and sure 
That all the world’s craft and meanness 
Cannot cloud my soul’s sereneness, 
While I hold its teaching pure; 

That no evil thing can cleave 

To me, or any who believe 

In the prophet without blame: 

From faithful memory grew my fame, 
And who is wise spells memory from my name, 


POET. 


Hafiz, if this thing be so, 

I may fitly call thee brother; 

For whose thoughts together flow 
Their souls are kin to one another. 
As the Koran was to thee, 


So our Bible is to me, 


Stamping my soul with impress fair 
Of heavenly beauty pictured there. 
Even as that maid of saintly grace 
Took to herself the Saviour’s face 
In her white kerchief, so I took 
Into my soul the holy Book, 

And there in spite of sceptic error, 
Gloomy doubt, and fearful terror, 

I kept unharmed from cloudy scaith 
The pure bright image of the faith. 


In the third book, entitled 
‘Uschk nameh,’ or the Book of 
Love, we find only a few pretty 
scraps of graceful Taindelei, not suf- 
ficiently significant to tempt us to 
translation. Some compensation for 
this blank is found in the ‘Tefkir 
nameh,’ or Book of Contemplations, 
full of wise saws and rules of life, 
such as old Hesiod gave to the 


Beotian yeomen, in the ‘ Works 
and Days,’ some three thousand 
years ago: for in the East, as in 
ancient Greece, all wisdom took the 
form of verse; as indeed singing is 
everywhere older than writing, and 
writing than reading. 

Here is good advice in curt phrase 
under five heads :— 


FIVE THINGS. 


What makes the time run short? 
Business, or busy sport; 

What makes it long to you? 
Hands with no work to do; 
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What brings debts quickly in? 
Slowness to work and win; 


What wins the glowing gold? 
The stroke that is brisk and bold; 
What man stands near the throne? 
The man who can hold his own! 


In the Koran, as in our Scrip- 
tures and in all Eastern religions, 
among the virtues a prominent 
place is given to “alms-giving;” as 
indeed ‘even the Greeks, who did 
not preach so much the duty of the 
strong to support the weak, never- 


theless from the mouth of Homer 
heard with pleasure that “ beggars 
and strangers come from Jove.” 
The grace of charity, accordingly, 
is prettily expressed in the follow- 
ing lines :— 


BRIGHT AND BRIGHTEST. 


Bright is the fair maid’s eye that looks on thine; 
me is the drinker’s eye that greets the wine; 
And like the sun that robes the flowery year, 

The sovereign’s word falls on the favoured ear. 
But brighter far than all these bright-faced things 
Is the fair thanks thy gracious bounty brings 
From the poor starveling, that with beaming face 
And outspread hand receives thy kindly grace: 
Peruse it well, that speaking face, and thou 

Wilt ever give, as thou art giving now. 


Goethe, in this country at least, 
it has been the fashion to represent 
as a Titanic specimen of intellectual 
egotism, which, under the name of 
“culture,” he held up as a type of 
human perfection to his country- 
men.* The present writer is happy 
to say that he never could find, 
after many years’ familiarity with 
this great thinker, the slightest 
foundation for this view of his 
character. By the word Bildung, 


or culture, he understood moral as 
well as intellectual culture. This 
is quite plain, among other things, 
from the famous discourse on “ Rev- 
erence,” in Meister’s Wanderjahre ; 
and he who wishes to find the same 
all-important truth shortly and 
significantly expressed in verse, 
could not do better than take with 
him to college or to the critical 
reviewer the following lines :— 


TRUE CULTURE. 
Inve and Knowledge. 


The bazaar on splendid trash 

Tempts the buyer to waste his cash; 

He who goes to learned college 

Comes back puffed up with empty knowledge; 
But if true bliss thou wish to brook, 

Learn to live in quiet nook. 

If your every nerve you strain 

To store your mind with various lore, 


Tis well. 


But how to use your lore— 
The better wisdom—this to 


in, 


You must knock at another door. 








*'Lo this unlovely fashion John Sterling forms an honourable exception. See 


*‘ Journals of Caroline Fox ’ (1862), chap. viii. 
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Nor hast thou far to search and seek; 
Let the God within thee speak ; 

Love all things that lovely be, 

And God will show His best to thee! 


How prominent a place Goethe 
assigned to moral above mere in- 
tellectual culture, is manifest from 
his short rule of life (printed in 
this Magazine last December), where 
he says emphatically, Besonders 


keinen Menschen hassen—love being, 
in fact, the soul of all higher know- 
ledge, and the only key to all true 
knowledge of man. The same doc- 
trine is preached in the following 
lines :— 


OLD AGE, 


The years have robbed thee of so many things, 
Thy passions cooled, and clipt thy wanton wings, 
Thy memory maimed of all that yesterday 
Brought of sweet trifles; thy. foot fond to stray, 
Bound to short tether; and made dull the ear 

To the fair — and the applausive cheer 


That heaved thee on. 


Thy crippled soul is"stranger 


To joy in work and to delight in danger; 
Say now, old gentleman, what joys are thine? 
I have enough, while TRUTH and LOVE are mine, 


Poets—at least Moore says so in 
his ‘ Life of Byron ’—have not been 
specially famous for making good 
husbands. Marriage is always a 
serious business. Lord Byron made 
a sorry mess of it. Goethe did not 
manage it in the sublimest style. 
In his youth he indulged pretty 
freely in incalculable flirtations; but 


when he did marry at last, he 
proved himself a good domestic 
man, and lived happily with the 
mother of his family for thirty 
years. How this? Because he 
knew how to deal with women, 
which Byron did not. Witness the 
following versicle :— 


Use the woman tenderly, tenderly; 

From a crooked rib God made her slenderly: 
Straight and strong He could not make her, 

So if you try to bend you'll break her; 

But let her alone and have her own way, 

She’ll grow more crooked every day. 

What’s to be done with her, Adam, my boy? 
Use her tenderly, that’s what I say, — 

To break your own rib will bring you small joy. 


Finally, from this book of practi- 
cal wisdom we translate the follow- 
ing four stanzas, which seem to ex- 


press the secret of the poet’s own 
remarkable success in life :— 


QUIET WORKING. 


Ask not by what gate thou entered* 
Into life, the garden of God; 

But in the quiet nook assigned thee, 
Trim the beds and break the clod. 


Look around thee, then, for wise men, 
Look for men of high command ; 

These will help thee with good counsel, 
These will give strength to thy hand. 
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And when long years of faithful service 
Thou hast given to the State, 


Know that many then will love thee, 
Know that none will dare to hate. 


And the prince will own the loyal 

Soul, that breathes through all thy ways, 
Linking firmly each to-morrow 

With long chain of yesterdays. 


In the fifth book—the Book of IIl- 
Humour—the poet in the introduc- 
tion makes a characteristic apology : 
“Tll-humour is always egotistical. 
It has its root in demands for 
things external which have not fallen 
to the lot of the grumbler; it is 
presumptuous in tone and repulsive 
in attitude, and brings joy to no 
one, not even to those who are 
suffering under the same malady. 
Nevertheless it is impossible always 
to strangle such feelings and to 


smother such explosions; nay, it 
may sometimes even be beneficial 
to give vent to our vexation in this 
way, when small-minded persons 
with their petty obtrusiveness stand 
in the way of an honest man’s use- 
ful activity.” The following is a 
fretful switch of the lion’s tail at 
the host of small flies who were 
indignant that the poet would not 
on all occasions be exactly as they 
wished him to be :— 


CRITICS. 


Did I, when you went a-warring, 
Bid your bloody battles cease? 
Did I make loud protestation 
When your Congress patched a peace? 


Did I tell the practised angler 
Where to fling his baited line? 
Did I give the right instructions 
Where to split, and where to join? 


But you will give me directions 
How to read and how to write 
From the mighty book which Nature 
Opened to the poet’s sight. 


If you have the poet’s vision, 
Show what thing God showed to you; 
But if my work you would measure, 
First learn what I meant to do. 


This is the first question, of course, 
with all just criticism, What did 
the author mean to do? as the 
second is, How has he done it? 
But criticisms, unfortunately, are 
not rare in England as in Ger- 
many, where the critic meddles 
with a business which does not be- 
long to him, and assumes to decide 
on a subject with regard to which 
he has only picked up hastily a 





few scraps of elementary knowledge 
sufficient to cover absolute ignor- 
ance; and with him the two ques- 
tions are, first, What shall I find to 
say? and second, What shall J find 
to find fault with? To criticism 
of this temper a man who has any 
concern for his happiness will give 
no more attention than the traveller 
does to the dust that blows in his 
eyes as he trudges along the road. 
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NEVER MIND! 


When you see things wrong, 
Never fret and fume; 
Folly will be strong 
Till the day of doom. 


O’er things base the base 
Brook a just authority ; 

And wisdom finds no place 
Before a throned majority. 


Wayfarer, never waste 
Words on such dusty riot, 
But march on easy-paced 
To your own goal in quiet. 


The contemptible nature of that Dead Dog, from Nizdmi, which 
criticism which delights in fault- Goethe gives in the introduction 
finding, was never more strikingly under the title “ Allgemeines.” 
shown than in the verses about the 


Jesus,as He walked through the world, 

To a fleshmarket came one day, 
And there before the butcher’s door 

Right on the road a dead dog lay. 
A crowd around the carcase stood, 

As vultures gather; and one said, 
‘*The stench of this abhorréd hound 

Sickens my brain inside my head.” 
Another said, ‘‘ The grave has cast 

Its refuse up for bad luck here ;” 
And thus each in his way reproached 

The poor dead brute with bitter jeer. 
Then the Lord Jesus oped his mouth— 

Not He with sharp reproach and spite; 
But from a loving heart and true, 

He said, ‘‘ Like pearls his teeth are white.” 
They heard, and none might dare to blame— 

Their hearts were burning hot with shame. 


The Book of Proverbs, which fol- our limited space warns us to ab- 
lows sixth in order, contains many stain. Here is a pious hint on toler- 
fine pieces, from which, however, ation :— 


If God to men were as severe 
As you and I are, when we jar, 
We both had scanty comfort here; 
But He takes men just as they are. 


And here follow some suggestive human opinion, which Bacon some- 
lines on the mixture of illusion with where says is rather agreeable— 
truth in the complex tissue of 


TRUTH AND ERROR. 


*Tis bad, but haps once and again, 
That Truth will walk in Error’s train: 
It is her whim; and who will dare 

To blame the whim of lady fair? 
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If Error then sometimes on Truth’s fair train might trample, 
Why should my lady fret?—herself gave the example. 


The small book, ‘Tissar nameh,’ 
supposed to allude to Napoleon, 
has an unfinished look about it; 
and so we pass on to ‘Zuleika 
nameh,’ a name, as every ,one 
knows, famous in the stories of 
the East, and which the septuagen- 
arian poet employed to cover his 
last bosom affection for a Frankfort 
lady named Mariana Willimer, of 
whom the reader will find an 
account in Diinzer’s life of the 
poet, Book IX. Into the story of 
Goethe’s loves, on which an Eng- 
lish gentleman has written an in- 


teresting little essay,* we cannot 
afford to enter at present. Only 
one thing we miay note, that the 
fair ladies to whom he _ succes- 
sively gave the homage of his large 
heart, seem on every occasion to 
have been made perfectly aware 
of the acts of fervent worship for- 
merly paid at the now deserted 
shrine. No Frenchman certainly 
could have given the last link of 
this erotic succession a more grace- 
ful turn than is contained in the 
following :— 


ZULEIKA. 


Tell me this, and tell me true, 

Have you not been always writing 
Verses old and verses new, 

Spinning sonnets, songs inditing? 
Tiny tomes all neatly bound, 

Pearly-white and bright as gold, 
You have sent the country round 

To the young, and to the old; 
But this I guess, to young and old, 
The self-same tale of Love was told. 


HATEM—i.¢., GOETHE. 


Yes, fair maid, ’twas even so; 

Mouths with wreathéd fancies smiling, 
Teeth as white as shining snow, 

Twining locks and looks beguiling, 
Neck and bosom hung with charms, 


Glances like A 


llo’s dart, 


Dainty fingers, lily arms, 

All brought dangers to my heart; 
But all these loves, both old and new, 
Were prophecies that told of you. 


Without wine, poetry, in Goethe’s 
estimation, could not exist. This 
glorious sun-brewst, indeed, has 
been the symbol of joy and exu- 
berance to poets from King David 
downwards to Hafiz and Tom 
Moore: it is only in this latter age 


*The Loves of Goethe in Studies and Romances. By H. Schutz Wilson. 


London: 18738. 


that a water-drinking poet has been 
proved not to be an impossibility. 
We must not therefore be surprised 
at the following verses, which are 
quite in the spirit of Hafiz, though 
some readers may be shocked at 
the comparison, and maybe even 
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think the concluding couplet pro- a wine-drinker, could still, as we 
fane. But Hafiz, though a pious had occasion above to reveal, be a 
man, was no Calvinist; and though Broad Church Mussulman. 


WINE, 


Was the Koran uncreated? 
That’s a question I don’t ask; 
Or did it begin, and when was it dated? 
That’s for me too hard a task. 
That Allah breathed it every line, 
As a good Moslem I believe it; 
But that undated was good wine, 
With most firm faith I receive it; 
Or it may be, as some one thinks, 
The angels made its sparkling grace, 
In kindness to our mortal race; 
This way or that, in any case 
One thing is sure, the man who drinks 
Looks God more brightly in the face! 


Drinking is generally made poeti- and sip alone, as smokers smoke, 
cal by the social associations which meditating on many pleasant things. 
accompany it.. It is possible, how- Hence the following :— 
ever, for a quiet brooding soul to sit 


DRINKING. 


Here I sit alone, alone, 

With my room and my leisure all my own; 
Tell me where my time I could pass 

Better than here with myself and my glass? 
With no man near to nip in the bud 

The pleasant thoughts that stir my blood: 
Here I am alone with myself and my glass. 


From the four concluding books the following four pieces shall 
suffice :— 


AGAINST SYSTEM-BUILDERS. 


All men, both great and small, are fain 

To weave a web out of their brain, 

While in the middle they sit at ease 

To clip and snip as they may please; 

Then if a breeze comes some fine day 

To sweep their flimsy threads away, 
Straightway they cry—‘‘ What fiendish malice 
To overthrow our splendid palace!” 


STUPID PIETY. 


If the Ass whose back did carry, 

*Mid pomp of palms, the Son of Mary, 
To Mecca should devoutly fare, 

And worship with the pilgrims there, 
He would go and back return 

An Ass—the ass that he was born! 
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Jesus came down from heaven, and brought 
The text of the gospels in His hand, — 
The text which God’s own finger wrote,— 
And read it to the faithful band 

Of His disciples. The word of grace. 
Once sown in good soil grows apace. 

He rose to heaven, and with Him took 
The faultless text of the sacred book; 

But in their hearts the truth remained, 
And each one wrote from day to day 
What in his memory each retained, 

And pictured forth in his own way. 

Well, they were men, to whom God lent 
A diverse wit, and diverse bent, 

And therewith we must be content: 

We'll get no more, one thing is clear, 

Till the last trump sounds in our ear. 


There is a great deal of good sense meneutical scholars have not always 
in this short poem, which our her- shown themselves possessed of. 


ADMISSION. 


Hovurt. 


Here by Heaven’s decree I stand, 
A warder at the gate of grace; 

Thou wouldst come in, but strange misgiving 
Stirs me when I read thy face. 





Art thou faithful to the prophet? 
Of our cousinship and kin? 
Through what sweatful struggle didst thou 
& Earn the right to enter in? e 


Didst thou draw thy sword for Allah? 
Show thy wounds and claim reward: 
Never yet against the faithful 
Was the blissful portal barred. 


POET. 


Why this doubting and misgiving? 
I’m a man; be this enough. 

Life’s a battle; I have fought it 
With sharp sword and temper tough. 


Whet thine eyés, and look within me, 
See the wounds that scar this heart, — 
Wounds from Fortune’s freakish humour— 
Wounds from Love’s delicious dart? 


Yet my faith was never shaken: 
I believed my love was true; 
Never cursed the babbling world, 
Though it gave me much‘ado. 
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With a band of noble workers 
I did work, and knew no rest, 

Till my name woke love bright-flaming 
From the hearts of all the best. 


No, thou wilt not choose the worser; 
Give thy hand, and grant me this, 

To live, and on thy dainty fingers 
Count eternities of bliss. 


From these specimens, the readers 
of German poetry will understand 
that the West-Eastern Divan is 
really only a book of scraps, and 
not to be taken in any wise as a 
sample of the sort of stuff on which 
the poet’s reputation with posterity 
will rest. But they are scraps from 
the rich and varied portfolio of 
Germany’s master-mind; and, like 
the obiter dicta of a great lawyer, 
will justly carry more weight than 
formal treatises from a less gifted 
mind. To the Germans, these ex- 
cursions of their great poet into 
the far East had the special merit 


- of opening to their view the general 


human aspects of those oriental 
studies in which their great school 
of philologers was then beginning 
to exercise itself; to us they open 
an interesting page in the book of 
curious and cosmopolitan scholar- 


eship which German literature un- 


folds. It was said by Lewes that 
Goethe was a Greek born in Germany 
in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. This is so far true. The 
luxurious enjoyment and reverential 
worship of Nature, which are prom- 
inent everywhere in the works of 
the German, are pure Greek; the 
form also of some of his most 
classical works is decidedly Greek, 
but not therefore anti-German ; and 
the very fact of his taking into his 
essentially German nature the ex- 
cellences of two souls so far apart 
as Sophocles and Hafiz, shows a ca- 
pacity of assimilation and reproduc- 
tion which is characteristically Ger- 
man. Taken all in all, as a man 
of various learning, deep thought, 
laborious scientific research, delicate 
sensibility, and rich fancy, there 
can be little doubt that of all 
the great creative intellects that 
in these latter days have given a 
European ascendancy to the litera- 
ture of the Germans, Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe is their —— 
plete and most distinctly Marked 
representative man. 
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A SINGULAR CASE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the autumn of 1880 I was 
making a journey from Chicago to 
San Francisco. Travelling alone, 
I naturally looked about me, when 
the train had left Omaha, to see 
of what character my fellow-pas- 
sengers were, and if there was 
any prospect of getting entertain- 
ment or amusement out of them 
to shorten the hours as we sped 
across the monotonous plains. The 
car was not crowded, and I had an 
entire section to myself. The one 
opposite was in possession of a 
clergyman—Episcopal, I thought— 
with his wife and two rosy-cheeked 
charming children. I am very fond 
of children if about the age these 
were, and I felt that I might amuse 
myself with the little cherubs for at 
least a part of the time if nothing 
better offered; but I had strong 
hopes of finding some whist-players 
who loved the game as well as I do. 
Immediately behind, and with his 
back toward me, was a strongly 
built elderly man deeply absorbed 
in a medical journal, and whom I 
therefore judged to be adoctor. I 
walked down the aisle and back in 
order that I might get a view of his 
face, which, when I did, gave evi- 
dence of so much intelligence and 
such varied experience, that I felt 
sure if the whist-party failed I 
would find in him an unusually 
entertaining conversationalist. Be- 
sides the doctor and the clergyman 
there were several parties of tourists, 
whose entire attention was occupied 
by the flitting landscape, and who 
were very enthusiastic over the 
“wild West,’—taking every ugly 
dog for a coyote,* and every roughly 
dressed farmer for a border ruffian. 


Then there were some business men, 
evidently returning to their Western 
homes, who were lost in the latest 
Denver and San Francisco news- 
papers. After scrutinising the pas- 
sengers, and settling in my mind 
their various characteristics, I felt 
that I would like to engage my 
medical neighbour in conversation ; 
but I saw no opportunity, as he 
remained interested in his reading. 
I thought if I had a table adjusted 
in my section it might perhaps 
attract his attention, and give me 
a chance to ask him if he would 
like a game of cards; so I told the 
porter to fetch one and put it up. 
But the doctor kept on reading; 
and I finally took out a cigar and 
sauntered forward into the smoking- 
car, taking a seat by a window, and 
gazing abstractedly out across the 
undulating plain, which stretched 
like a heaving ocean as far in all 
directions as the eye could reach. 
I had not been there long before a 
voice suddenly said— 

“TI beg pardon, but is this seat 
taken ?” indicating the one by my 
side. 

“No,” I replied, and turned to 
find myself face to face with the 
medicine man of my own car. 

“ If you have no objection I will 
sit here, then,” he said, at the same 
time lighting a cigar. 

“None in the least,” I answered. 
“On the contrary, I shall be glad 
to have you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” he said quietly, 
as he sat down. 

“T came near disturbing you in 
the other car,” I continued, “to 
ask if you would take a hand at 
whist; but you were so deeply ab- 





* Prairie wolf 
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sorbed in your magazine that I 
didn’t have the courage to do it.” 

He laughed a frank, good-natured 
laugh. 

“Yes,” he said; “that was the 
last number of the ‘ Medical Re- 
cord,’ and I was interested in the 
description of a very singular case 
of aphasia.” 

“ You are a doctor then ?” 

“Tam; Dr ,at your service. 
And you?” he said. 

“Oh, I—I’m what you would 
call a quill-driver, I suppose.” 

“ Aha!—an author, editor, &c., 
&c. Ah, yes; I see, I see. I must 
be careful what I say to you, or I’ll 
find myself in print the first thing 
I know,—eh ?” he said, with his 
good-natured laugh again. 

“No, no,” I returned, laughing 
also; “you're perfectly safe. I’m 
not a journalist; I won’t ‘ inter- 
view’ you. At any rate, consider 
me off duty just now. But you 
have reminiscences,—I know you 
have,—and if you will give me 
some points out of what I am sure 
has been a varied experience, I will 
gladly listen, and will promise to 
use them judiciously, or not at all, 
as you like.” 

“Well, well,” he said, thought- 
fully, “I don’t know that I have 
anything very extraordinary to tell 
about. Let me see. Yes; there 
was that Burnfield case that came 
under my notice about ten years 





ago. That was a singular—a very 
singular case.” 

“ A singular case!” I said eager- 
ly; “that’s just the thing, I know, 
Tell me all about it, I beg of you.” 

He consented willingly, and pro- 
ceeded to narrate the facts on which 
the following story is based, giving 
me full permission to use them as [ 
saw fit. I was deeply interested, 
and afterwards visited the genial 
doctor in his own home to secure 
further details, and while there he 
introduced me to Governor ——, the 
Putterton of my story. Both the 
doctor and the governor rode with 
me over the Bighorn Pass, though a 
railway had succeeded in travers- 
ing the Smoky Hill Range by a 
series of steep grades and long tun- 
nels. They assured me I could get 
no idea of the country from the 
railway, and insisted on conducting 
me on horseback by the old trail. 
I confess I never before saw, either 
in Europe or America, such a mag- 
nificent view as that from the sum- 
mit of the Pass looking toward Glen 
Ellen. After several delightful weeks 
spent in that region, I reluctantly 
bade farewell to the doctor and re- 
turned home; and I desire to em- 
brace this opportunity of thanking 
him once more, not only‘ for his 
interesting narrative, but for his 
kind and generous hospitality. 

F. S. D. 

Grkz, August 1882. 


CHAPTER I. 


The bar-room or office of the 
“Park View House,” Rubyville, 
was wellnigh deserted ; for though 
the month was February, and the 
weather had for some time been raw 
and disagreeable, the air on the day 
of which I write was fresh and 
balmy, and a flood of brilliant sun- 
light spread over all outdoors with 
a softness that clearly heralded the 


near approach of spring. It was 
one of those exceptionally charm- 
ing winter days which cause the 
interior of any habitation whatever 
to seem little better than a dungeon ; 
and as the bar-room of the Park 
View House was on no occasion 
the least cheerful or inviting, the 
miners and citizens who spent the 
days while the mines were “shut 
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down” in lounging here for lack of 
a better place, were glad enough to 
betake themselves to the open air, 
and, while strolling along the single 
narrow street, speculate on the 
feasibility of a prospecting tour 
into the almost unknown Smoky 
Hill Range, or ponder on the 
future of the enterprising and fast- 
growing mining-camp of Rubyville. 
Therefore it was that the great flat 
spittoons, the dilapidated and much- 
whittled furniture, and the huge 
rusty stove, instead of being ap- 
propriated by the usual coterie of 
expectorating pioneers, were left 
almost entirely to themselves. The 
door of the stove hung carelessly 
open, and the smouldering fire ex- 
hibited only feeble signs of life by 
a dull red glow—a striking con- 
trast to the furnace-heat which had 
raged within almost constantly for 
the last three months. During 
that time the apartment was com- 
paratively gay, and resounded with 
laughter and heated argument; but 
now it was duller and drearier than 
ever, and the monotonous dripping 
of the icicles hanging from the 
eaves added to the dreariness. 
Even the clerk, fat and lazy, had 
departed so far from the ordinary 
routine of the establishment as to 
partially open the outer door for 
a while, thereby giving entrance to 
a soft breeze and a ray of dancing 
sunshine. But, as if fearful lest 
this might prove a disturbing ele- 
ment to the two persons earnestly 
talking together in the farthest cor- 
ner of the dingy room, he altered 
his mind apparently, and slipping 
quietly across the rough floor—not, 
however, without stumbling over 
one of the spittoons—gently closed 
the door, and the apartment as- 
sumed once more its cell-like char- 
acter. The men in the corner were 
too busily engaged in their conver- 
sation to notice any trivial action 
going on about them, so that the 
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inviting sunshine, and the fresh 
atmosphere, and the dull interior 
of the room in which they were 
seated, disturbed them not in the 
least, nor did they appear to notice 
the presence of a third party in the 
person of the hotel-clerk: and this 
functionary, on his part, as was 
doubtless his custom under such 
circumstances, seemed to have for- 
gotten even his own existence after 
closing the door; for he had lazily 
seated himself on a low bench by 
a window, extended his legs along 
it, braced his back and head against 
the counter immediately behind 
him, and dropped off into peaceful 
and innocent slumber. 

Mr. William Chloride, one of the 
two individuals in the corner, tipped 
his chair slowly back against the 
wall, and as he deliberately whittled 
the end of a match into a toothpick, 
he said meditatingly, as if in reply 
to some question— 

“Wal, I dun’no,—can’t say. 
P’r’aps we may find out wen we 
go thur. Anyway, we won’t hev 
no trouble findin’ i¢, if it’s thur, 
map or no map; an’ I reckon Bill 
Chloride kin smell out the trail 
some way or nuther.” 

“That being the case then,” said 
the other, “we will overhaul the 
papers and be ready to start as soon 
as the snow leaves the pass. If we 
find it, we can organise a district 
and fix things to suit ourselves.” 

“ Prezackly,” answered Chloride ; 
“an’ I tell ye, Putterton, ye’ll see a 
rush wen it gits out, you bet.” 

“ Without a doubt; but we don’t 
care if we can have a week or two 
there beforehand. Let’s take some- 
thing, and then go to my room and 
look over the papers. Perhaps 


after a drop of Tarantula juice, as 
you fellows call it, to stimulate our 
wits, we can discover something 
that will give us more light on 
I say, Tommy !”— 


The 


the mystery. 
to the clerk—“ Oh, Tommy ! 
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rascal is asleep on duty. Tommy 
Bolanger !” 

Tommy Bolanger slowly opens his 
sleepy eyes, and, with a vast yawn, 
looks inquiringly about in search of 
the cause of his disturbance. 

“Wat an ole snoozer you air, 
Tommy! Come—come, skip aroun’ 
lively now, an’ give us some o’ yer 
rat-pizen.” 

At the sound of Chloride’s voice 
Tommy aroused himself very quick- 
ly, and slipping behind the bar, in- 
quired of Putterton what he would 
have. Putterton thought he would 
take a little peach-brandy, and 
Tommy accordingly selected one 
from the numerous cut-glass bottles 
on the decorated shelf, and placed 
it with glasses before him. Then 
to Bill he said, “As usual, I sup- 
pose ;” and Bill calmly replied, “ As 
usual.” A _ bottle, labelled “Old 
Rye,” was set out for Mr. Chloride, 
and from it he filled the smal glass 
before him to the brim. Lifting 
it, he said to Putterton, “ Here’s 
luck!” at the same time carrying 
it to his lips and emptying the con- 
tents down his throat at a single 
gulp; then swallowing half a glass 
of water he turned on his heel, 
cleared his throat, and exclaimed 
in a tone of disgust— 

“ Damn the stuff!” 

“Why do you say that, Bill?” 
asked Putterton in some surprise, 
for he knew that Bill consumed 
no small quantity of the self-same 
liquor. 

“Wal, I’ve bean thinkin’ o’ late 
that the less a feller hes to do with 
wiskey the better fur him as a rule. 
See how Tom Boland went down 
wen wiskey got the better o’ him— 
an’ it wur wiskey ’at brought on the 
row ’at killed poor little John Burns. 
An’ so it goes,—wiskey—wiskey 
—wiskey—the ole devil himself is 
in it.” 

“Why don’t you stop drinking 
it, then ?”’ 
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“Stop! Wal, first, ’cause my 
health kinder seems to need it; 
an’ second, ’cause a feller can’t be 
a teetotaller roun’ a mining-camp 
without too much trouble,—the 
easiest thing is to drink moderately, 
wich ye know I do.” 

“Probably you are right,” an- 
swered Putterton, leading the way 
to the staircase which gave access to 
the floor above,— “probably you 
are right,” he repeated ; and taking 
three steps at a time, was quickly on 
the next floor, at the door of room 
Number One—his own apartment, 
Chloride followed closely ; and when 
they had entered, Putterton carefully 
closed the door and pushed the bolt 
into its socket, saying at the same 
time, “Now, old fellow, we are 
alone, and can talk with perfect 
freedom.” Then taking a bunch of 
keys from his pocket he unlocked 
his trunk, and took therefrom a 
worn and battered metallic box, 
about six inches wide and deep, and 
a foot long. The lock of this had 
been forced, so that it was not 
necessary to apply a key to open it. 
He placed it on the table, lifted the 
cover, and exposed to view several 
packages of letters and papers, which 
had evidently so long rested in this 
time-worn receptacle, and had been 
so much exposed to the weather, 
that they were tender and mouldy 
with age. Carefully lifting these 
out, and laying them on a news- 
paper arranged for the purpose, he 
brought to light several larger fold- 
ed documents, also much the worse 
for age and exposure, which he pro- 
ceeded to extract with great care 
and place beside the first papers he 
had removed. Bill Chloride had 
rested his folded arms on the edge 
of the table, and calmly watched the 
proceedings with deep interest. As 
the last paper was taken out Putter- 
ton exclaimed— 

“There they are now—in better 
order than I ever hoped to see them. 
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We will begin by opening the let- 
ters. We may find out through 
them who he was and where he came 
from; perhaps we may find out 
where he went to. But, I say, Bill, 
you were in such a hurry before 
when you told me about finding 
this, and skipped through your 
story, so that I am all mixed up. 
I wish you would tell me again 
—we have plenty of time now— 
come.” 

“ Wal,” said Bill, “ef ye kin 
stand my lingo long enough, I kin 
tell ye the hull of it—from the time 
I left the boys in Buckskin Valley, 
till I mounted the pass on the way 
to Ruby.” ; 

“ Suppose you do, then; just give 
me the whole thing unabridged, 
—there’s no hurry. But I wish 
Winmore had arrived this morning, 
as he wrote he would, so that he 
could hear it too. Hello! arap—TI’ll 
bet it’s Win; speak of the devil, and 
so forth, you know;” and so saying, 
he drew the bolt and partly opened 
the door. As he obtained a full 
view of the person without, he threw 
it wide open, exclaiming heartily 
—“ Welcome, old boy! welcome to 
the wilds of the Far West! How 
are you, anyway? Ah, Bill, this 
is Philip Winmore; and, Phil, the 
gentleman before you is Mr. William 
Chloride—better known, perhaps, 
in all this region as Chloride 
Bill.” 

Philip Winmore grasped the 
hand of Chloride Bill, and it closed 
over his with the grip} of a grizzly, 
causing him to wince slightly, while 
Bill said with a broad honest smile, 
“How air ye, sir!” Winmore 
was at once impressed with an 
idea that Bill was no ordinary char- 
acter, in spite of the incorrectness 
_ of his speech and the roughness 

of his dress, and he felt a great 
admiration for him. He fell to 
talking with Putterton over some 
business affairs, and Bill meanwhile 


pulled out his pocket-knife and 
again engaged his attention in 
the manufacture, with excessive 
care, of a toothpick from the un- 
sulphured end of a match. This 
was a favourite occupation of 
Chloride’s when not otherwise en- 
gaged, and usually denoted = 
thought on his part; for with all 
his peculiarities he was a good 
deal of a philosopher. He seemed 
always to take a philosophical 
view of matters, and under no 
circumstances could he be exe 
cited. Whether seated in a warm 
corner of the bar-room, puffing leis- 
urely at his immense meerschaum 
pipe, or whether face to face with 
a bear or mountain lion, it was to 
him much the same. His wonder- 


ful nerve and steady coolness had - 


more than once preserved not only 
his own life, but also the lives of his 
companions; and the name of Chlo- 
ride Bill had finally come to bea 
synonym for daring and bravery. 
To say a man was as bold as 
Chloride Bill was to bestow on him 
one of the highest compliments 
known in the Smoky Hill district. 
Bill was tall—over six feet—but in 
consequence of a slight drooping of 
the shoulders, his height was not so 
much remarked. He would weigh, 
perhaps, no more than a hundred 
and fifty pounds, but every ounce of 
this was solid bone and sinew. His 
shoulders, though they drooped, 
were square in build; his counte- 
nance, adorned with a soft beard and 
moustache, of an iron-grey colour, 
was handsome and well modelled; 
and his clear eyes were dark and 
penetrating. He spoke the dialect 
common to most of the miners of 
the region; but whether it was the 
language of his youth or the result 
of association, no one in the Smoky 
Hill district knew. He had never 
been heard to mention a single in- 
cident of his life previous to his 
first appearance in the district, and 
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he conducted himself as if all before 
that time had been blotted out of 
his mind. But as it was a common 
thing at that period for men to ap- 
pear in the wilder regions of the 
Great West without antecedent his- 
tory—for reasons best known to 
themselves—no questions were ask- 
ed, and Bill’s silence on points re- 
lating to his early life was duly 
respected. No one knew whence 
he had come. Accompanied only 
by a half-famished shepherd-dog, 
he had sprung mysteriously into 
being, so far as the Smoky Hill 
district was concerned, at Granite 
City, some fourteen years before ; 
and from the circumstance of his 
having had in his possession sev- 
eral fine specimens of chloride of 
silver, he was unanimously dubbed 
“ Chloride Bill.” 

His actions were occasionally so 
erratic and singular that he was 
sometimes suspected of being what 
was termed “half crazy ;” but the 
more charitable ascribed his pecu- 
liarities to the extremely violent 
attacks of headache to which he 
was known to be subject, and 
which frequently prostrated him 
for several days. During these 
periods of illness his mind appeared 
to wander, but each recurrence was 
shorter and less severe, till, finally, 
they disappeared almost entirely. 
His good luck, which was as mys- 
terious as the man himself, soon 
placed him among the wealthiest 
in the district, though he cared 
nothing for the gold, and spent it 
with a lavish hand. His boundless 
generosity had lifted many a strug- 


gling creature out of the depths of. 


despair, and placed him on the road 
to fortune ; and Granite, which was 
fast growing to be one of the most 
flourishing cities of the West, owed 
much of its improvement and im- 
portance to the princely munificence 
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‘of the citizen who came so strangel 


within its gates. Gradually Bill’s 
peculiarities became less marked, or 
his friends came to notice them 
less. His keen perception and 
excellent judgment began to be 
respected to such a degree, that 
many men went to great trouble 
to secure the counsel of Chloride 
Bill, or Bill Chloride, as he came 
to be called by those not on terms 
of intimacy with him. The citizens 
at length gained so much confidence 
in, and respected to such an extent, 
their peculiar townsman, that they 
desired to nominate him for an 
important political office,—but he 
firmly declined. And herein he 
differed decidedly from Putterton, 
who had been seeking a nomination 
of the very same kind for some 
time. But Putterton was young 
and ambitious. He was no more 
than seven-and-twenty, while Bill 
was at least twenty years his senior. 
Putterton had taken up‘his residence 
in Granite two or three years before, 
and a close friendship had sprung 
up between him and Chloride. He 
was a mining engineer by profes- 
sion, and was well and favourably 
known throughout the whole of the 
extensive district, and he meant to 
win all the distinction possible. 
Small and wiry, he was full of 
energy and pluck, and was certain 
to secure for himself a foremost 
place in the rapidly growing terri- 
tory. Winmore, the last of the 
trio shut together in room Number 
One of the Park View House, was 
fresh from the East, just out of 
college, and not over twenty-five 
years of age. He was intelligent, 
muscular, well read, well balanced, 
and fearless. Such were the gene- 
ral characteristics of the men who 
had undertaken to elucidate the 
mystery connected with the box ° 
discovered by Bill Chloride. 























The conversation between Put- 
terton and Winmore was at length 
interrupted by Bill, who, growing 
tired of manufacturing toothpicks, 
suddenly burst out with— 

“Say thur, ef you fellers is goin’ 
to hold prayer - meetin’ all night, 
I’m goin’ to git, I am.’ 

“Well, Bill, we'll stop at once. 
I was anxious to talk with Win 
about some matters back home, 
and forgot myself. Fire away 
with your story—we’re ready ;” 
and with this Putterton drew a 
chair up to the table. Winmore 
followed his example. Bill there- 
upon settled comfortably back 
into the large arm-chair in which 
he was seated, and began his 
narrative. 

“Wal, ye see, we fellers was over 
in the Smoky Hill,—hole on— 
whur’s my pipe? I must fill her up 
first and give her a start; I'd be 
plumb lost without that thur ole 
pipe o’ mine—I would. Han’ me 
the terbacker, will ye ?’—pointing to 
a pouch lying on the table at the 
farther end. ‘“ Here you are,” said 
Winmore, and Bill took it, plunged 
into it the bowl of his pipe, which 
he had produced from one of his 
pockets, and by vigorous stuffing, 
soon succeeded in packing the ca- 
pacious cavity full. Then placing 
the amber-tipped end in his mouth, 
he drew forth from another pocket 
a small but elaborately engraved 
silver box, and took from it a 
match. Deliberately lighting this, 
he held it aloft over the rich brown 
bowl, and as he drew on the stem, 
the flame shot alternately into the 
pipe and into the air. As soon as 
he felt that the tobacco had fairly 
ignited, Bill, still holding the burn- 
ing match over the pipe, recom- 
menced his tale, drawing on the 
tobacco between the words, evidently 
‘ 
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to make doubly sure that the i igni- 
tion was complete. 

“Ye see”—puff, puff—“ ye see, 
we fellers”—puff—“ was over”— 
puff, puff, puff—“in the Smoky” 
—puff, puff—* Hill”—puff, puff, 
puff, puff,—the blaze of the match 
reached his fingers and he threw it 
down. Silence reigned for some 
time, as he gave a number of ad- 
ditional rapid puffs, till the smoke 
was thick about his head. “There, 
now—she’s goin’ fine ;” and once 
more he settled down into the 
chair, put his feet up on the table 
in true Western fashion, and pro- 
ceeded :-— 

“We was over in the Smoky . 
Hill kentry a-prospectin’. Most 
o’ the fellers hed never bean thur 
afore ’cept me, and I hedn’t bean 
thur—I mean over the Bighorn— 
more’n three, four times. It wur 
gittin’ "long purty late in the fall— 
wur "bout the last o’ October, if I 
remember rightly,—an’ the sky fur 
some time hed bean purty dull an’ 
grey-like— looked as ef it would 
like to snow; an’ I ses to the boys 
one evenin’, ses I: ‘See yer, it’s 
*bout time we was gittin’ out’n yer, 
or first thing we ) sane we'll be 
snowed in—leastwise the snow’ll 
come so deep in the pass, ’t we'll 
hev an all-fired tough time a-crossin’, 
an’ I, fur one, don’t keer to winter 
this side. Game ain’t none too 
plenty jest yer; an’ they hain’t 
no houses, and Bill Chloride don’t 
keer to begin bildin’ any, he don’t 
—-so le’s pack up an’ skip out. If 
thur’s any gold or silver yer, I 
reckon it'll stay till we kin come 
agin: wat d’ye say?’ They was 
all purty much o’ my mind in the 
matter, an’ the upshot wur we de- 
cided to pull out next mornin’. 
But ole Jake—you know ole Jake, 
Jake Stubwell—ole Jake, he didn’t 
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git in thet night till after dark— 
till after we’d hed the conflab ’bout 
skippin’ fur Ruby ; so wen he comes 
an’ finds we air goin’ to move, he 
gits kind o’ mad-like, an’ ses we 
was all a lot o’ babies to be skeered 
by a little murky sky. He said 
to wait till the first fly o’ snow 
*fore we talked ’bout breakin’ camp ; 
an’ he went on in thet thur style— 
he’s a good talker, Jake is—till all 
the fellers ’cept me felt a leetle 
shamed, an’ kalkilated it would be 
safe enough to wait a few days longer 
—’specially as Jake brought in a 
deuced rich piece o’ float, wich, 
he said, he must ha’ foun’ within 
a short piece o’ the main lead. 
‘Wal,’ ses I, ‘you kin all stay if 
ye likes, o’ course; but jest put 
this in yer pipes and smoke it— 
ye'll be sorry fur it.’ Queer, too; 
fur they nearly allus takes my ad- 
vice. With that I tole’em I was 
off in the mornin’ bright an’ airly, 
—an’solwur. I slung my saddle 
on to ole Doc, an’ tole the boys 
good-bye,—wished ’em good luck, 
an’ pulled out. The kentry over 
thur, as you will see, air wild an’ 
rough as hell itself; an’ I know 
mighty little ’bout it, an’ no feller 
knows more’n me. I hedn’t gone 
not more’n ten mile, I reckon, from 
the camp ’fore I came in sight o’ 


. Bald Mounting, wich air the moun- 


ting on the north o’ the Bighorn 
Pass. Wen I see Baldy, I dis- 
kivered—or thought I diskivered 
—thet the trail we hed follered 
first swung too fur to the north, 
an’ thet by cuttin’ ’cross fur a sharp 
gap in a high spur to the right— 
wich wur a prominent feater o’ the 
region—I could save at least ten 
mile; thet wur my _ kalkilation. 
I don’t believe in cuttin’ ’cross lots, 
as a rule, wen a feller’s in a hurry, 
fur he mos’ allus loses more’n he 
gains by it: but this day I felt a 
sort o’ hankerin’ to go through the 
gap aforesaid ; I wus kind o’ drawn 


tow’ds it—I felt as ef I must go 
that way; so wen the trail com- 
menced swingin’ futher an’ futher 
to the north’ard, I jest turned ole 
Doc straight fur the gap. It wur 
a rash proceedin’ under the cir- 
cumstances; but I felt thet wur 
the way to go, an’ goI did. Wal, 
fur ’bout a mile an’a half it wur 
rough as blazes, an’ I wur ’bout 
beginnin’ to think I hed made a 
mighty bad go of it, wen all to 
onc’t I noticed, much to my sup- 
prise, an ole an’ dim trail some | 
twenty or thirty feet to my right, 
I rode closter, an’ foun’ it plainer 
’n I-hed thought. It seemed to 
hev onc’t bean travelled considable, 
an’d took it fur an ole Injun trail, 
I started in an’ follered it aways, 
an’ demme, ef it didn’t go straight 
for the gap. It got plainer an’ 
plainer, an’ took along a stretch o’ 
level bench land, where I could 
let ole Doc right out. It wur not.- 
long ’fore I reached the edge o’ the 
gap, an’ then I wur astonished agin 
at the curos appearance o’ the place. 
The rocks stood up bold-like all 
roun’, an’ wur different from any I 
hed ever seed in the Smoky Hill 
Range, an’ thur wur a queer creepy 
kind o’ feelin’ *bout the spot. I 
looked fur Bald Mounting, to be sure 
’at I wur not plumb lost, but the 
clifts o’ the gap hid it from sight. 
I looked back in the direction o’ 
camp, an’ could see the tall dome 
o’ the Buckskin, so I felt more at 
home. While I wur a star-gazin’ 
at the Buckskin an’ the rocks 0’ 
the gap, one o’ ole Doc’s shoes 
gave a sharp ring; an’, thinkin’ 
he had cast a shoe, I pulled him 
up mad like, an’ sayin’, ‘ Cuss the 
luck !’ got off to pick it up.” 

Bill paused for a moment, and 
took a series of deliberate puffs at 
his pipe. “Thur lay the shoe,” he 
went on; “but demme, it wur old 
an’ worn an’ rusty, an’ more’n that, 
Doc’s shoes was all on tight as 
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drums. ‘Hey, how’s this?’ I says, 
sorter rubbin’ my eyes—‘a_horse- 
shoe here—over in the Smoky Hill 
Range, on a trail ’at no one knows 
nothin’ about,—an’ ole horse-shoe ! 
I'll hev to investergate this;’ an’ 
I cut off a good-sized branch from 
a scrub cedar growin’ clost by, an’ 
stuck it up ’side the trail, tween 
four or five rocks, fur a sign like, so 
I could tell jest whur I foun’ the 
shoe, in case I wanted to. ‘Now, 
Bill Chloride,’ ses I to myself an’ 
ole Doc, ‘if you kin find a bit o’ a 
spring or water-pocket yerabouts, 
you an’ ole Doc’ll risk another 
night or two this side the pass fur 
the sake o’ an investergation of this 
singler locality. Some one’s bean 
yer afore us, an’ we must find out 
about it.’ I takes the shoe,—it wur 
a singler shoe too—sort o’ rough 
made,—an’ gits on ole Doc agin, an’ 
starts on into the gap. An idee 
struck me as I looked at the shoe, 
an’ I ses, “ Doe, ole boy, we'll jest 
call this Horseshoe Gap to onc’t.’ 
So I rode on into Horseshoe Gap 
an’ foun’ it narrerer an’ steeper’n I[ 
hed thought it would be. I hed 
got about half-way through, an’ 
couldn’t no longer see out behind, 
wen the trail swung sharp to the 
right, an’ tuk up a narrer cafion. 
The bottom wur the bed o’ an ole 
stream, o’ course—but it wur dry. 
The cafion wur very narrer, an’ the 
walls in some places overhung. 
Very suddint, then, the rocks broke 
away, an’ thur, openin’out right ’fore 
my eyes, wur the purtiest little 
valley Bill Chloride ever laid eyes 
on. It wur a mile or so long, an’ 
*bout half a mile wide, ’most level, 
an’ hemmed in by steep clifts an’ 
mountings. The bottom wur covered 
with grass knee-deep, with yer an’ 
thur a clump 0’ cotton-woods, an’ 
some cedars an’ pines. The trail 


tuk across the valley fur a group 0’ 
tall cotton-woods; that grew not fur 
from the base o’ 


‘ 


he clifts on the 
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right-hand side, "bout two-thirds 
o’ the distance across. The creck- 
bed wur fringed with ‘cotton-woods 
too; an’ wen [ come near the line— 
*bout a quarter o’ a mile into the 
place—I heard the soun’ o’ runnin’ 
water, an’ ses, ses I, ‘ Doc, ole boy, 
thur’s water, d’ye hear;’ an’ Doc 
he pricked up his ears, an’ purty 
soon we come to the creek-bed, 
whur the trail crossed it. It wur 
filled with clear, bubblin’ water, 
thet sparkled like champagne. I 
let ole Doc hev a good long drink 
with his bridle off, an’ I took one 
myself. The water wur as good as 
I ever flopped a lip over, an’ you'll 
say so wen we go thur. I ses to 
myself agin, ‘Wal, this is gettin’ 
interestin’,— ole trail, horseshoe, 
purty valley, an’ plenty water; an’. 
yer’s plenty wood too, an’ all the 
grass ole Doc could eat in ten year!’ 
I follered the creek down through 
the cotton-woods thet lined its banks, 
an’ foun’ it swung to the left sum- 
mat, an’ emptied itself into a big 
deep pool or lake—the lower end 
o’ wich was right aginst the clift, 
only a few yards from whur the 
trail came through the cafion. The 
cafion wur the nateral outlet at high 
water. Ducks wur a-swimmin’ 
about in the lake, an’ I knew I 
could pop some of ’em over with 
my rifle if I needed any. I felt 
certing o’ plenty to eat, fur the val- 
ley wur jest the place fur all sorts 
o’ game. I went back an’ crossed 
the stream on the trail. Started 
up a fine doe from the bushes; 
but as I had plenty venison-jerk, I 
didn’t shoot at the poor thing, an’ 
she wur soon out o’ sight. As I 
went along, I came to a cedar-stump 
*longside the trail. ‘ Hello!’ I ses to 
myself agin, ‘yer’s bean some one a 
choppin’, but it’s bean a long time 
ago, it has.’ The top o’ the stump 
wur as black as ef it hed -bean 
painted, it hed bean so long cut, 
A little further on was a pile o’ 
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eut wood, wich would ha’ bean handy 
in case a feller got snowed in. By 
this time I wur clost to the clump 
0’ tall cotton-woods. I could see 
the cafion beyond, whur the creek 
came out o’ the mountings, an’ I 
could see purty well through the 
cotton-woods, but the trunks wur 
thick, an’ thur wur_ considable 
heavy underbrush. I hed bean 
cautious enough to look to my 
shooters, an’ hed my gun ready 
fur biz, though everything looked 
so quiet an’ forlorn-like, that I 
wur sure thur wur no human bein’ 
nearer than the fellers I hed left in 
the mornin’. It wur high noon by 
this time, an’ the sun wur comin’ 
straight down. Everything wur as 
bright as daylight could make it. 
As I got nearer, I could see no sign 
o’ life; but a dark spot ’mongst the 
trees, wich I couldn’t make out, 
looked suspicious. Then I passed 
a half broken-down pole - corral. 
‘Oh, ho!’ ses I; ‘guess some one 
must hev lived yer.’ Further on, 
I came to an ole water-wheel, fur 
the trail wur runnin’ ’longside the 
brook agin, Jest then somethin’ 
started. It wur nothin’, however, 
but a coyote, an’ he skulked off. I 
didn’t shoot at him, ’cause I didn’t 
want to make a noise, an’ ’cause I 
hed my eye on the dark spot under 
the tree. I began to suspeck wat 
it was ’fore I got up to it; but I wur 
completely dumfoundered, kerflum- 
mexed, wen I foun’ it wur really a 
log-cabin. Thur it wur, though, 
large as life. Yes, sir, thur, in one 
o’ the remotest parts o’ the Smoky 
Hill wilderness, wur a_log-cabin, 
wat hed once bean a human habi- 
tation! It wur enough to take a 
feller’s breath away. I got off’n 


Doc. The door wur wide open, an’ 
I looked in. The place wur com- 
pletely deserted, an’ looked as if it 
hed bean runnin’ of itself fur a long 
time. I sot down on a big rock 
clost by, an’ jest stared at the ole 
thing fur some minutes. It made 


my head spin, an’ I har’ly knew 
whur I wur. I couldn’t make it 
out. Td never heerd o’ any one a- 
livin’ in the Smoky Hill Range; an’ 
fur the life o’ me, I couldn’t make 
it out. Thur she wur, though, plain 
as dirt. Thur wur the ole cabin, 
an’ the big chimley, an’ thur wur the 
ole corral; yes, thur wur no gettin’ 
round it,—I wur not dreamin’. 
Some one hed lived yer; an’, demme, 
I hed a heap o’ respect fur the 
feller ’at managed to find the pur- 
tiest spot in the hull kentry. At 
last I ses to myself an’ ole Doc, ses 
I, ‘ Wal, yer’s a go fur a camp right 
yer fur to-night, in spite o’ the 
devil;’ an’ so sayin’, I tuk off the 
saddle an’ bridle from ole Faithful, 
an’ let him graze free. Then after 
takin’ a snack from my bread an’ 
jerk, an’ gettin’ a good swig 0’ 
clear water, I packed the ole pipe 
yer full, lit her, and started to in- 
vestergate.” 

He took several meditative puffs 
and then proceeded :— 

“Clost by one o’ the big cot- 
ton-woods, whur the bark hed bean 
peeled off, I see somethin’ like let- 
ters, an’ goin’ closter, I could read 
—it hed bean cut deep— W. 
BurnFiE.p,’ eighteen hundred fifty 
somethin’ or nuther, wich I couldn’t 
make out, ’cause the last figger wus 
completely grown over—clean gone 
—but anyway the W. Burnfield 
wur plain enough an’ it wur clear 
that Mr. Burnfield hed bean thur, 
but wether he wur the feller wat 
hed built the house an’ lived thur 
or no, wur a question. A leetle 
lower on the tree wur another 
name, but it wur not so easy 
to make out. After some study, 
however, I managed to git some 
o’ the letters an’ made ‘Elle.’ 
‘Elle,’ ses I, ‘wat kin that mean?’ 
Then I looked at it agin, an’ con- 
cluded the next letter wur a ‘n,’ 
wich would make ‘Ellen.’ It wur 
a gal’s name, an’ I saw how it wur 
plain enough. The feller must ha’ 
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bean snoozin’ in the shade one day, 
an’ happened to git to cutiin’ on 
the tree, an’ after cuttin’ his own 
name, cut that o’ his gal’s too, quite 
nateral enough. But they was too 
many letters jest fur thet; an’ I 
went at it agin, an’ succeeded in 
making out a‘G,’ then ‘1,’ an’ ‘e,’ 
an’ ‘n.’ ‘Glen,’ ses I—Glen must 
ha’ bean her last name; Glen— 
Ellen Glen. No, by thunder! an’ I 
laughed wen I thought o’ my stu- 
pidity,—the feller named this yer 
valley after his gal; her name wur 
Ellen; so he jest called the place 
Ellen Glen, an’ cut it on a tree so’t 
be a sign like! Don’t ye see, it wur 
all nateral enough. Wal, all this 
yer made me feel ’at the feller wat 
hed lived thur wur sort o’ white, 
an’ I begun to take more interest’n 
ever in the place. I went back to 
look at the house agin. It wur a 
purty good-sized shanty, an’ hed 
bean well built, though it wur con- 
sidably dilapidated an’ weather- 
beaten. The roof, wich wur covered 
with split cedar shingles, hed some 
holes in it, but otherwise wur still 
strong enough to turn the wet. The 
big chimley hed fell in a little at 
the top too, but not enough to hurt. 
Inside thur wur a pine table, an’ 
some purty decent sort o’ chairs,—a 
large bunk, a cupboard full o’ cups, 
plates, an’ so on,—an’ a big fire- 
place, o’ course. In the cupboard, 
too, wur some coffee an’ tea in tin 
boxes, an’ some sugar an’ other kit- 
chen truck. Everything wur trim 
an’ ship-shape,— ye’ll see wen we git 
thur. But dust an’ dirt covered it 
all, an’ it wur plain ’at Mr. Burnfield 
hed bean gone fur a long time. 
Amongst the ashes an’ burned sticks 
o’ the fireplace wur a Dutch oven. 
I raised the lid, an’ thur wur a loaf 
o’ bread burned to charcoal. I 
thought the feller must ha’ left sud- 
dint like, if he couldn’t take care 
o’ his bread. The blankets in the 
bunk hed bean torn to pieces and 
dragged about the room, p’r’aps 











by the coyotes. I hunted high 
an’ low fur some clue to Mr. 
Burnfield himself, but couldn’t find 
nothin’ ’at looked promisin’, till 
finally, off in one corner, I foun’ 
that box thur. I took it out to 
the light an’ tried to prise open the 
kiver. Ye see how I succeeded,” 
pointing to the box on the table. “ As 
I raised the lid, I really felt kind 
o’ nervous like. Everything fur a 
minit looked as familiar as the ole 
stove down thur in the bar-room. I 
couldn’t help lookin’ round.” Bill 
stopped and puffed furiously at his 
pipe with a slightly troubled ex- 
pression of countenance, and con- 
tinued: “ However, thur wur ole 
Doe quietly croppin’ the grass as 
nateral as ever; thur wur the sun- 
shine, an’ thur wur the rocks,—all 
nateral enough. So I lifted the cover © 
an’ saw before me that lot o’ half- 
rotten papers. Fur a minit I wur 
somewhat disappointed—they look- 
ed so dirty. I felt like slinging the 
demmed thing away at first, then I 
ses to myself, ‘ Hole on, Bill Chlor- 
ide; p’r’aps them papers is not so 
much decayed as they looks, an’ kin 
be read after all, an’ you’d better jest 
pack ’em back to Ruby with you;’ 
an’ so sayin’, I shut the thing up 
agin, an’ tied a_ buckskin - string 
around it. Then I skirmished 
roun’ some more, but didn’t find 
nothin’ o’ importance. I left the 
cabin, an’ looked about outside. 
Clost by wur a little log-shanty, 
wich I foun’ hed bean a workshop. 
Thur wur a small forge an’ bits o’ 
iron,—an’ several horseshoes wur 
layin’ round. On the wall wur a 
good many tools o’ various kinds, 
I tell you, the feller wur a worker; 
an’ he wur derned well fixed, he 
wur. By this time it wur gettin’ 
on towards night, an’ I hed spent 
so much time about the cabin ’at I 
hed no time to look further. I hed 
foun’ no Burnfield,—he wur gone ; 
thur wur no doubt on that pint. 
Whur he hed gone, an’ how he hed 
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gone, wur a mystery wich the 
papers in the box might give away 
or might not; but he wur gone, an’ 
the place hed a mighty forlorn look 
without him. I begun to fix fur 
a camp. The house wur tight 
enough, but I liked outside best 
under the circumstances; so I cut 
a lot o’ boughs off’n a near cedar, 
an’ fixed ’em down for a bed in a 
snug corner ‘tween a big rock an’ 
a cottonwood trunk. Thur wur 
plenty wood, an’ I brought a lot to 
whur my bed wur, so’t I could keep 
my fire goin’ all night. It wur 
purty cool, o’ course. By the time 
I hed got my bacon toastin’ the 
sun dropped out o’ sight, but left 
the hull sky afire behind him. Doc 
hed filled hisself chuck - full, an’ 
hed come up to sort o’ snooze as he 
does; an’ wen the sky turned so 
flamin’ red, an’ all the rocks an’ 
mountings looked so like coals o’ 
fire, he opened his cunnin’ ole eyes 
wide an’ looked at me knowin’ like, 
as much as to say, ‘Ole man, d’ye 
take due notice o’ thet thur sunset ;’ 
an’ I ses, ‘ Yes, Doc, ole boy, you’re 
quite right; thet sunset means biz, 
—thur’s ugly weather in thet thur 
sky, an’ we’ll git up an’ git, by sun- 
up.’ An’ it wur jest comin’ day 
wen I woke to put some fresh wood 
on the fire the last time. I jest 
biled a cup o’ coffee an’ swollered it, 
to sort o’ start the cirkilation, an’ 
then I wistled fur ole Doc. I 
wrapped the bex in my blankets, 
an’ tied ’em behind on my saddle, 
an’ started. The sky looked heavy 
as lead, an’ every onc’t an’ a wile a 
leetle speck o’ snow ’d sail down 
slow an’ lonesome, an’ forlorn an’ 
shiverin’, as ef it wur lost an’ wur 
afeard to ‘light. I knew ef I 
didn’t git over the pass ’fore night, 
I'd have trouble; so I put ole Doc 
to his best licks. Down we went 
to the narrers, an’ jest beyant I left 
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the trail an’ struck to the right, in 
the direction o’ Baldy. The tray- 
ellin’ were purty rough, but old Doe 
wur good fur it; an purty soon I 
see ole Baldy, or ruther the base o’ 
it, fur the top wur lost in the clouds, 
I struck straight as I could fur it, 
an’ by the middle o’ the afternoon 
I wur at the summit o’ the pass, I 
felt better, an’ 1 stopped to let the 
ole cayuse * rest a leetle, an’ to make 
a cup o’ coffee fur the ole man. The 
hull valley wur filled with clouds 
a-creepin’ an’ rollin’ an’ surgin’ 
about like a lot o’ porpoises; an’ 
they hung round the mountings, an’ 
covered the sky with a cold grey 
curting thet shut out the sun en- 
tirely. Then I went on, an’ yer [ 
am. Thet,”—said Bill, pausing to 
strike a match to relight his pipe, 
which had gone out during the 
latter part of the narrative,—* thet 
wur prezackly how I foun’ the box.” 

Winmore, who had been pro- 
foundly interested throughout, start- 
ed up, exclaiming, “I declare that’s 
as strange as fiction !” 

“Strange as truth, you might 
say; for truth is stranger, you 
know,” said Putterton. “ But the 
most interesting thing will be the 
following up of this clue,—the dis- 
covery of Burnfield’s fate — his 
mine, if he had one—and all that.” 

“ How did you come to show the 
box to Putterton, Mr. Chloride?” 
inquired Winmore. 

“Wal, ye see, two heads is bet- 
ter’n one, an’ I wanted to hev an- 
other head or two in the biz wat 
knew more’n mine. I ain’t much 
good at readin’, you know. I be- 
gun to think thur wur a mine at 
the bottom o’t somewhur, an’ if thur 
wur, I wanted to know it; not thet 
I hev any pertikeler need fur any 
more mines, but I like to hunt ’em 
out,—prospectin’s my profession, 
d’ye see. The feller wurn’t over 
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thur fur nothin’, thet’s certing. So 
I thought I’d jest show the box 
straight to Putterton, an’ tell him 
all about it—me an’ him’s pards 
anyway, you know—an’ see wat he 
thought o’ it. An’ wen I got in, I 
jest tole Uncle Jimmy, who drove 
next mornin’s stage to Granite, to 
tell Mr. Putterton as Bill Chloride 
wanted to see him. I knew thet’d 
fetch him, though he was comin’ to 


Ruby every few days anyway. He 
came straight.” 
“Yes,” said Putterton; “ when 


Uncle Jimmy told me Bill wanted 
to see me, | knew there was some- 
thing in the wind, and I came over 
by the next stage. We gave the 
box a hasty examination—enough 
to determine that the affair was 
worth the trouble of investigation ; 
arranged for a scout over there in 
the spring, and then I had to go 
back. I wrote you about it, be- 
cause I knew you had finished your 
course, and would like to rough it 
for a few months.” : 

“T never was so much interest- 
ed in anything in my life,” said 
Winmore. “It’s such a singular 
thing that a man could come out 
here, and live here and disappear, 


and no one know anything about - 


him.” 

“Not so very singler,” put in 
Bill,—‘“ not so very singler, wen 
you think how many square miles 
o’ territory thur air yer thet wite 
men hev never yet sot foot on,—an’ 
wen you tliink how many men come 
out with good reasons for keepin’ 
dark, This yer Burnfield may hev 
come an’ gone without advertisin’ 
his comin’ or goin’, fur the sake o’ 
his own convenience.” 

“We may find out all about it 
in the papers,” said Putterton. 

“But, by the way,” exclaimed 
Winmore, “what became of the 
party you left in the Buckskin Val- 
ley? Did they get snowed in?” 

“Not prezackly,—thet is, they 
didn’t hev to stay thur the hull 
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winter. They’s most on ’em in 
Ruby now.” 

“But how did they get out? 
persisted Winmore. 

“Wal, after I left they got kind 
o’ skeered like, an’ wur oneasy, so’t 
wen the snow begun to fly they 
packed up an’ started to one’t; an’ 
by worryin’ along, an’ keepin’ fresh 
horses on the lead, they finally got 
through. It’s bean snowin’ a good 
deal over thet way since.” 

“How do you know?” asked 
Winmore, who was of an inquiring 
and investigating turn of mind. 

“ Know ?—kin see,” replied Bill. 

“See the pass from here?’ Win- 
more said with surprise. 

“ Why not? Pir’aps ye kin see it 
from this yer windy.’ 

The window was in the front of 
the hotel, and the building faced 
the Smoky Hill Range, overlooking 
the intervening valley, or Rainbow 
Park as it was called, from the 
vivid and varied colouring of the 
rocks. The view was unobstructed, 
hence the name of the hotel. 

“Yes,” continued Bill, as he 
pulled aside the curtain and looked 
out,—“ thur she is,” 

“ Where?” said Winmore. 

“D’ye see whur thet whitest, 
smoothest peak is wat chops down 
square on the south’ard ?” 

Yes.” 

“Wal, thet air Bald Mounting, 
or Ole Baldy, as we sometimes calls 
it; an’ the square chop on the south- 
’ard is the clifts on the north side 
o’ the Bighorn Pass.” 

“ But that is not far from here, 
and I thought you said it was quite 
a long ride to the pass,” said Win- 
more. 

“Yaas,” Bill remarked, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I reckon you 
could walk over thur in an hour or 
two.” 

“Yes,—it seems to be no more 
than eight or ten miles. How far 
do you call it?” 

“As near as I kin kalkilate,” 
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said Bill, puffing deliberately at 
his pipe between the words for 
emphasis,— “as near as I kin kal- 
kilate, it air jest thirty-seven mile.” 

“Thirty-seven miles?— impos- 
sible!” exclaimed Winmore; “ you 
are joking.” 

“ No, I hain’t,—am I, Put?” 

Putterton thus appealed to settled 
the matter by stating that he would 
judge the distance to be about forty 
miles. “You can’t estimate dis- 
tances here as you did at home, 
Phil, because the atmosphere is so 
much clearer and drier; you will 
have to learn all over again. When 
you go back you'll make the mis- 
take the other way, and estimate a 
house a mile away to be ten. You 
are not the first who has been de- 
ceived by distances, however.” 

“Tt is remarkable,” Winmore 
said; “I never could have believed 
that objects at so great a distance 
could be seen so plainly.” 

“Tt is strange,” Putterton re- 
plied. “I remember when [ first 
came out I was as much puzzled 
over it as you are. Why, I have 
seen the Smoky Hill Range in 
spring, late in the afternoon, ap- 
parently so close that you could 
almost put your foot on it.” He 
looked out as he said this. “ Ah! 
there has been a change already: 
you see how the range draws nearer 
as the sun gets lower.” 

“An’ thet reminds me,” said 
Bill, “thet it is gettin’ late’— 
looking at his watch. “Five 
o'clock! we might as well adjourn 
till to-morrow.” 

“A good scheme,” Putterton 
replied; “but no,—why not come 
up to-night ?” 

“T promised to play a game o’ 
draw with some o’ the boys to- 
night,” answered Bill. 

“To-morrow morning, then—at 
ten,” said Putterton. “ I suppose 
you are tired, too, from your jour- 
ney, Win?” 


“Yes; I feel as if I could slee 
well to-night. The old rattletrap [ 
came up in was not the most com- 
fortable conveyance in the world.” 

“Wal, good night, fellers,” said 
Bill, who had put on his hat, and 
was passing out—and the door 
closed silently behind him. 

“What a singular character!” 
Winmore exclaimed, almost before 
the door had fairly shut. 

Putterton, who was lighting a 
fresh cigar, puffed some moments 
before replying, as if turning over 
in his mind the thoughts suggested 
by the remark, and then answered 
absently— 

“Yes, he appears singular—very 
—on first acquaintance.” 

Winmore stepped to the window 
and gazed wonderingly out toward 
the distant range—its snowy magni- 
ficence now dyed crimson by the fast 
sinking sun. How beautiful it was! 
How majestic! “He was vividly im- 
pressed by the gorgeous view; but 
as the sun sank lower, and the gold- 
en glow faded into a cold leaden hue 
that sent a shiver through him, he 
felt lonely. His thoughts wander- 
ed, and the landscape before him 
melted away. The scenery shifted. 
The gigantic mountain- forms, so 
suggestive of the birth of the world, 
were transformed into a quiet, peace- 
ful village by the banks of the far- 
off Mohawk. Soft lights glimmer- 
ed from the windows of comfortable 
homes, and the lowing kine had 
scarcely been housed for the night. 
Suddenly starting from his reverie, 
he said to Putterton, who had been 
meanwhile quietly smoking— 

“ Come, George, let’s go out for 
a breath of fresh air before supper.” 

“All right,” replied Putterton; 
and arm in arm they strolled along 
the principal and only street of 
Rubyville till the clang of the sup- 
per-bell summoned them back to 
the dingy quarters of the Park 
View House. 
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At ten o’clock on the following 
morning the three were again as- 
sembled in Putterton’s chamber for 
the purpose of examining the con- 
tents of the mysterious box. 

“As I said yesterday,” remarked 
Putterton, “we may as well begin 
by opening these packets of letters 
—so here’s for a start.” And thus 
speaking, he lifted tenderly from 
the table, where the papers had 
again been deposited, one of the 
larger bundles. The outside por- 
tion was so much decayed that a 
slight pressure of his thumb-nail 
served to separate the cord with 
which it was bound, yet which had 
retained sufficient tenacity to keep 
the mass together. He was hold- 
ing it close to the table, and as the 
cord broke, the letters fell apart 
like the leaves of a book, and were 
carefully laid on a paper. Those 
which had been outermost were so 
tender that little could be done with 
them. 

“One would think,” said Win- 
more, when he had for some time 
vainly tried to open one of these, 
“that papers protected in a box 
like this would be better preserved ; 
but they are almost too far gone to 
be of any service. The ink seems 
to be all faded out too; and alto- 
gether, I fear we shall not learn 
much from them.” 

“The box is rusty, and full of 
holes, you see, which accounts for 
the decay. I think we must get 
some clue from the whole lot. Try 
the middle ones—they are better 
preserved.” 

Winmore therefore took one from 
the middle, and proceeded to open 
it, while Putterton was examining 
one of the other packets, and Bill 
sat smoking, but regarding the pro- 
ceedings intently. It so happened 
that the one he chose had been 
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somewhat smaller than the rest, and 
had consequently been well pro- 
tected, and was still firm and strong. 
He easily took the letter from the 
envelope and unfolded it. When 
he had done so he looked steadily 
at the page, and remained so long 
silent that the attention of Putter- 
ton and Bill was finally attracted. 

“ Well, Win, you appear to have 
found something deucedly interest- 
ing,” said Putterton. 

Winmore smiled, and at the same 
time slowly turned the page to his 
view. An unmounted photograph 
of a woman and child was attached 
to the upper quarter of it. Putter- 
ton sprang up the. better to inspect 
it, and his example was followed, 
but more deliberately, by Bill. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Putter- 
ton, “that’s a wonderfully hand- 
some woman,—and a beautiful child, 
too,” he added. “One of them is 
the Ellen of the Glen, depend upon 
it;” and he scrutinised the picture 
more closely. 

Bill looked at it for some time, 
and then returned to his chair, 
puffing vigorously at his pipe. 

“Well,” said Winmore, “ what 
do you think?” 

“Purtiest face I ever see,” an- 
swered Bill, absently; and Win- 
more surmised that it perhaps re- 
called to him an early love. Then 
he wondered if it was a love-affair 
that had driven Bill into the wil- 
derness and made of him such a 
singular man. 

Putterton and Winmore con- 
tinued to admire the rare beauty of 
the photograph for some time, and 
then proceeded to examine further 
into the contents of the letter. It 
was addressed to “ My dear Willie,” 
and was dated from Ramapo. 

“Where’s Ramapo?” asked Put- 
terton. 
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“ Ramapo!” repeated Winmore, 
—“ let me see. I believe there is a 
small river of that name near New 
York. I suppose this village must 
take its name from the river, and 
be near it.” 

“Probably—but what does it 
say iad 

Winmore thereupon proceeded to 
read it aloud, but it was found to 
contain nothing of special import- 
ance. The writer, who was un- 
doubtedly a woman, regretted that 
Willie had taken the course he had, 
exposing himsélf needlessly to so 
many dangers—expressing the opin- 
ion that the difficulty might have 
been settled some other way. She 
said that Barney Garran, who 
seemed from the tone of the re- 
marks to have been an important 
figure in the “difficulty,” had not 
been heard from, and no one knew 
where he had gone. 

“Well, that don’t interest us 
very much,” said Putterton. “Wh 
didn’t she say what the ‘ difficulty’ 
was? then we might have judged 
what sort of a character this Burn- 
field was. You say, Bill, you never 
heard of such a man before you 
discovered the Glen.” 

“Nary time,” replied Bill, “ an’ 
thet’s the curos part o’ it—not so 
curos, neither, wen ye think it 
over. This yer Burnfield must 
ha’ gone inter the Smoky Hill 
in ’57 at least. At thet time 
—but, demme, I allus git con- 
fused like wen I think back so 
fur— anyhow, I know Granite 
hedn’t no more’n six or eight 
houses then; an’ men wur all-fired 
skerce yer them days, an’ often 
came an’ went without tellin’ whur 
they come from or whur they was 
goin’. It wurn’t healthy to be too 
inquisitive, an’ ax too many ques- 
tions. It wur like thet wen I first 
remember Granite, an’ thet wur— 
ah—nigh onto fourteen year ago. 
Nobody axed me whur! come from ; 


mebbe I didn’t know — an’ I’m 
certing I didn’t care.” 

This was Bill’s usual language 
when speaking of his early days in 
Granite; and as every one thought 
he had his own reasons for not 
knowing, his remarks were received 
with a good-natured wink, and the 
subject of conversation was generally 
changed. 

“ Besides,” Bill continued, “no- 
body ever inquired after Burnfield, 
an’ ’tain’t likely a man’ll be remem- 
bered yer wen he’s bean gone fif- 
teen year or more, an’ p’r’aps wasn’t 
known wen he was yer. No, ’tain’t 
quar tome. Whur did he git his 
mail—look on the envelope.” 

“Care of Colonel Denton—Fort 
Henry,” read Winmore. 

“Wal, ye see,” proceeded Bill, 
“Kunnel Denton, I think, wur 
killed in the Secesh war, an’ prob- 
ably nary man who war thur fif- 
teen year ago is thur now—’tain’t 
likely they would remember ole 
Burnfield, anyway.” 

“True — true,” said Putterton 
sadly, shaking his head. “How 
quickly things change in this rapid- 
growing region, and how soon a 
man is forgotten when he falls out 
of the race !” 

“Tt seems to me,’ Winmore 
ventured, “that this man Burn- 
field must have been killed, either 
by Indians or accident, and never 
came out of his snug valley. Don’t 
you think we’ll run across the poor 
fellow’s bones over there ?” 

“Possibly,” answered Bill — 
“ possibly.” 

The inspection of the papers was 
continued, and most of them were 
found to be bills, receipts, letters, 
&c., and had no reference to the 
Glen or its surroundings, and not 
much to its inhabitant. At length, 
however, Putterton opened a heavier 
and rather well preserved paper, 
which proved to be a rudely ex- 
ecuted map of Glen Ellen and 
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vicinity. They eagerly examined 
it, and distinguished three or four 
dotted lines leading out from the 
Glen, which they conjectured indi- 
cated trails to the mine or mines. 
A closer inspection proved the con- 
jecture to be the truth; for the 
lines were lettered “trail to mine,” 
“trail to fort,” and “short cut.” 
Then there was another paper 
folded with the map which de- 
scribed the character of the mine 
in a very general way, but made no 
mention of the amount of work 
which Burnfield had performed on 
it. The lode itself appeared to be 
silver, but there was no statement 
as to quantity or quality. 

“Wal,” said Bill, with consider- 
able satisfaction, “that fixes us all 
0.K.” 

“Yes, there’ll be no trouble find- 
ing the mine now,” said Putterton. 
“The only question is whether it 
will be valuable when we do find 
it. It’s queer, Bill,” he added, 
“that the Indians never told you 
about a solitary white man in the 
Smoky Hill region—they’re such 
great friends of yours.” 

“Yes, thet’s a little singler— 
’specially as they seem to be ready 
to tell me most anything. Some- 
times, though, they seem to be a 
leetle afeared o’ me, too; but the 
Range Injuns don’t come yer to 
Ruby much, an’ we hain’t none o’ 
us bean much in the Range. The 
other Injuns wouldn’t know nothin’ 
about it.” Bill puffed slowly and 
thoughtfully at his pipe. “Guess, 
too, they would keep it dark for 
fear they might be accused o’ kill- 
in’ him, an’ git into trouble.” 

“ Perhaps they did murder him,” 
said Winmore, to whom that seem- 
ed the most plausible explanation. 

“P’r’aps—but I don’t think so,” 
answered Bill. 

“ Why ?” asked Putterton. 
“Wal, mostly ‘cause everything 
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in the Glen ’pears to be just as it 
wur wen Burnfield lived thur; an’ 
if the Injuns hed killed him they 
would ha’ burned the cabin an’ 
smashed everything they could lay 
han’s on. They didn’t smash any- 
thing; an’, besides, gave the place a 
wide berth. I wouldn’t be suprised 
if they hedn’t bean in the Glen since 
Burnfield left. They don’t seem to 
go much in thet part o’ the Range 
noway.” 

“Then, might not Burnfield’s 
difficulty have been settled and he 
gone back East?” inquired Win- 
more. 

“‘ Maybe,” replied Bill, musingly. 

The remainder of the papers 
were examined; but though most 
of them would doubtless have been 
valuable to Mr. Burnfield himself, - 
they gave no clue to his where- 
abouts, or any further information 
of any consequence. Finally, after 
every scrap had been carefully 
looked over, Putterton said— 

“Well, anyway we have some- 
thing to go on now. Our next 
business is to see what kind of a 
mine the Ellen lode is. When can 
we start, Bill?” 

“In about three months—about 
the last o’ April.” 

“Not before!” exclaimed Win- 
more, disappointedly; for he was 
eager to be off. 

“Not before,” answered Bill; 
“too much snow in the pass,” 

The papers were then replaced 
in the box, except the important 
ones, which Bill put in his own 
pocket-book. After some further 
conversation on the subject of pre- 
paration for the journey, and after 
Bill had cautioned his partners to 
keep “mighty mum,” they sepa- 
rated, Bill going off down the street, 
puffing thoughtfully at his pipe, 
and Putterton and Winmore pre- 


paring to take the afternoon stage 
for Granite. 
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The 1st of May found the expe- 
dition in readiness for departure. 
Bill had given out that he was 
going on a “little prospect,” with 
his friends Putterton and Winmore; 
and as he frequently went off on 
journeys of that kind, no suspicion 
was raised that he was on the track 
of anything definite. The snow 
had not been unusually heavy dur- 
ing the winter, and Bill concluded 
that by this time it had disappeared 
almost entirely from the trail over 
the Bighorn Pass, One bright 
morning, therefore, three pack-mules 
were brought out into the stable- 
yard of the hotel, and Bill and 
Putterton prepared to “sling” the 

acks, which contained supplies of 
all kinds sufficient to last them four 
or five weeks. They expected, be- 
fore the end of that period, to have 
matters at Glen Ellen in such shape 
that they could announce their dis- 
covery, and give others a chance 
at the wealth of the new district. 
They were selfish enough to want 
the first pick and choice of the 
region; but they had no idea of 
attempting to maintain the secret 
and keep others out. But there 
was another motive besides selfish- 
ness, which moved them to secrecy 
at first,—and this was an intention 
of doing justice to the widow or 
heirs of Burnfield, if he had any. 
Though there was no written law 
which could compel them to trace 
out the history of this mountain- 
hermit, and restore to his heirs 
some of the wealth for which he 
had laboured and risked so much, 
they still felt a moral obligation to 
do so. Burnfield had done what 
in that region at that time usually 
gave a man title and priority of 
claim; and though he was now 
unable to defend his rights, they 
still existed, and honourable men 


were bound to respect them to a 
reasonable degree, This they pro- 
posed doing. Yet, above all, there 
was still another reason for secrecy. 
Burnfield might have deluded him- 
self, and the mine might be of little 
value. Should this prove to be the 
case, even if they reached the spot 
first, they would be ridiculed for 
their pursuit of the traditional “ wild 
goose.” Therefore, for these various 
considerations, they determined to 
keep their own counsel, and be first 
to fathom the mystery of Glen Ellen, 
and first to reap whatever reward 
was to be had there. 

When the mules were brought 
out, Winmore was much puzzled to 
know how they were to secure on 
the backs of three animals all the 
supplies which lay scattered about 
the corral; and he watched the pro- 
ceedings with keen interest. Bill, 
who was an old hand at the busi- 
ness, and could “sling the diamond 
hitch” as well as any man in the 
district, took hold with a will, and 
put things together with wonderful 
alacrity, having an able assistant in 
Putterton, who was himself quite 
skilful at handling a “ lash-rope.” 

Finally, when the packing of the 
third mule was finished, one of two 
men who had been standing by 
burst forth with exclamations of 
approbation— 

“Well, be jabers, you fellers 
know how to sling packs, sure 
enough! Tenderfeet like us always 
have a lot to learn.” 

“Learn us how to do it, won’t 
ye?” said the other. Bill answered 
them in a good-natured way, but 
he eyed them at the same time 
rather sharply. The faces were 
those of strangers, and he remem- 
bered seeing them about the village 
several times before. What he 


thought he kept to himself, merely 
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saying he had no time now to 
show them the “ diamond hitch ;” 
but when he came back he’ would 
do it willingly. 

“ An’ whin’ll that be?” inquired 
the first man. 

“Two or three weeks, I reckon,” 
replied Bill, carelessly. 

“Goin’ to make quite a trip, ain’t 
ye?” said the second man. 

“Oh no,” answered Bill, “jest 
goin’ on a leetle prospect—thet’s 
all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? Goin’ 
over Smoky Hill way, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, we expect to, fore we come 
back. Git up, Doc. Wal, good-bye, 
gentlemen ;” and so saying, he rode 
off, leading one of the mules by the 
halter, while Winmore and Putter- 
ton followed, each leading a pack- 
animal. 

“Good-bye, and good luck to 
yez!” shouted the strangers; and 
“Good-bye, Chloride—the best of 
luck!” was a greeting which came 
. from every side; for no one who 
knew him, wished ill to honest and 
generous Bill Chloride. As the 
small cavalcade was passing a large 
rock by the wayside at the extreme 
end of the village, a ragged and 
dirty Indian stepped forth and came 
towards them. They recognised 
one whom Bill had many times 
befriended. He was noted for his 
attachment to the whites, as well 
as for his shrewdness and general 
honesty. - 

“ Wal, Toker, are ye goin’ with 
us?” asked Bill, as the Indian 
reached him and walked along be- 
side his horse. 

“No,” said the Indian. “Toker 
cotch piqua; Toker ashanty tell 
um Bill itch Mericats mawa,” point- 
ing toward the corral where they 
had packed—* no good. You look 
out; good-bye;” and with that 
he disappeared up a deep gulch, 
which at this point came out to 
the road. 
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“Thanks, Toker,” said Bill, be- 
fore the Indian was out of hearing ; 
“T thought so.” Then, turning 
to his comrades, he said, “ Toker 
warns us to watch them fellers thet 
hung about this mornin’—they ma 
bother us. But if they don’t foller 
us too close, we kin give ’em the 
slip; an’ I don’t believe they can 
find the way over the Bighorn.” 

They followed the waggon-road 
along the valley for ten or twelve 
miles, when they came to a small 
stream flowing acrossit. Here the 
unpacked in the shade of some tall 
pines to get lunch, and give the 
animals a chance to crop a little 
grass, and rest. 

“T never like to crowd the ani- 


‘mals the first day,” Bill remarked, 


as he was lighting a fire, “so I 
allus make a noon stop if possible. 
It breaks them in gentle like, and 
gives a feller time to git things 
fixed ;” and so saying, finding the 
fire was well: going, he took the 
coffee-pot and a tin bucket, and 
started for the creek after some 


water. Putterton, meanwhile, had 
been: opening up the “kitchen- 
pack.” 


“Those were suspicious-looking 
men who stood by while we were 
packing this morning,” remarked 
Putterton. 

“Yes,” said Bill, setting down 
the bucket of water, “I’ve noticed 
’em several times. They hung 
*bout an’ seemed to watch me. 
I didn’t think much ’bout it, but 
now thet Toker mentions it, I’m 
purty sure they’re up to some game. 
Toker’s a keen devil, an’ they can’t 
fool him much. I think they'll 
foller us.” 

“If they do,” said Winmore, 
“we'll chloroform them while they 
are asleep, and run away.” 

“We'll what?” said Bill. “Oh 
yes, chloryform ’em. But hev you 
got some chloryform ?” 

“Yes, in my entomological box.” 
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“Good,” said Bill— “good; a 
capital idea—jest the thing. The 
fellers come along—go to sleep— 
wake up an’ find us gone; capital ! 
We kin kiver up our tracks, too, 
some way, an’ they kin never foller 
us if we once git over the pass. 
There’s nothin’ like knowin’ ; they’ll 
never think o’ bein’ chloryformed 
—never in this world. But will 
they sleep long enough ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Winmore. 

“An’ it won’t kill ’em? We 
don’t want to kill ’em, ye know.” 

“No, it won't kill them. I 
won’t put it strong enough for 
that.” 

“Thet’s just the thing. But, 
boys, we must go on now—can’t 
loaf too long over this yer grub. 
We’ve got to make Pine Creek ’fore 
dark, an’ it’s good thirteen mile 
from yer.” 

They packed up and were soon 
on the road again. It was not 
much after six o’clock when they 
came to a beautiful clear stream 
which swept with a soothing mur- 
mur over its pebbly bottom, shadow- 
ed by a grove of magnificent pines. 
It was Pine Creek, Bill said, and a 
charming place foracamp. Wood, 
water, and grass were abundant, 
and the ground was covered with 
a thick carpet of pine-needles, so 
soft that the hoofs of the horses 
made no noise whatever. There 
had been camping here before: for 
a broad cedar growing at the base 
of a pine had with cutting and 
the interweaving of boughs been 
so arranged that it afforded good 
shelter from the wind, and this 
shelter was taken advantage of by 
the travellers. The packs were 


thrown off, the horses and mules 
hoppled, and preparations made for 
supper. 

“ Shall I make the bread, Bill ?” 
asked Putterton. 

“No; I guess I'd better make 


it,” 


Bill answered. “I’m more 
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used to it than you, an’ kin do 


it quicker. So if you an’ Win- 
more’ll look after the animals 
an’ wash the _ dishes, I'll be 
cook.” 


“That suits me,” said Putterton. 
“T don’t much like dabbling in 
flour.” 

“ And me,” said Winmore; “ but 
do you require to make bread every 
meal ?” 

“ Purty near,” Bill answered. 

“T should think you’d take it 
along,” suggested Winmore. 

“Fine stuff it would be after 
a day or two’s packin’, wouldn’t 
it? Takes up too much room, 
anyway.” 

Bill had finished washing his 
hands, and now took several hand- 
fuls of flour from one of the bags 
and put them into a deep pan 
carried for the purpose; then he 
deftly added a little salt, and 
scattering what he judged to be a 
sufficient quantity of baking-powder 
over the flour, he gave the batch a 
rapid stirring with his fingers and 
dexterously poured some water into 
it, so that in a moment or two 
Winmore beheld him kneading the 
dough into a mass. 

“ You’re an expert, Bill,” he ex- 
claimed admiringly ; “ but how are 
you going to bake it? You have 
no oven.” " 

“You'll see,” replied Bill, as he 
broke the dough into two portions, 
making a neat ball of each. Then 
grasping two frying-pans which 
Putterton had placed convenient 
to his hand, he put them on the 
fire a moment. Next sprinkling a 
little flour in the bottom of each, 
he picked up one of the balls of 
dough, and giving it a peculiar 
twirl by the edge, made it into 
a flat cake almost the size of the 
bottom of the pan, in which he 
then placed it. With a twitch or 
two more it was all right, and he 
stuck the pan for a moment again 
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on the fire. Serving the other in 
the same way, he finally propped 
both pans up in front of the heat 
by means of sticks against the 
handles, and the bread soon began 
to puff up and turn brown. Some 
bacon was then cut and trimmed 
of the rind, the coffee was stirred 
into the pot which had been boil- 
ing for some time, the plates and 
other ware were spread out on a 
piece of oil-cloth, and then the 
loaves were done. The bacon 
was fried in one of the pans, 
and the meal was ready. Win- 
more was much pleased at Bill’s 
dexterity. It was the first moun- 
tain meal he had ever seen pre- 
pared, and it was a surprise to him 
to see everything transformed so 
quickly from the raw material. He 
had never seen much cooking of 
any kind; and though familiar with 
all sorts of dishes as they came on 
the table, there was a mystery 
about the art for him—and espe- 
cially did he marvel at the bread- 
making. 

“ Why, Bill,” he said, as he sat 
down to the simple meal, “this 
bread is delicious, and you made it 
so quickly. I always thought bread- 
making was a long process.” 

“So it is—some kinds. This is 
wat ye’d call biscuit to home, and, 
es ye see, is not hard to make. It’s 
the only kind o’ bread ye’ll git till 
we reach Ruby agin.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for any other 
kind—I like this,” said Winmore, 
enthusiastically. 

“Hunger is the best sauce,” 
observed Putterton.. 

“You're right; but I still insist 
that Bill’s bread is first class—hun- 
ger or no hunger.” 

“So it is; and I don’t think 
there’s a man in the district can 
make better,” replied Putterton, 
seizing another piece. 

“None o’ yer flattery now,” said 
Bill. 
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“Tt’s the truth, and nothing but 
the truth——” 

“Hark!” interrupted Bill, sud- 
denly. “I hear the sound of 
hoofs.” 

They listened, and could plainly 
distinguish the regular beating of 
the hoofs of trotting horses. 

“The interested gents of this 
morning probably,” said Putterton. 

“ Ef it is,” said Bill, “ we'll dose 
’em with the chloryform.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, 
when they heard the horsemen leave 
the road, and a moment later two 
men well mounted rode into the 
firelight. 

“ Why, how d’ye do agin, gents? 
—didn’t spect to meet yez so soon 
agin; but I’m tarnal glad we hev, 
fur we’re ruther late campin’, an’ 
the sight o’ yer fire looks kinder 
cheery. Ye wouldn’t mind ef we 
camp by ye, would yez?” 

“Not at all,” said Bill quickly, 
for he much preferred having them 
close by. ‘“ Wat fools they air,” 
he said to himself, “ef they think 
we can’t see through their game. 
Plenty room, plenty room,” he 
continued aloud—“ an’ a fine lot 
o’ coals fur ye to git supper by. 
We're jest about through our’n, 
so we can’t ask ye to jine us.” 

“Ah, we're obleeged to yez,” 
replied the elder of the new-comers 
with an Irish accent, “but we kin 
jist shling up a leetle boite t’ ate in 
the twinkling o’ an oye; an’ thin, 
me frins, we’ll all sit down an’ have 
a chat an’ shmoke be the warrum 
fire there.” 

And so saying, he quickly un- 
slung their single pack, and very 
shortly had their bacon frying on 
the bright fire. 

Bill had finished his meal by this 
time, and he busied himself appar- 
ently with putting things to rights 
for the night, but in reality prepar- 
ing for a sudden and stealthy de- 
parture. Winmore and Putterton 
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soon joined him, and a disjointed 
conversation was kept up between 
them and the strangers, till finally 
the latter had also completed their 
repast. They left their cooking 
utensils, saddles, &c., scattered 
about in a most reckless manner; 
and Bill smiled as he thought how 
long they would be getting off in 
the morning. 

“Oy’m a-goin’ to have a good 
square pull at me owld poipe, that’s 
what Oy am,” said the elder stranger ; 
and he drew forth a time-worn and 
nicotine-soaked wooden pipe, which 
he filled and lighted, and then 
looked separately and sharply at 
Bill and his companions as they 
also seated themselves by the fire. 
“ Bedad!” he exclaimed, when his 
eyes had for some moments rested 
on Bill’s weather-beaten counte- 
nance— “Oy say, stranger, were 
ye iver in New York City ?” 

“No,” answered Bill; “I wur 
never in New York to my know- 
ledge, but I mean to go thur some 
day.” 

“Damn strange!” said the new- 
comer, as if to himself. 

“You have lived in New York, 
I suppose ?” remarked Winmore. 

“Yis ; Oy lived there fur a long 
. time, an’ was gettin’ on splendidly, 
till Oy acted like an infarnal idiot. 
Then, of coorse, things went wrong, 
an’ that brought me out here on 
special business.” 

He emphasised the “special” 
to such an extent, that Putterton 
looked at him very sharply, as if 
trying to read in his eyes the 
nature of his special business. 
Was murder or highway robbery 
his specialty ? or was he a detective 
in disguise, he wondered? The 
man looked like thousands of 
others who wandered about the 
mountains prospecting, but Put- 
terton had a strong suspicion that 
there was considerable significance 
in the “special business.” 


“Your business compels you to 


travel fast and late, it seems,” he © 


said. 

“We was late to-night, ‘cause 
Barney hung over his pipe too lon 

ug . g 
this mornin’,” put in the younger 
man quickly. 

“Yis; Oy did shmoke a thrifie 
too long this mornin’. Oy loike 
to take it aisy whin Oy shmoke, 
ye know; but thin we don’t moind 
thravellin’ a bit afther dark no- 
how.” 

“ Ruther uncomfortable, ef a feller 
don’t git his camp fixed by sun- 
down,” said Bill. “ Let’s see,—ye 
said ye came to Ruby from Granite, 
didn’t ye?” 

“No, we didn’t say so,” replied 
Barney, smiling at this broad hint 
on the part of Bill that he would 
like to know from whence they 
came. “No, we didn’t say so, but 
then we did, ye know. Oy say, 
me frind, ye’ve been in these dig- 
gin’s a good long time, heven’t ye?” 

“Fourteen year or more,” replied 
Bill. 

“Aha! Fourteen years—fourteen 
years,” the stranger said thought- 
fully. ‘“ Why, man, yer an owld 
risidenter, sure. Ye ought to know 
the ins and outs o’ the hull raygin 
purty well.” 

“Yes, I do know this district 
ruther well,” answered Bill, cau- 
tiously. 

“ Rich, ain’t it?” 

“ Wal, yes—ruther,” said Bill. 

“ Be the way,” said Barney, look- 
ing sharply at Bill, “did ye iver 
hear o’ a man named Burnfield out 
er?” 

“ Burnfield — Burnfield,” mused 
Bill, at the same time wondering 
how this man had come to know 
the name. “ Burnfield—no, never 
knew Burnfield. Must ha’ been 
"fore my time, I guess.” ' 

“William Burnfield was his 
name,” and he looked keenly at 
Bill again. 
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“You're sure he came to these 
parts?” said Bill. 

“ Yis—purty sure he came som’- 
wheres in this raygin. Ye must be 
tired, Con,” he then said suddenly 
to his companion; “Oy’ll help ye 
make down the bed, an’ thin ye’d 
betther thumble in an’ git a square 
noight’s rist.” 

“ All right,” Con answered, and 
the two were soon busy close by 
preparing a sleeping-place for the 
night. Presently the man called 
Barney returned to the fire. 

“Con, there, isn’t used to rough- 
ing it as much as Oy am, an’ it’s 
good for him t’ git plenty o’ sleep. 
We've got a long jog before us to- 
morrow.” 

“ Have you indeed ?” said Putter- 
ton; “and may I ask where you are 
going?” 

“Oh yes; we're goin’ down to 
Bigtree camp. Oy’ve got to see 
aman there—Pater Bromley; d’ye 
know him, maybe?” 

“No,” said Putterton. 

“T do,” said Bill. 

“Oy’m glad ye know him,” the 
Irishman remarked with interest. 
“He’s been in this raygin a good 
while, hain’t he ?” 

“You're right, he has,” answered 
Bill; “he knows es much "bout 
people an’ things yerabouts es any 
man livin’.” 

“Does he?” exclaimed the Irish- 
man. 

“ He does,” replied Bill ; “ an’ he’s 
true blue, too, Ef you're a friend 
o’ Pete Bromley’s, I’m glad we 
met.” 

“Yis; Oy’m a friend o’ Pate’s,” 
said the Irishman, slowly. “ Me 
name’s Barney Garran; ye may have 
heard him spake o’ me.” 

Putterton started with surprise 
at the mention of the name, for he 
remembered it as the same which 
had occurred frequently in the let- 
ters they had examined—and he re- 
membered, too, that it had not been 
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mentioned in complimentary terms, 
but always as if the bearer had com- 
mitted some crime. Could this be 
the man—escaped from justice, and 
roving about secure in the wilder- 
ness of mountains? Might he not 
have had something to do with 
Burnfield’s | mysterious disappear- 
ance, and hence know more about 
the matter than he pretended? But 
he concluded the man must be an 
impostor; for if he had escaped jus- 
tice, he would have changed his 
name and not be so ready to reveal 
his identity. And yet, how did he 
know the names? 

“No, I never did,” said Bill, who 
had paused for a moment to review 
in his mind his conversations with 
the man Bromley; “ but I hain’t seen 
Pete for a year or more.” 

“Whin ye say him agin, an’ Oy 
hope it won’t be long, jist mention 
my name to him, will ye?” 

“ Certingly, I will,” replied Bill, 
at the same time wondering what 
the man meant. 

“Oy think Oy’ll turn in too now, 
me frinds, as I feel a leetle shook 
up by the trotting this afternoon— 
so here goes,” and he went to where 
his companion was, to ‘all appear- 
ances, already sound asleep. “But,” 
he added, as he returned with a 
bottle in his hand, “we'll have ‘a 
wee drap furst, if ye don’t mind, 
jist as. a sort o’ nightcap, eh? 
Here’s a bottle o’ foine owld rye, 
an’ if ye’ve a corkscrew we'll have 
the stopper out in no time.” 

Bill eyed the bottle oe 
and doubting the wisdom of drink- 
ing with a total stranger, and such 
a suspicious one as this, was about 
to decline, when he noticed that 
the original seal was still unbroken. 
His doubts were dispelled, and he 
said cheerfully— 

“You travel well fixed, stranger.” 

“There you're roight, me bye. 
Ye niver catch a son o’ Killarney 
widthout his jug o’ potheen handy. 
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[ve another there in the pack, but 
it’s been opened, an’ I'd rayther give 
yez the benefit o’ a frish tap,” and 
with a strong jerk he pulled the 
cork. 

“You are very kind,” said Win- 
more, as the stranger handed him a 
tin cup and the bottle, “ but I don’t 
often drink, and I would prefer to 
be excused.” 

The man drew back, and gave 
him a keen glance from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. “P’r’aps ye don’t 
loike Irish,” he said, in an indig- 
nant tone. 

“Oh yes, I do—certainly. I have 
nothing against your countrymen.” 

“ Well, then, dhrink a bit, jist to 
show’t what you say comes from yer 
heart. We may mate agin some 
day,” and he almost filled the 
cup. 

Thus strongly urged, Winmore 
drank a small portion of the con- 
tents, first adding some water, while 
the others helped themselves more 
liberally without the water. The 
Irishman then startled them by ex- 
claiming— 

“ Here’s to me owld pard, Burn- 
field, if you plaze.” After they had 
drunk, he added, “ And here’s a 
= health and long life to Mr. 

ill Chloride, the whitest man in 
the Smoky Hill country.” 

“Thank ye, stranger,” said Bill, 
modestly, at the same time drain- 
ing his cup completely. 

“ An’ now, me frinds, Oy’ll turn 
in. Good noight, an’ pleasant 
dhreams to yez all. Will the first 
man up in the mornin’ plaze wake us ? 
Good noight” He stepped to his 
bed, and was soon lost to view be- 
neath the blankets. 
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“ What the devil do you suppose 
that fellow knows about Burnfield, 
and how did he find it out? And 
he calls himself by the same name 
as the one mentioned often in those 
letters,” said Putterton. 

“ Dun’no,” answered Bill, thought- 
fully. “ Dun’no—unless he heard 
suthin’ *bout it up at Fort Henry; 
the cuss may hev been thur 
years ago, ye know—he’s no tender- 
foot. Maybe he heard us talkin’ at 
the Park View. I don’t believe he 
ever knew Burnfield—but he sus- 
pecks we know suthin’ ’bout him 
anyway, if he don’t know it. They'll 
want to jine us in the mornin’ 
probably, but we'll give ’em the 
slip. P’r’aps they’re goin’ to try 
to get Pete Bromley to show ’em 
over the Bighorn, if they don't 
succeed in going with us. He 
knows more about the Smoky Hill 
kentry than any other man besides 
me; but he don’t know nothin’ 
about the Glen Ellen part, so we're 
all right ef we kin git away with- 
out waking the beggars. Wen I 
begin to snore loud, Winmore, ye 
kin reach over from yer bed an’ 
dose ’em—then we’ll be off.” 

“All right; I can do it easily, 
But, I say, I’m going to turn in my- 
self now—this confounded smoke 
makes my eyes heavy.” 

“But don’t go to sleep,” said 
Bill, “ or T’ll hev to crawl over an’ 
dose ’em myself, an’ I might give 
’em too much.” In half an hour 
the silence was broken only by an 
occasional crackling of the dying 
embers, the snoring of some of the 
sleepers, and the soughing of the 
breeze through the branches of the 
lofty pines. 


(To be continued.) 
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URBS ROMA VALE! 


CONCLUSION, 


I. 


Bricut Fount of Trevi, sweet and pure 
As fair Bandusia, that springest, 

With no black art, yet magic lure, 
Thou Roman exiles Romeward bringest ! 


Il, 


A full-orbed moon turned night to day, 

And blessed with heavenly light those going, 
In Hope’s credulity, to pay 

A secret cult where thou wert flowing: 


III. 


Then,—as erst Sybil Grey prescribed,— 
Each weary pilgrim, drinking, praying, 

Freely the silver stream imbibed ;— 
(The silver coin, too, freely paying). 


IV. 


And thus, once more in Rome we fare! 

Her towers, her bulwarks, mark we daily :— 
And gentle readers,—(if they care)— 

May “thole” a Third, Last Fytte of “ Vaz!” 


Vv. 


The Models.—Rainbow-vestured imps ; 
Unkempt, unwashed, as fits their calling: 
One struts; one stoops; one lolls; one limps; 

In clusters, generally, sprawling; 


VI. 
They swarm along their torrid wall, 
In every phase of picturesqueness ; 
Round them their faded garments fall, 
Ragged, but rich in all grotesqueness. 


VII. 


All sorts of subjects there are found: 
Saints; Bandits; Contadine; Cives; 

Endymion,—(dogged by his hound ;) 

And Lazarus,—(far, far from Dives!) 
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VIII. 


Meek Virgins,—(not without their Child :) 
Sarah, and Hagar,—(ditto, ditto :) 

Jove, Cesar, Juno,—(very mild :) 
Job, Peter, Moses,—(“in Egitto.”) 


Ix. 


They, free from bondage as from care, 
Toil not, spin not, nor yet importune: 

Their assets are the garbs they. wear ; 
Their faces are their ample fortune. 


x. 


But, howsoever well they act 
The parts assigned them, I was rather 
Surprised and shocked, to learn the fact, 
That one presents—Tue Erernat Faruer. 


xI. 


Such types of travesty appear 
Inapposite, profane, and silly: 

For that old Model’s past career 
Was scarcely stainless as a lily: 


XII. 


Though, in mythology, I trace 
Some much analogous precedents :— 
A godlike, venerable face, 

With all too godless antecedents! 


XIII. 


The Barberi—A mettled breed, 
For riderless, brief, Corso races: 
Swift, for a mile of frantic speed,— 
Less apt for sober, honest paces. 


XIV. 


“Sweet is,” in Rome, “the breath of Morn:” 
Sweet, there (and elsewhere), sigh of Hesper: 

Sweet, sometimes, the faint cadence, borne 
From distant Matin-song, or Vesper: 


XV. 


Sweet, each dim vision, floating round 
Arch, Temple, Aqueduct, or Forum : 

Sweet are, by some, “Confetti” found, 
And tourneys of the “flores florum :” 
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XVI. 


And “ Veglioni:”—orgies, meant 
As “awfully” and “too-too” jolly.— 
To me, those masquerades present 
Survivals of the fittest folly! 


XVII. 


It was not so that Roma rose, 
By costly tickling of the senses : 
She perished at the hand of those 
Whose cry was,—“ Panem et Circenses.” 


XVIII. 


Saint Agnes.—“ Bless the Lambs.”—Indeed ! 
First, from their mothers they entice them: 
Then, “ Bless :”—then, kill them:—then, with speed, 
For Prelate’s dinner, roast and spice them. 


XIX. 


Then those “Good Shepherds,” shaveling priests, 
Weave of the lamb’s-wool, which they gather 
Before such Papalino feasts, 
A téppet, for “The Holy Father :”— 


xXx. 


“The sign of Power, a Pallium.” 
Such is the Cleric explanation.— 
To those poor animals, though dumb, 

Scarce a consoling Palliation ! 


XXII. 


This, some call “ beautiful.”—I hope 

The Lambs, too, so regard “The Function :”— 
And that they Bless the Prelates, Pope, 

Short shrift, mint-sauce, and “Extreme Unction.” 


XXII. 


Let all who view those “Lambs in State,” 
Decked out for worship and caressing, 
Mark, learn, and well digest the fate 
That follows swift on such a “Blessing!” 


XXIII. 


The Hunters.—Black Care sits behind ! 
Long drought has baffled their “trottate :” 

So equitation is confined 

To “Strade,” and to “Stagionate.” 
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XXIV. 


Scarce finds, bad scent, hot sun, hard ground, 
All mar the hunt. And, when they meet him, 
The Contadini, having found 
That fox is game,—they shoot and eat him. 


XXV. 


Whence it ensues, that oft, for lack 
Of auspices for goodly running, 
That well-appointed Roman Pack 
Of English Fox-hounds,—“ Cease their funning.” 


XXVI. 


A Roman Dinner.—Gracious Powers! 
—At “Il Falcone” lay the venue: 
Thirteen bold spirits, (some, from “ ours,”) 
Conspired to dine.—This was the Menu :— 


XXVII. 


Snail-soup.—Eels, “vermi,” lizards; fine 
“ Frittura mista.”—Hedge-hog pasty.— 
Wild Boar.—A Civet.—Porcupine.— 
(But he was “old; long dead; tough; dhsty.”) 


XXVIII. 


The wine which fitly blessed that mess, 
Was very fiery “Old Inferno.” 

“One morn I missed them.”—(We could guess 
How things had prospered “ nell’ interno.”) 


XXIX. 


Since snakes and toads, at Killaloo, 

Were “served in soups and second courses,” 
Not often did fell Hunger woo 

Cuisine of more enlarged resources: 


xxx, 


The viands were both “rich and rare :” 
There was, moreover, “no deception:” 

To Roman souls, such bill of fare 

. Seemed an Immaculate Conception: 


XXXII, 


To do as Romans do, I know, 
In Rome, is good for saint and sinner: 
Yet one,—though bidden,—failed to go 
To gorge on that “Falcone” dinner. 
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XXXII, 


By all the Legends of the feat, 

His faith in Romish Feasts was shaken: 
The Grace that he said After Meat, 

Was one, for having—not partaken! 


XXXIII. 


The Jewellers.—In Classic taste 
Their “ancient stones” and “ scarabei” 
Are set: and “Summer pours her waste” 
Of “Goldon Horns,” and “Agnus Dei:” 


XXXIV. 


Often as may that gilded ware 

Both “ passant” and “ regardant” find me, 
Of sage Diogenes, his Fair, 

And apothegm, its gauds remind me:— 


XXXV. 


“Lord, Lord, how many things are here, 
Of which I have no need!”—His quiet 
He sought again; his Cynic cheer; 
His rags; his tub; and pauper’s diet. 


XXXVI. 


Yet, should there woo thy fond regard 
Some sculptured onyx, erst a Prince’s; 

Some “golden” or some “ruby” sard, 
Archaic ;—“In Hoc Sieno Vinczs!” 


XXXVII. 


Such gems, of pure Greek glyptic skill, 
Might the most dormant eye awaken. 

I praise the Cynic’s virtue.—Still, : 
The best of men may be mistaken! 


XXXVIII. 


The ancient Armourers set forth, 
At random picturesquely leaning, 

Brave arms of price, fine swords of worth, 
Of Milan’s fairest damascening: 


xXXIX. 


Old helms, (much oxidised,) that tell 
Of Cann, Thrasymene, Lepanto; 

Some, fabulous,—as those that fell 
On mythic “Castle of Otranto :”— 
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XL. 


Rich panoplies of knightly mail ; 

Greaves; gorgets; gauntlets; and cuirasses: 
(Nor does the market often fail 

For ancient “ Aurei,”—and “ Asses”) 


XLI. 


The Beggars.—Belisarian trade! 
Illegal: yet much plied sub rosé: 

With timid, furtive, sidelong raid,— 
“Ah, gentle Signor, qualche cosa!” 


XLII. 


If, in some “milder shades” of Rome, 

' (Borgo, Trastevere, or Ghetto,) 

Those bland appeals are driven home 
With keener edge,—by a stiletto ;— 


XLIII. 


Yet, sundry holy Fathers say 
That “elemosina” is “ pia ;” 

And,—if one must be stabbed,—one may, 
I trust, be stabbed “con cortesia:” 


XLIV. 


Perhaps, by lace-like, fret-worked steel, 
So ribbed, so finely “ traforato,” 
So twelve-fold fluted, that you feel 
Scarce half a pang, when “ perforato :”— 


XLV. 


Perhaps, by such fair-chiselled blade, 
As old Toledo’s sleight produces: 

For great Hidalgo’s hunting made, 
And, also,—for some vaguer uses. 


XLVI. 


On one such dirk,—(no vulgar thief 
Employed it, but a Brigand hero, 
Who came, in Sicily, to grief, 
‘And fell, in Rome, another Nero,)— 


XLVII, 


Wild boars ramp, graven; and grew-hound ; 
In forests, pheasants roost at leisure: 
A hunter and his bride sit, crowned 
With flowers:—he smokes his pipe at pleasure. 
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XLVIII, 


From pommel, counterchanged, to hilt, 
With ivory, “bianco, nero,” 

And silver, arabesqued and gilt; 
For Brigand, a “ tesoro vero.” 


XLIX. 


Arts of design misplaced might seem 
In so adorning the pathetic; 

And blending murders with soft dream 
Of woodlands, sport, and the ezsthetic. 


Le 


Though for that Brigand, and all such, 

It may be said,—“ His aim was single,”— 
Yet, with The Beautiful, too much 

Of The Sublime may sometimes mingle: 


LI. 


And o’er his felon neck, the sword 

Of Justice hung, his hours to number :— 
Sicilian feasts no more afford 

Him joy: nor lyre, nor song-birds, slumber! 


LII. 


But now that he hath duly paid 
The penalty of long transgression, 

That quaint and ornate dagger-blade 
Is—in a safer hand’s possession. 


Here, gentle Muse! our labours cease. 
And now,—the toil, the dust forgetting,— 
Unyoke the steeds. Their necks release. 
The course is o’er.—The sun is setting. 





A 
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NOTES OF AN EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNER. 


Tue recent campaign in Egypt 
will doubtless be praised, criti- 
cised, and commented on from every 
point of view, moral, political, and 
military ; and as surely, opinions as 
to the degree of importance and 
the amount of praise to be attached 
to its operations will be almost as 
varied as the number of writers on 
the subject. That the expedition, 
including the flower of our army 
and a Royal Duke, was undoubt- 
edly popular, is sufficiently attested 
by the numerous ovations accorded 
to the returning troops; that it was 
completely successful is beyond 
dispute; but that it was either a 
necessary quarrel, or that it has 
afforded the smallest proof of the effi- 
ciency of our present military sys- 
tem, is a very different question. 

That a war whose total loss, army 
and navy included, was about 100 
killed and 600 wounded, is neces- 
sarily an insignificant affair, may 
well be balanced by the recollection 
that small forces, with but slight 
losses, have achieved some of the 
great successes of history, and that 
the few who fell on the side of the 
victors detracts nothing from the 
renown accorded to the English at 
Crecy, or the Swiss at Granson and 
Nancy. Nobody decries either the 
merit or importance of Napoleon’s 
brilliant campaign of °’98, which 
placed him, in even a briefer period 
and with a comparatively insignifi- 
cant loss, in possession of Cairo and 
the Delta, though the advantages 
as to numbers and armament of the 
French over’ the Mamelukes were 
far more marked than any we pos- 
sessed over the Egyptians. 

We will not attempt to trace the 
various hesitations, complications, 
and blunders which, together with 
an utterly false estimate of the na- 


ture of the movement, landed us in 
the position in which we found our 
selves last June. It was so far 
foreseen by our military authorities, 
that last winter staff officers were 
despatched both from England and 
India to collect information on the 
scene of the late campaign. Had 
the Egyptian National party, of 
which Arabi was the mouthpiece, 
believed,in our strength, and deter- 
mination to use it, things would 
never have reached the pass they 
did. Fraser’s disastrous expedition 
of 1807, and our late campaigns in 
South Africa, had, however, so wo- 
fully lowered our prestige, that only 
those residents who knew to what 
an extent some of our Radical pa- 
triots were interested in Egyptian 
Bonds, were sanguine enough to be- 
lieve in an armed intervention. 

A general feeling of insecurity, 
accentuated rather than allayed by 
the presence of the allied fleet, 
existed at the beginning of June; 
and it was doubtless as much ow- 
ing to the excitement caused by 
its presence amongst the fanatical 
portion of the population, as it 
was to the indirect, if not ac- 
tual, order of the authorities, that 
the massacre of 11th June took 
place. One gentleman who _hap- 
pened to be driving with an Egyp- 
tian officer of rank when this attack 
began, and wished to return to pro- 
tect his wife, was carelessly told 
this was needless, “as they have 
orders not to touch women and 
children.” So convinced were Euro- 
pean residents that the attack was 
with Government sanction, and that 
if the mob proved unequal to the 
task, they had to apprehend an 
organised massacre at the hands 
of the soldiery, that although in 
Alexandria they numbered 50,000 
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out of a total population of 200,000, 
not an idea of defence was enter- 
tained; and though the streets were 
strongly patrolled and perfect or- 
der maintained, a general sawve qui 
peut set in. In many cases ladies 
crowded on board vessels in the 
harbour, offering their jewellery for 
a deck-passage to “anywhere” out 
of the country. Passing by rail 
from Suez to Alexandria at the end 
of June, not a symptom of any ab- 
normal excitement was visible, nor 
was the smallest insult offered to 
English travellers. This state of 
affairs continued till war was vir- 
tually opened by the bombardment 
of the 11th July. That our Min- 
istry is responsible for the burning 
of Alexandria it is absurd to deny. 


. It was a necessary result of the 


want of resolution that marked 
the conduct of affairs at the out- 
set. Their “game of brag” did 
not succeed. But for the naval 
demonstration, we should not have 
had the massacre at Alexandria. 
Then, when they made up their 
minds to bombard, they should 
have made up their minds also to 
go through with the business. It 
is now no secret that our military 
authorities urged this course; that 
a coup de main on the Canal, sim- 
ultaneously with the bombardment, 
was actually contemplated; and 
that Sir A. Alison was sent with 
three battalions, with whom and 
the aid of the Channel squadron 
he was to make the attempt, but 
that before he reached Port Said 
the hearts of Government failed 
them, and this part of the pro- 
gramme was countermanded. Had 
even this force been in the first 
instance directed on Alexandria, 
and landed on 12th July, the town 
could undoubtedly have been saved. 
Had 8000 men been on the spot, 
the war might have been finished 
at a blow. But it was assumed 
that the destruction of his batteries 
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must necessarily bring Arabi to 
terms; and the obvious alternative 
of his being exasperated rather than 
cowed, was entirely overlooked. 
Consequently, when our Admiral 
was forced to occupy the town to 
save it from total destruction, he 
did so with such an utterly inade- 
quate number of men, that they 
were placed in a most precarious 
position, till the arrival of Sir A. 
Alison’s force (which was hurried 
up from Port Said) secured the 
situation. 

The story of the bombardment is 
too recent to require recapitulation, 
but is decidedly interesting as the 
first practical trial of our ironclads 
and heavy guns; and however sat- 
isfied we must feel with their per- 
formances, we should not shut our 
eyes to many grave defects, notably 
amongst which we might instance 
the wretched nature of the fuses, 
which, thanks to our penny-wise and 
pound-foolish head of the Ordnance 
Department, are still retained in the 
service. One of the 80-ton gun 
shells was found unexploded in 
the Ras-el-Tin magazine, and many 
others elsewhere. We send a ship, 
which with its armament cost nearly 
a million sterling, into action, and 
then, by saving fifty pounds in the 
price of her stores, render her shell- 
fire comparatively ineffective! 

Some of our sailors are positive 
to having seen two Europeans in 
helmets directing the gunners in the 
Lighthouse battery; and on our oc- 
cupying it, an arm-chair was found 
in rear of the guns, with five French 
and Italian papers of 6th July—two 
lying open on the one side, and 
the remainder unopened on the left 
of the chair. The French managers 
of the Credit Lyonnaise and Anglo- 
Egyptian Banks had barricaded 
themselves in their buildings, and 
with the aid of fifty or sixty 
Montenegrin employés, most gal- 
lantly held out till rescued by our 
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landing-parties. As we know, our 
French allies deserted us at the 
outset; and, in fact, the only sym- 
pathy we experienced was from the 
American squadron, who, after the 
bombardment, steamed down the 
line, playing our National Anthem, 
yards manned, and cheering. One 
American officer boarded the Inflex- 
ible with the frank admission, “ We 
could not duplicate this business ;” 
whilst another’s summing up of the 
bombardment was, “It’s all Julius 
Cesar, Auld Lang Syne, and Queen 
Victoria, but you gave them h—.” 
When, on the 15th, an attack from 
Arabi was expected, the marines 
of all other nationalities who had 
landed to protect their consulates, 
hastily re-embarked, the Yankees 
alone “reckoned they’d see it out 
with the Britishers,” and stood 
their ground. They certainly 
earned a hearty claim on our grati- 
tude in this business, which will, 
we trust, be long remembered in 
our service. 

The Marines and blue-jackets 
landed to protect the city, num- 
bered about 2000 men. The ram- 
part was in parts ruinous and full 
of breaches, and absolutely razed 
and built over for half a mile. 
Arabi, with 15,000 men, whose 
outposts were visible, threatened 
the town from without; whilst the 
scum of the population were plun- 
dering, murdering, and spreading 
the conflagration within, till the 
entire European quarter seemed one 
huge bonfire. So the task con- 
fided to Captain Fisher of the In- 
flexible, who commanded the land- 
ing-parties, was in reality one from 
which most men would have shrunk. 
On first landing, a torpedo-party 
slipped on in advance, and by blow- 
ing up a couple of rails, captured 
fifty locomotives and an immense 
amount of rolling stock which were 
in course of removal from the 
Gabari station. The breaches were 


hastily barricaded; a new line of 
defence taken up where the rampart 
was wanting—and so well selected 
that our Engineers found it im- 
possible to improve upon it; guards 
established at the gates and most 
vital spots; martial law proclaimed; 
and patrols sent to clear the streets 
and do what they could towards 
arresting the conflagration. One 
of the most important political 
effects of our landing was the escape 
of the Khedive from Arabi’s hands, 
He had been throughout the bom- 
bardment at Ramleh with Dervish 
Pasha, four miles outside the city, 
and on the retreat of Arabi’s forces 
was actually brought out by his 
orders to be shot. In spite of 
bribes, promises, and entreaties, 


backed by the influence of the. 


Turkish Commissioner, the Khe- 
dive’s fate trembled in the balance 
for half an hour, when his guard 
consented to his departure into 
the city. We need not wonder 
at Arabi’s reluctance to being sur- 
rendered to his old ruler! In any 
case, this was a fatal mistake of his; 
the pretext of acting in the Khe- 
dive’s name was lost, and with it 
the co-operation of the Bedouin 
tribes, whose neutrality was pur- 
chased by the Viceroy’s agents. 
Arabi still, however, professed to 
act by the Sultan’s order. 

Owing to persistent rumours of 
impending attack, but few men 
could be spared for the interior of 
the city before the disembarkation 
of Alison’s Brigade on the 17th 
July, when he took up the charge 
of the line of defence. The restora- 
tion of order within was left to the 
blue-jackets, who, it was remarked, 
were better fitted for this than the 
regulars, “as they had no con- 
sciences.” In fact they regarded 
the whole affair as a spree ashore, 
and in their hands the administra- 
tion of martial law was singularly 
simplified. In addition to the 
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Arabs who had inaugurated the 
work of destruction, many of the 
European jin fleur de la canaille— 
Greeks, Italians, and Maltese—had 
now joined in the pillage, which 
was further enlivened by numerous 
murders, and collisions of these 
discordant elements. Our naval pa- 
trols, however, paraded the streets, 
and with most charming impar- 
tiality turned their Gatlings down 
and let fly at every soul they could 
find in them; indeed it was a mat- 
ter of astonishment how they al- 
ways escaped themselves, as_ they 
were more than once seen at either 
end of a lane blazing down it at 
the varied nationalities who were 
dodging about from door to door- 
way betwixt them. Strong tor- 
edo-parties with gun-cotton were 
further detached on all sides to 
blow down walls and check the fire, 
which had now got an alarming 
hold on the city. That this con- 
flagration was deliberately and sys- 
tematically prepared, we have too 
many proofs. On entering one 
building, a naval officer found all 
the curtains, mattresses, and other 
inflammable articles, collected on 
the rez de chaussée, and the first 
floor saturated with kerosene. A 
fire in a neighbouring street re- 
quired his attention, and the house 
he had just left was in a blaze 
before he had gone five minutes. 
That this wanton destruction is 
foreign to the Arab nature, was 
clearly shown in the neighbouring 
suburb of Ramleh, where every Eu- 
ropean house was pillaged by the 
Bedouins, but not one single act of 
incendiarism committed. It was 
not till a week after landing that, by 
a free use of gun-cotton, the Naval 
Fire Brigade finally checked the 
conflagration. Though things were 
comparatively secure after the ar- 
rival of the troops, the few return- 
ing European residents evinced lit- 
tle confidence; the Arab quarters 





of the town were quite unsafe for 
Christians; rumours of risings and 
attacks still continued ; and whilst 
the owners of villas in the outskirts 
of the city were clamorous for mil- 
itary protection, our Government 
were emphatic in their orders—that 
only such troops were to be dis- 
embarked as were necessary for 
purely police purposes, and that 
they were to be solely employed 
on such service. Whilst Arabi’s 
outposts were clearly visible through 
our glasses, Parliament was assured 
that he had fled ‘in a boat no one 
knew whither; and whilst, for 
strictly “political considerations,” 
the lines of telegraph and com- 
munication with his camp were 
ordered to be left open, and whilst 
negotiations were thus officially 
sanctioned with a man whom we 
styled a rebel, it was for many 
days impossible to obtain permis- 
sion for the merest military pre- 
cautions against a surprise. It 
never seems to strike our self-con- 
stituted commanders in Pall Mall, 
that if a general is worth his salt, 
he necessarily makes these disposi- 
tions, whether they in their wis- 
dom withhold their assent or not. 
The work of repairing the fortifica- 
tions was pushed forward vigor- 
ously ; a small corps of mounted 
infantry was improvised to supply 
the want of cavalry ; and the blue- 
jackets, as usual, signalised them- 
selves by getting, in a couple of 
hours, into position, on the top of 
Fort Kom el Dik, the 9-pounders, 
which the Engineers had hoped to 
get there in as many days. 

One grave source of anxiety at this 
time was the inadequate means at 
the disposal of commanding officers 
for enforcing discipline amongst the 
men. With empty houses and fall 
cellars on all sides, temptation was 
only too rife; and not only were 
such houses as had escaped the 
Arab pillagers broken into right 
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and left, in search of liquor, but 
within a week there were over fifty 
complaints lodged at the police 
office of robberies of watches, brace- 
lets, and purses, taken from gentle- 
men and ladies by soldiers, forcibly, 
in the public streets. The subject, 
like most unpleasant ones, is hushed 
up; but it is folly to shut our eyes 
to the fact. As, thanks to our War 
Office’s omission to send a court- 
martial warrant to the general com- 
manding, it was impossible to con- 
vene even a district court-martial 
during the first three weeks; and 
as even then delinquents knew 
they had nothing but a limited 
amount of imprisonment to fear, 
the maintenance of order within 
reach of so much temptation was 
so difficult, that it was almost as 
much on this account as for purely 
strategical reasons, that the advanced 
position at Ramleh was taken up. 
There must always be some black- 
guards and some cowards in the 
ranks of any army; and what more 
natural than for such characters to 
goin gaily for a spree at the com- 
mencement of a campaign, when, 
even in case of conviction, the sole 
penalty is to spare them the pros- 
pective fatigues and dangers of the 
war ? 

On the 19th, 20th, and 22d, 
small reconnaissances were made a 
few miles beyond the walls, anda 
few harmless shots exchanged ; and 
an advance, on the 24th, to Ram- 
leh hill (five miles out) having pro- 
voked a slight demonstration on the 
part of the enemy, General Alison 
decided on retaining this position, 
which was put into such a state of 
defence as the feeble means at our 
disposal permitted of, and occupied 
by the 38th, 60th, 4 40-pounders 
and 9 ship-guns, manned by blue- 
jackets—the Marines, together with 
the 46th and a wing of the 35th, 
who had that day landed, remain- 
ing to garrison the city. Though 


this movement was for many reasons 
imperatively called for, and helped 
to restore, the prestige we lost by 
our inactivity after the bombard- 
ment, the British position here was 
undoubtedly most critical, and one 
that could only have been safely 
held in the face of an oriental 
antagonist. Not only was the 
front, about four miles in extent, 
from Lake Mareotis to the sea, to be 
guarded by about 1500 infantry, but 
whilst continuous sand-hills and the 
straggling town of Ramleh offered 
a perfect line of advance to an 
assailant on the left, Mareotis on 
the right was fordable throughout; 
and a complex network of gardens 
and palm-groves around the’ foot 
of Ramleh hill seemed to invite 
attack. Knowing every inch of the 
ground as his men did, and per- 
fectly informed as he was by spies 
of our strength and dispositions, 
scant indeed must have been the 
confidence of the Egyptian general 
in his men, and prophetic of the 
real character of the resistance we 
were to experience subsequently, 
that. he failed to take up the chal- 
lenge thus offered to him. Nnu- 
merous, however, were the affairs 
of outposts—in one of which, 
indeed, it was only too true that 
the enemy dislodged a very strong 
picket of ours from a very strong 
position, and then retired leisurely 
and unmolested—and almost daily 
the alarms, before we thoroughly 
realised how despicable an antago- 
nist we had to contend against. 
By the time the main body of the 
expeditionary force appeared on 
the scene, the ‘result of the cam- 
paign was a foregone conclusion. 

It was during this period that 
Midshipman De Chair, carrying a 
despatch to Ramleh, and fancying 
that we had a continuous line of 
fortification somewhere in front, 
passed the barracks, and pursuing 
his way through the deserted main 
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street of the place into the sand-hills 
beyond, was made prisoner and 
brought before Arabi. When in- 
terrogated, through an interpreter, 
as to our strength, he refused to 
reply; upon which the Egyptian 
eneral produced from behind his 
chair a bundle of the ‘Times’ — 
the latest not eight days old. He 
was sent to Cairo, and paraded in 
a carriage through the streets as 
Admiral Seymour’s son and one 
of 5000 prisoners, the balance of 
whom, it was given out, were re- 
tained to work on the Aboukir 
fortifications; but in all respects 
he was excellently treated, being 
even allowed ten francs pocket- 
money a-day, and was released when 
we occupied the capital on the 
15th September. A few days sub- 
sequent to his capture, an Italian 
officer, delegated as military attaché 
to our force, was made prisoner in 
precisely the same manner, and 
was not liberated till after three 
weeks’ detention. 

As an instance of the damage 
an indiscreet correspondent may 
effect, we remember that, when 
the first news of the cutting of 
the Mahmoudieh Canal was re- 
ceived, and we were threatened 
with a total loss of our water- 
supply, we were naturally anxious 
to ascertain whether this cutting 
had been made on our side or on 
the enemy’s side of their dam. In 
the former case, the water would be 
running out continuously from the 
portion in our hands; whereas, in 
the latter, the volume from the 
dam to the sea, eight or nine miles 
in length, was preserved to us. 
The whole of our anxieties and 
doubts on this point were care- 
fully wired home by the corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Daily News,’ and 
thereby an opportunity afforded 
to our opponent of rectifying 
his error within a few days. 
Tov few specials, indeed, confine 












themselves to their legitimate pro- 
vince of recording facts,—one-half 
of their communications seem com- 
posed, as a rule, of surmise, theory, 
and advice. The correspondent of 
the ‘Standard’ wasa notable ex- 
ception to this failing. He not 
only steered clear of conjecture and 
criticism, but seemed far more ac- 
tive than his companions in veri- 
fying actual events; and we think 
his correspondence suffered nothing 
from his avoidance of these sub- 
jects. 

It was during the first few days 
of the occupation that the so- 
called ironclad train was impro- 
vised. The indefatigable com- 
mander of the Naval Brigade had 
been baffled by the shallowness 
of Mareotis in his attempt to con- 
struct a gun-raft to harass the Egyp- . 
tian left flank, and, determined to 
find some excuse for taking part 
in any operations that might en- 
sue, he devoted himself to this 
scheme. In the first instance, a 
9-pounder was employed; but after 
some experiments, including a shot 
into the first Bedouin encampment 
that was handy to the Mex Rail- 
way, a 40-pounder was finally 
adopted. The waggon on which 
the gun was mounted was made 
rifle-proof with sand-bags, whilst a 
truck piled up with railway iron 
covered the front. A loose truck 
preceded the whole, and was occa- 
sionally shunted on to feel for self- 
acting mines. A 9-pounder, with 
a crane to lower it off the truck, 
and a couple of machine-guns, fol- 
lowed, the engine bringing up the 
extreme rear. Of course the wheels 
were the weak point, as they were 
entirely unprotected. The only 


occasion on which the ironclad 
train was seriously brought into 
action was on the reconnaissance 
of the 5th August—an operation 
solely undertaken under pressure 
of home orders, to keep Arabi 
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alarmed and occupied. This, for 
a general with neither cavalry 
nor field-artillery, against an op- 
ponent strong in both these arms, 
is somewhat of an impossibility 
without provoking a serious action. 
Arabi’s outposts at this time ex- 
tended for six miles in advance 
of his main camps at King Oos- 
man and Kafr-Dowar, and were 
established in and about the gar- 
dens and houses on the high banks 
of the Mahmoudieh Canal, which 
is the only prominent feature in 
the dead expanse of marsh and 
plain to the south-east of Alex- 
andria. The dry bed of Lake 
Aboukir covered their right; whilst 
to their left, about a mile of dry 
ground—across which and _ parallel 
to the canal ran the railway—sepa- 
rated them from Lake Mareotis. 
About 4 p.m. on the 5th, Alison 
advanced six companies, and a 9- 

under drawn by sailors, along 
either bank of the canal, whilst the 
ironclad train and the Marine bat- 
talion formed his right attack. 
Though our men had but little 
cover to advance under, still the 
enemy, clinging to the natural pro- 
tection of the banks of the canal, 
opposed no front to the movement, 
and were practically in the position 
of a line taken in flank and rolled 
up. In spite of this, the Egyptian 
infantry—including three battalions 
of the Alexandria Regiment and 
one of Mustafezzin, the very pick 
of their army—stood their ground 
remarkably well, but fired most 
wildly. At one moment two guns 
were abandoned, and one half-bat- 
talion hoisted a white flag; but as 
the alarm spread, a couple of bat- 
talions advanced in support along 
the canal, whilst several trains full 
of soldiers arrived from their main 
camp. The admirable practice of 
the 40-pounder, however, checked 
any advance of the latter; and in 
spite of a very heavy fire, small- 
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arms, artillery, and rockets, we 
withdrew at nightfall with the loss 
of five killed and twenty-seven 
wounded—our antagonists having, 
as we subsequently learned from 
Egyptian officers, lost 169 in killed 
alone. It is worthy of remark 
that they had throughout this war, 
by their own account, nearly as 
many killed as wounded, which, if 
correct, must be ascribed to the 
destructive effect of the Martini 
bullet. One characteristic story 
of the blue-jackets was current on 
this occasion. When just stopped 
from sending a shell into the mid- 
dle of the Marines, whose blue uni- 
form had been mistaken for that of 
the enemy, the No. 1 of their 
gun cheerfully remarked: “ Well, 
if we can’t have a shot at Arabi, 
let’s have one at the Marines.” 
This skirmish being designated in 
the papers as a reconnaissance, was 
also a sadly puzzling term to them; 
and, as one of their number was 
overheard gravely arguing, “They 
may call it a re-con-naiss-ance, but 
I calls it a jolly lark.” 

The disadvantages of an opera- 
tion of this sort were speedily mani- 
fested. Though we had roughly 
handled our opponents, our sub- 
sequent retreat was magnified into 
a repulse; and if we had learned 
a little more about their position 
than we previously knew, we had 
at the same time shown them 
its weak point; and they forth- 
with commenced a formidable series 
of intrenchments across their whole 
front, and brought up fifteen cen- 
timetre guns, with which our iron- 
clad train was unable to cope. For 
a flat country like this, a captive 
balloon would have been simply 
invaluable ; but thanks to our pre- 
sent Surveyor-General’s maxim of 
economy before efficiency, the En- 
gineer School of Ballooning had 
been abolished the preceding year. 
With our force dangerously scat- 
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tered, as it necessarily was—with 
such an extended position to oc- 
cupy, without even a mounted 
orderly to convey messages from 
point to point, and with a country 
admirably adapted for the use of 
the heliograph, not a single regi- 
ment sent out at first was properly 
equipped with signalling apparatus: 
the entire means of communica- 
tion by day from the advanced 
posts to headquarters was depend- 
ent on a couple of heliographs, ac- 
cidentally brought by one battalion 
from South Africa; and, in spite 
of numerous and urgent applications 
to England, more than a month 
elapsed before these could be sup- 
plemented. 

It is beyond the limits of these 
notes to recapitulate the sufficient- 
ly well-known details of the arrival 
of the main body of the expedition, 
and the subsequent occupation of 
Ismailia. Though at first many 
people believed in Aboukir and not 
the Canal being the real destination 
of the force, there were also many 
sceptics; and as soon as it became 
known that correspondents had not 
only been openly informed by the 
Headquarter Staff of the projected 
plan of attack, but told that they 
were at liberty to telegraph this in- 
formation home, but few indeed 
placed the smallest credence in the 
official programme. When it was 
remembered, moreover, that the 
Nile was almost at its highest 
level, that our opponents had the 
power of flooding the entire coun- 
try and preventing any pursuit, 
that the destruction of one or two 
of the numerous bridges on the 
Cairo-Alexandria line would render 
the railway useless for months, and 
that by advancing on this line we 
should be’ unable to communicate 
and co-operate with the Indian Con- 
tingent, the only surprise enter- 
tained was that people should have 
believed in the rumoured attack on 





Kafr- Dowar. The Guards and 
other corps destined for the Canal 
re-embarked on the 19th August at 
Alexandria; and though, owing to 
the grounding of one or two trans- 
ports, and the refusal of the Canal 
pilots to aid the British expedition, 
our infantry reached Ismailia more 
than twenty-four hours behind the 
expected time, still both Port Said 
and the latter town were occupied 
almost without resistance by our 
navy, and the Egyptian camp at 
Nefiche Junction completely cleared 
out by the shells of the Orion and 
Carysfort from Lake Timsah. 
Though an intervening sand-hill 
only permitted of the guns being 
laid by bearings, and although the 
range was over 4000 yards, the 
practice made was excellent; and 


indeed one shell, by splitting a rail, ° 


cut off a train of nearly thirty wag- 
gons. The Indian Contingent had 
meanwhile advanced to the Bitter 
Lakes, after routing, with heavy 
loss and ridiculous ease, the levies 
intrenched at Chaloof, on the Canal. 
On the 24th, a reconnaissance, made 
with about 1000 infantry, two guns 
of the Horse Artillery, the House- 
hold Cavalry, and a few Mounted 
Infantry, found the enemy about 
10 miles from Ismailia, near their 
camp at El Mahuta. Our force 
had to endure a continuous can- 
nonade from ten of their guns, 
and some long-range fire from 
their infantry, throughout the 
day: and though the Egyptian 
gunners got our range admira- 
bly, thanks to the sandy nature of 
the soil and the percussion-fuses 
which they almost invariably used, 
the effect produced was practically 
nil; whilst their infantry, estimated 


at some 3000, showed the greatest - 


reluctance to getting within rifle- 
range at all, The railway and canal 
are here close together, their gene- 
ral direction east and west; and 
though a narrow belt of cultivation 
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and some small villages exist to the 
south, the whole ground to their 
north is smooth, slightly gravelly 
desert, rising gradually from the 
railway in low rolling undulations, 
whose crest is about a mile distant 
from them. Beyond this, again, 
the desert falls very gradually to- 
wards Salahieh, and is everywhere 
perfectly open, and the most per- 
fect cavalry ground conceivable, 
though speedily cut up by guns or 
the passage of a column. The 
canal is, owing to mud, practically 
impassable for horses; and, from 
its depth, generally unfordable. 

By sunset of the 24th, large re- 
inforcements having reached us, 
and the enemy still holding their 
ground, a decisive battle was con- 
fidently expected for the morrow; 
and though the troops had set out 
in the morning with the full expec- 
tation of regaining their bivouacs 
at Ismailia by noon, and were ut- 
terly unprovided with either food 
or anything else, all cheerfully ac- 
cepted these privations in the hopes 
of a grand success the following 
day. When, however, an advance 
was made on the 25th, our cavalry 
working well round along the desert 
ridges on the right, the enemy, after 
several attempts to form a fresh line 
to the left to meet this movement, 
and finding their retreat perpetually 
threatened, and flank continually 
turned, finally broke and ran, many 
escaping by rail, and hundreds plung- 
ing into the canal, whence, although 
a considerable percentage fell under 
our bullets, the greater number es- 
eaped through the fields beyond. 
The standing camps at Mahsameh 
and El Mahuta—some 600 tents in 
all—together with 7 Krupp guns, 
70 railway waggons filled with 
supplies, and many hundred stand 
of rifles, were thus captured, with a 
total loss to ourselves in the entire 
operation,—as it can scarcely be 
dignified by the name of a fight,— 


of 3 killed and some 15 wound- 
ed. So shameful, indeed, was the 
Egyptian “ practice,” that although, 
owing to the mistake of a staff 
officer, the 4th Dragoon Guards 
were sent to charge an unbroken 
force of two or three battalions 
of infantry, and actually arrived 
within 100 yards before their 
commanding officer recognised the 
hopelessness of the attempt, and 
wheeled about, their casualties, in 
spite of a continuous fire of breech- 
loaders, were only four or five men 
wounded. 

Lucky, indeed, for the cavalry 
was it that they captured the 
camp and train at Mahsameh, for 
our transport arrangements were 
simply ni/, and for the next week 
they had literally to subsist them- 
selves and forage their horses on 
what had been captured from the 
enemy. The only regimental trans- 
port sent out to Egypt was the 
ordinary store-carts in use in Eng- 
land; and however useful they may 
be on a macadamised road with 
well-fed horses, they were simply 
unable to keep up, when empty, 
through the deep sand of what in 
Egypt are considered as roads, let 
alone with even a light load. No 
other transport of any sort existed: 
locomotives were not fairly in work- 
ing order for nearly ten days, and 
even when they were first started, 
and the obstacles across the line 
were removed, they were perpetually 
derailing, running short of water— 
coming to grief generally to such 
an extent, that in the camp of 
Kassassin, twenty miles from the 
base, rations and forage were more 
stinted than ever they were in Af- 
ghanistan at 200 miles from the 
British frontier. It was said at the 
time, that on the 24th and 25th, 
the surgeons were, as a rule, un- 
provided with even a pocket-case of 
instruments, or a roll of bandages: 
all requisites were in the hospital 
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carts, hopelessly stuck miles in rear 
in the deep sand; and when a ra- 
tion of rum was conceded as a 
special favour to the troops who 
had been engaged at Kassassin, it 
was a full week before it was pro- 
curable. All stores existed in su- 
perfluity on board ship, but nothing 
could be got at when wanted. The 
simple expedient of putting the 
things first required on shore at the 
top instead of the bottom of the hold, 
seems never to have been followed. 
It was said that some of the Be- 
douin tribes offered to sell 17,000 
camels at £10 apiece, but that this 
was declined as being too expensive. 
Considering that the transports— 
British and Indian—must, all con- 
tingencies included, have been cost- 
ing something very close upon 
£10,000 per deem, it seems hard to 
believe that such a chance should 
have been rejected. Granting that 
it would have taken quite as long 
to get even one-third of that num- 
ber collected and put to work, as 
it did to clear the line and estab- 
lish railway traffic up to our front, 
still we must remember that such a 
contingency as our finding the en- 
tire line of rail unbroken from that 
point to Cairo is one that we could 
never have rationally expected, and 
was one of those extraordinary pieces 
of luck which characterised this 
campaign. 

Ilad_ half-a-dozen of the canal 
bridges been blown up, as our op- 
ponents had the means of doing 
easily, all the troops, except the 
Indian Contingent, would have 
been unable to move even their 
reserve ammunition in an advance 
on the capital; and judging from 
the time taken to make good other 
defects, we were not likely to have 
had the line in working order for 
a couple of months. Great assist- 
ance was given by some of our 
naval steam-launches, which were 


dragged by hand from Lake Timsah 





and launched on the Sweet-water 
Canal; and indeed, for the first 
work, the entire provisioning of the 
brigade of Guards at El] Mahuta was 
performed through their agency. 
When, however, the Engineers un- 
dertook the management, in order 
to introduce some more boats on to 
the canal, they adopted the plan of 
opening the lock-gates at Ismailia, 
—the level of this canal being some 
ten feet over that of the maritime 
one; and as this sluice was left 
open for several hours, the water 
within was so reduced, that none 
save the very lightest boats were 
able to be employed thereafter. 
At El Mahuta two large embank- 
ments, raised across the canal and 
the line of railway, completely ob- 
structed traffic, and gave incessant 
employment to large fatigue-parties 
from the brigade of Guards for more 
than a week. These embankments 
were apparently meant more as ob- 
structions than as defences,—though 
avery feebly designed and imper- 
fectly executed line of field-works 
connected the two. Why such a 
site, that could be turned with such 
ridiculous ease, should ever have 
been selected, seemed incompre- 
hensible; and its choice argues 
little for the genius of Mahmoud 
Fahmi, Arabi’s chief engineer. He, 
indeed, was captured near this on 
the 25th, clad in plain clothes and 
carrying a white flag. But for a 
wounded Egyptian he would proba- 
bly have been let go. However, he 
was relegated to one of the cavalry 
guards, and in spite of his protesta- 
tions, in French—as he pretended 
to be ignorant of our language— 
that he was un pauvre cultiva- 
teur, was kept for the night with 
his hands tied behind him. Next 
day a staff officer finding him there 
and suspicious of his appearance, 
after a few ineffectual questions, 
walked off with the remark, proba- 
bly forgotten next moment, that he 
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believed him to be no better than a 
spy, and that he ought to be shot 
at sunset; and the sergeant of the 
guard, who took this chance obser- 
vation au pied de la lettre, actually 
araded him for execution at that 
our, and but for the Pasha’s 
prompt confession of his name and 
rank, would undoubtedly have 
lightened the work of the present 
Military Commission. 

The hardships endured by the 
other brigades were nothing to 
those that fell to the lot of the 
Guards. Not only were they for 
five days without a tent, halted in 
the desert with not a scrap of shade, 
and with very heavy fatigue-duty 
—clearing the canal and railway— 
but they had the mortification of 
seeing regiment after regiment for- 
warded to the front long after, by 
their exertions, traffic had been 
opened. One Radical organ is un- 
generous enough to insinuate that 
this was at the special desire of its 
commander. Though such slanders 
are too despicable to be answered, 
we must remark that its writer 
must have lied for the mere plea- 
sure of doing so—that such an idea 
never had its birth in Egypt, nor 
entered the head of a soldier, as the 
entire army thoroughly appreciated 
the keenness and zeal of our young- 
est brigadier, and were fully alive 
to his disappointment. 

The position of affairs on the 28th 
August was: The advance - guard 
under Graham at Kassassin, about 
20 miles from Ismailia, somewhat 
under 2000 effective men, all told, 
including part of a battery ; General 
Lowe 44 miles to his rear, at Mah- 
sameh, with the Household Cav- 
alry, 7th Dragoon Guards, one 
battery Horse Artillery, and the 
Marines; General Willis 5 miles 
farther in rear, at El Mahuta, 


with the Guards, 60th, most of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, and a few 
Bengal Cavalry; and no other 
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troops nearer than Nefiche Junc- 
tion and Ismailia. The railway was 
not then in working order, and any 
reinforcements had to march, whilst 
the road was terribly cut up, and 
most fatiguing for both men and 
horses. Graham’s camp, between 
the canal and the railway, was in 
a regular hollow, completely com- 
manded by the desert ridge to his 
north, the ground being exactly 
similar to that previously described 
at El Mahuta, with the exception 
that the range at this point ap- 
proached more closely to the lines 
of railway and canal, and that the 
cultivated area in his front was of 
greater width, and the high crops 
completely hid infantry to within 
a mile of his camp. No defensive 
outposts had been established to 
guard against surprise, and the sole 
advanced - post consisted of fifty 
cavalry thrown out as a picket by 
day. In fact, after the experience 
of the 25th, the idea of Arabi tak- 
ing the offensive was undreamed 
of. In the forenoon, the Egyptians 
showing on the extreme sky-line— 
probably 6000 yards distant—and 
maintaining a long-range cannonade 
at impossible distances, forced our 
troops to take up a defensive posi- 
tion, and brought the cavalry from 
Mahsameh up to support Graham’s 
right. However, after several 
hours had elapsed, and no signs 
of any advance on the enemy’s 
part appeared, the troops, who 
were suffering much from the sun 
and want of water, were broken off 
to their dinners, the cavalry return- 
ing to their own camp. Whether 
this was construed into a retreat 
on our part, or whether our oppon- 
ents merely perceived their oppor- 
tunity, they now advanced seriously, 
crowning the whole heights above 
our camp, which was fully exposed 
not only to their artillery but to 
their rifle fire. That the latter, 
however, was at an extreme range, 
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is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
fact that, out of about fifty casual- 
ties amongst the infantry, the killed 
only bore the proportion of one in 
ten to the wounded, instead of one 
in five, as is considered the usual 
average. It was already dark be- 
fore the arrival of the Marines, and 
the advance of the cavalry on the 
enemy’s left caused their fretreat, 
followed, as we know, by the now 
historical charge of the Household 
Cavalry. 
an order mistaken either by the 
staff officer who was the bearer, or 
the one who was 'the recipient of 
it, seems now sufficiently estab- 
lished ; the great mistake in either 
case was in not putting it down in 
writing. However this may be, 
the officer commanding the cavalry 
had, {under the circumstances, no 
choice left him but to charge, and, 
even at the possible sacrifice of a 
large portion of his force, to relieve 
the pressure he was led to believe 
his brother general was suffering 
under. That the charge was most 
successful,-and accomplished with 
an insignificant loss to ourselves, is 
attributable solely to the darkness 
and the misdirected aim of our 
opponents; and though the actual 
number of Egyptian killed was not 
so great—about a hundred probably, 
sixty-six being the number counted 
the following day where the /prin- 
cipal encounter took place—the 
moral effect was enormous, and the 
fire down the whole Egyptian line 
ceased as if by magic. Had the 
7th Dragoon Guards also charged, 
the ‘slaughter would doubtless 
have been proportionate; but as 
it was, the handful of House- 
hold Cavalry had the entire affair 
to themselves—and what with 
tired horses, and the confusion 
of an ordinary onset over unknown 
ground, heightened by the unusual 
addition of the comparative gloom 
of a moonlight night, we can only 
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wonder they accomplished so much, 
and managed to rally at all after- 
wards. 

We observe that a fierce contro- 
versy has already commenced as to 
the merits of this affair, and that 
the infantry claim to have advanced 
and driven the Egyptians “ two or 
three miles” before the arrival of 
the cavalry. On this point, we 
can only say that the bodies sabred 
by our cavalry were lying within 
two miles of Graham’s camp, but 
considerably in rear of the position 
they had occupied about sunset. 
That they had retired leisurely to 
this point was also apparent, as 
scarcely any bodids of the enemy 
were to be found except those 
killed by the cavalry. The scene 
of the charge being to the right 
front of our camp, and on almost 
the highest portion of the low 
range of desert, it seems rather 
extraordinary that our infantry 
should have either selected, or 
have been able to follow for that 
distance up the hollow—the only 
other direction open jo them—a 
line which was completely com- 
manded the whole way on its 
right. That the two advances 
did not occur simultaneously, is 
sufficiently proved by the two 
bodies not meeting with one an- 
other,—the infantry, ‘in fact, were 
within their camp when the cav- 
alry returned from the scene of the 
charge. 

Large reinforcements of both 
men and guns were hurried off 
that same night from the base; 
alarms and hasty barricades were 
thrown up everywhere at the inter- 
mediate posts; the Guards were 
marched at midnight out into the 
desert, and then marched back at 
daybreak ; and for the moment, a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
force and determination of the 
enemy supplanted the late belief 
that he would scarce even attempt 
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a stand. Our advanced force were 
speedily reinforced up to four squad- 
rons, six battalions, and twenty-four 
guns; whilst the cavalry division— 
four regiments with six guns—was 
moved up to within easy distance of 
it: and though the railway had at 
length commenced to work, but in 
a somewhat desultory fashion, and 
there was seldom more than one day’s 
food in hand, yet there was gene- 
rally a full ration for man and beast. 
The cavalry horses also, which had 
suffered heavily in the first week 
—not perhaps so much from actual 
hardships and climate, as from 
being called on for hard work be- 
fore they had recovered from the 
effects of their sea-voyage—began 
to improve in both health and ap- 
pearance ; and if there was one thing 
more than another to complain of, 
it was the nauseous tepid liquid 
which supplied the place of water, 
and from which scarce a day passed 
without our fishing a corpse or car- 
cass, Thanks, however, to the dry 
desert air, the health of the troops 
was remarkably good, and the, cli- 
mate so far endurable that early in 
September the nights were pleasant- 
ly cool. In spite of the experience 
of the 28th, our advanced force took 
none of those elementary precau- 
tions to guard against a surprise 
which are inculcated on the last- 
joined subalterns of every regiment 
in the service. The entire outposts 
for a force of six battalions were fur- 
nished by 50 cavalry; and when- 
ever the enemy advanced a couple 
of regiments, the whole or part of 
the entire cavalry had to mount or 
stand to their horses to support 
them, and thus men and _ horses 
were needlessly fatigued and wor- 
ried. With the infantry force in 
camp, it would have been merely 
the work of a few hours to throw 
up a redoubt on the crest of the 
range a mile or so in advance, which, 
garrisoned by half a battalion and 





a demi-battery, would have effec- 
tually stopped any attempt to push 
back our outposts, and in the event 
of an advance in force of the enemy, 
could have held them well in check, 
and given ample time to our men 
to turn out at their leisure. But, 
for some inscrutable reason, and de- 
spite the remonstrances of the officer 
commanding the cavalry, the senior 
on the spot absolutely refused to 
conform to the commonest rules of 
warfare ; and as the cavalry were 
withdrawn at dark, and the infan- 
try pickets posted about a stone- 
throw from the tents, had a night 
attack been made upon us, we 
should have been more absolutely 
surprised than were the Egyptians 
at Tel-el-Kebir. 

For the first week of Septem- 
ber a few reconnaissances, with no 
great result, were made on either 
side, and rumours of a large force 
on our flank at Salahieh caused 
the desert to be patrolled over in 
that direction ; and on the 7th our 
opponents, throwing out a couple 
of cavalry regiments, supported by 
infantry, drove back our vedettes, 
took a good look at our position— 
doubtless in view of their projected 
attack of the 9th; and though they 
immediately fell back on the ap- 
pearance of reinforcements, they 
did so without loss, having achieved 
all they wanted; and we had kept 
afoot nearly 2000 cavalry the entire 
day, with no further result than 
fatiguing the horses. At daybreak 
on the 9th September, the picket 
of the 13th Bengal Cavalry, pro- 
ceeding on outpost duty, found the 
low ridge, usually held by our ve- 
dettes, in occupation of the enemy, 
steadily advancing, and then within 
acouple of miles of the flank of 
our scarce-awakened camp. Though 
Colonel Pennington—the field-offi- 
cer of the day in command of the 
outposts—had but fifty lances with 
him, and found five squadrons of 
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regular cavalry in his immediate 
front, he, after despatching an 
urgent message for reinforcements, 
began to dispute every foot of 
ground. His flanks, however, were 
speedily overlapped; and as the 
detachment of ‘Carabineers” he 
had dismounted ran to regain their 
horses, their seeming confusion so 
far encouraged the Egyptians that, 
for the first and only time through- 
out the campaign, they drew swords 
and charged down upon our hand- 
ful of Sikhs. This they, however, 
did in a half-hearted, straggling 
fashion ; and our Sowars regaining 
their saddles, and promptly respond- 
ing to the call of their officers, met 
them fairly, utterly overthrowing 
and chasing them back to their 
supports with the loss of ten of 
their number and the capture of 
their horses; whilst on our side 
but one trooper was killed and 
three wounded. Before the enemy 
had recovered from this check, the 
appearance of the remainder of the 
13th—who, luckily being on parade 
when the alarm reached them, gal- 
loped up under their colonel — 
effectually saved the position. 
Whilst this occurred on our right, 
word was sent back from our vedettes 
in front that the enemy were ad- 
vancing in force; but apparently 
assuming that this was but another 
feint on their part, no further notice 
of it was taken than warning the 
troops in camp to hold themselves 
in readiness. Between six and seven 
o’clock a continuous line of Egyptian 
skirmishers debouched from the 
crops in our front on both banks of 
the canal, and showing up simul- 
taneously against the sky-line five 
miles to their right, drove back our 
vedettes, and marched unchecked 
to within a mile of our camp, into 
which more than thirty shells were 
thrown before our men could turn 
out and prepare to meet the at- 
tack. Tactically, the enemy’s leader, 





Reschid Pasha, had us completely 
on the hip—we were thoroughly 
out-generalled and surrounded ; and 
a carefully prepared plan of the dis- 
positions of our opponent, found 
afterwards at the Kasr-en-Nil bar- 
racks at Cairo, showed that this 
was no mere accident, but an ela- 
borately prepared scheme. But 
however vital the importance of 
both strategy and tactics when op- 
ponents are evenly matched, their 
value ceases to be appreciated when 
there is no comparison between the 
fighting powers of the soldiery on 
the two sides. As soon as our in- 
fantry deployed to meet them, and 
our artillery came into action, whilst 
our cavalry and _ horse - artillery 
pressed on due north to turn the 
enemy’s left, then not merely was 
their onward movement checked, 
but within five minutes they were 
in full retreat. So long, indeed, was 
the attacking line, that the cavalry 
division, frequently moving at the 
trot, were a full hour before reach- 
ing their flank. As to fight, there 
was little or none. The Rifles, in- 
deed, in the hollow near the canal, 
suffered somewhat from shell-fire 
before being allowed to advance; 
whilst the Marines on the crest of 
the ridge, in their usual dashing 
style, rushed and captured a couple 
of guns: but elsewhere it was little 
more than an advance, covered by 
a very effective shell-fire on our 
part, and a more or less disorderly 
retreat, protected by a well-directed 
but almost harmless cannonade on 
theirs. On scarcely any occasion was 
the difference between the effect of 
the opposing artillery - fire more 
marked. The Egyptian gunners 
were marvellously good at getting 
our range, but they used almost 
entirely percussion-fuses from their 
Krupp breech-loaders; and as the 
round was everywhere soft, their 
shells almost invariably buried too 
deep for the splinters to do any 
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damage, and in fact were of no more 
effect than a non-ricochetting solid 
shot would have been. Our artil- 
lerymen, employing shrapnel, handi- 
capped though they were by the 
cheap and unreliable nature of 
their fuses, produced a tremendous 
effect, and not only scattered every 
group within a mile and a half at 
the very first shot, but, as fast as 
they engaged, silenced their oppon- 
ents’ guns within acouple of rounds. 
Not only were the whole of the 
troops at Tel-el-Kebir in action, 
but, according to the prisoners, 5000 
men and 5 guns had been specially 
brought down from Salahieh; and 
according to their statement, on the 
principle of a lame excuse being 
better than none, it was chiefly owing 
to their general being wounded early 
in the day that the attack had col- 
lapsed! Undoubtedly one primary 
cause of the inefficiency of the 
Egyptian infantry at this period 
was owing to their having made up 
the companies of all the line regi- 
ments to 150 men, of whom one-third 
only were regulars, the balance being 
reserve men, most imperfectly dis- 
ciplined, and levies. By their 
own showing, this was intended to 
be the decisive battle of the cam- 
paign; and after it, many of the 
principal men and Bedouin sheikhs 
retired to their homes or deserted, 
under one pretext or another. Our 
casualties again—some 50 in num- 
ber, and, save the few Sowars who 
suffered in the affair of outposts, 
entirely confined to the infantry— 
showed, as in the previous skirmish 
of Kassassin, a most unusual propor- 
tion of wounded, of the latter 
to 7, killed. But 60 or 80 bodies 
of the enemy in all were counted 
on the ground, and 4 guns remain- 
ed in our hands. 

By the 12th, all the troops in- 
tended for the advance were con- 
centrated at Kassassin—the Guards, 
very much to their disappointment, 


having marched in just too late for 
the affair of the 9th; whilst the 
Highlanders, who had remained till 
the last moment on board ship, 
came in on the 11th, together with 
a weak selection of the Indian Con- 
tingent—all save two companies of 
each native regiment having been 
left to garrison the line of com- 
munications. On the same morn- 
ing Sir Garnet rode by daybreak to 
the spot to which we advanced on 
the 9th—about the extreme range 
of the enemy’s guns—and there ex- 
plained the order of attack to all 
his generals,—our opponents kindly 
rendering this possible by invari- 
ably following our example of keep- 
ing no outposts by night. 

The whole of our plan has been 


too recently and too minutely dis- - 


cussed in the Magazine to call for re- 
capitulation. The actual sketch of 
the dispositions of our force is apt to 
mislead, as, instead of attacking in 
line, it was really an advance in 
echelon from the centre, which was 
occupied by the 2d Division, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir E. B. Ham- 
ley; there the Highlanders, under 
Alison, showed the way. The 
left, under Macpherson—who, after 
landing with a complete division 
of all arms, found himself reduced 
on the day of battle to the com- 
mand of about half a brigade of in- 
fantry, with a few cavalry and 
guns — was not to advance along 
the canal till one hour after that of 
our centre, for fear of giving the 
alarm ; and was not, as a matter of 
fact, engaged till after the capture 
of the intrenched camp and dis- 
persal of the main body of the 
enemy. The right, under Graham, 
was, when the Highlanders charged 
the intrenchments, about half a 
mile from the nearest works in 
their front; and at this moment, 
when the first blaze of musketry lit 
up the Egyptian line of defence, 
and Alison’s men, with empty rifles 
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and fixed bayonets, rushed at the 
pas de charge across the interven- 
ing couple of hundred yards, the 
2d Brigade, by their own showing, 
commenced firing, and advanced in 
the usual attack formation. The 
whole brunt and the whole honour of 
the battle—let he gainsay it who will 
—belongs to the Highland Brigade. 
That they were directed against the 
key of the whole position—the crest 
commanding the enemy’s camp—a 
glance at the map will show; and 
that they were within the works— 
in an action whose total duration 
was thirty-five minutes—for at least 
twelve or fifteen minutes before the 
arrival of any other troops, is a 
literal fact. 

Whilst the belt of fire, which for 
a minute distinctly delineated the 
whole extent of the Egyptian front 
line of trenches, was almost imme- 
diately extinguished opposite the 
2d Division, that from the works 
in front of the Ist was sustained 
without intermission for a full quar- 
ter of an hour. We appeal to all 
the Reserve as to whether this is 
not the case. One marvellous piece 
of good fortune characterised our 
advance. In spite of reconnais- 
sances and Intelligence Depart- 
ments—the latter directed by a 
man ignorant alike of Arabic and 
oriental character, being, as it 
might be supposed, simply worth- 
less—one redoubt existed unknown 
to us three-quarters of a mile in 
advance of the main works; but, 
thanks to the slack watch kept by 
our adversaries and to darkness, 
this was passed unnoticed by the 
Highlanders, and was in fact first 
engaged by the screw-guns of the 
Indian Contingent after the conclu- 
sion of the actual action. Alison’s 
Brigade, formed in two lines, two 
deep, had arrived within 300 yards 
of the first intrenchment, when a 
few straggling shets were fired. 
In a whisper the word to fix 
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bayonets was passed along the 
ranks; and this order having been 
executed, arms were ms and 
the advance continued for another 
hundred paces, when a sheet of 
flame burst forth in their front, 
followed by one continuous rattle 
of musketry. For one momeht the 
line reeled, when Sir Archibald 
ordered the charge, bagpipes struck 
up, and with a yell the two lines 
rushed forward. “We just had to 
run those two hundred yards,” as 
one of the seniors there remarked, 
and in a minute the front line were 
into the ditch. Here, what betwixt 
the difficulties of the slope and the 
hetness of the cross-fire they were 
under, they hung a little, when, 
the second line coming up at the 
double, seemed to lift them over, 
and they tumbled like a wave over 
the crest of the parapet. The rest 
was a soldier’s battle — bullet, 
bayonet, and clubbed musket all 
played their part. Fresh redoubts 
were encountered inside, and had 
to be stormed by the first detach- 
ment you could lay hold of. The 
Egyptian infantry for a quarter of 
an hour stood their ground dogged- 
ly, and as fast as turned out of one 
work formed up in rear. As one 
Crimean veteran remarked, they 
took more turning out than ever 
the Russians had required; and 
their bodies lay piled so thick— 
nearly all killed with the bayonet 
—in the first trench, that some 
people riding over the ground at 
the conclusion of the action fancied 
that they had been collected there 
for burial. We have heard it 
stated that over 2000 corpses were 
subsequently interred by our fatigue- 
parties, and that the bodies of two 
Europeans were found in Egyptian 
uniform. 

Our cavalry division—6_ regi- 
ments and 2 horse-artillery batteries 
—had halted about a mile and a half 
further in rear than they should 
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have done, and were consequently, 
though they pressed forwards the 
moment the firing began, just too 
late to intercept the first two trains 
that escaped from Arabi’s camp. 
Their appearance round the enemy’s 
left was the immediate signal for 
the cessation of resistance in that 
uarter; and thousands of soldiers, 
throwing away their arms, streamed 
like a flock of sparrows across the 
desert towards El Karraim. For 
the space of a couple of miles our 
men rode through an unbroken 
stream of fugitives, and save just 
at first when the Indian cavalry got 
amongst them, and before it was 
realised that they had no intention 
of offering any resistance, when 
some score were cut down, they 
were permitted to depart unmolest- 
ed, althou; * in one or two instances 
fanatics w.'™" “red upon our men 
had to be cisposed of. 

The first volley had been fired 
about a quarter to five, and by 
twenty minutes past the continuous 
rattle of musketry had completely 
died away, and only a few dropping 
shots were heard from time to time, 
till shortly after six, whilst in 
possession of the camp and bridge 
of Tel-el-Kebir, we heard the Indian 
Contingent at work to our left rear ; 
and it was about this period also 
that the garrison of the outwork 
already referred to, were engaged 
and almost annihilated by the 
canister-shot of two of our field- 
batteries and the screw-guns. In 
front, the Indian cavalry had, aided 
by a string of camels that most 
opportunely crossed the line, and 
by a lucky shell that blew up 
an ammunition-waggon, stopped 
train No. 3, and effectually closed 
the railway; and as they pushed 
on to seize the bridge at Abu 
Hamid, one continuous swarm 
of white-coated fugitives across 
the desert to the north, and 
the green fields to the south of 


the canal, told what a débacle 
had set in. The magnificent nature 
of the tents and carpets, and vast 
accumulation of stores collected 
here, together with the long rows 
of sutlers’ huts, showed what a com- 
plete feeling of security had been 
entertained as to their ability to 
defend this position. As it was, 
though we were ignorant of the 
fact till after the action, the whole 
intrenchments could most easily 
have been turned by the north, 
Arabi’s communication by railway 
severed, and his army compelled 
to fight with their backs to the 
canal; but, as a matter of fact, 
even then the rout could scarce 
have been more complete than it 
actually was. From one of their 
chief contractors who surrendered 
here, we learned that rations for 
19,000 regulars and 6000 irregulars 
had been issued the previous day, 
five trains full of the former having 
arrived since the 10th inst. This 
would just about make the forces 
actually engaged equal in numbers, 
instead of in the proportion of one 
to two, as some of our papers in 
their exuberant admiration tried 
to impress on their readers. Our 
numbers engaged were given ofli- 
cially as 11,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry; to whom, however, we 
should not forget to add nearly a 
couple of thousand artillerymen, 
Naval Brigade, transport and bearer 
companies, &c., which would raise 
the actual number of regulars pre- 
sent at the action to over 15,000 
men; whereas we must make a 
corresponding reduction from the 
effective strength of the Egyptian 
force for sick, camp-guards, and 
the ordinary contingencies that so 
wofully reduce the fighting line. 
As to their irregulars, they were 
in all probability far more largely 
composed of servants and the fol- 
lowers inseparable from oriental 
camps, than of combatants; indeed 
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it was a hatter of great astonish- 
ment to us how the Bedouin ma- 
rauders—who, if not particularly 
useful on the field of battle as aux- 
iliaries, are capable of being a ter- 
rible scourge on the line of com- 
munications as adversaries—were 
conspicuous by their absence; and 
this undoubtedly greatly lightened 
the work which we fully anticipated 
would devolve upon our cavalry. 
From Tel-el-Kebir a perfect line 
of advance on Cairo exists by the 
banks of the Sweet-water Canal, 
45 to 50 miles as the crow flies; 
and by this route, after a short rest 
to feed and water the horses, con- 
sult with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and try to collect some of his caco- 
lets, spare horses, and reserve am- 
munition, General Lowe started on 
his now famous march with two 
regiments of heavy cavalry and a 
couple of batteries of Horse Artil- 
lery. Two regiments of Bengal 
Cavalry and the 4th Dragoon 
Guards had preceded him by a 
couple of hours along the left bank ; 
and after a little desultory skirmish- 
ing with some of the fugitives whom 
they overtook, disarmed, and dis- 
persed—and only missing Arabi 
himself by ten minutes at the rail- 
way station—occupied the town, 
station, and bridges of Belbeis, 15 
miles from the field, before noon. 
A decided contretemps marked the 
start of the remainder of the cavalry. 
Instead of following the road past 
the barracks at Tel-el-Kebir to the 
edge of the desert, as they proposed 
doing, they were assured by the In- 
telligence Department, that where- 
as this way was almost impracti- 
cable, that along the bank of the 
canal was perfect; but before pro- 
ceeding a mile upon it, they were 
stopped by a wooden bridge impas- 
sable for horse artillery. The Gen- 
eral was therefore obliged to press 
on with his staff to Belbeis, hoping, 
however, that the guns and their 
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escort would rejoin him in the 
course of the night—and though, on 
their non-arrival by midnight, he 
sent back an express for the cavalry 
to come on, leaving the guns under a 
small guard, owing to the very slow 
progress of the artillery, they were 
still so far in rear that they could 
not catch him up. In addition to 
his thus losing the services of the 
very pick of his force at one blow, 
what remained of ‘the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry and one troop of the 13th 
Bengal Cavalry escorting their Briga- 
dier were detained at the railway 
station, and did not, in fact, reach 
Cairo till the 15th. He had thus to 
commence his advance on the cap- 
ital at daybreak on the 14th, with 
only seven troops of the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, six of the 2d, and five 
of the 13th Bengal *galry, with 
two weak companie ' & Mounted 
Infantry — about llu men all 
told. We should here remark, 
that however perfect the practice 
and crushing the effect of our pre- 
sent Royal Horse Artillery guns in 
action, they were from their weight, 
in such a country as we marched 
over, reduced to the réle of field- 
artillery. In this particular case, 
though they had eight horses per 
gun, they were undoubtedly unduly 
handicapped by the unwise amount 
of forage they carried with them; 
but at all events their presence 
in this instance was merely a 
source of embarrassment to the 
division, and deprived it of the 
services of near half its effective 
force when it appeared before Cairo. 
As they marched down the right 
bank at 5 a.m., with undulating 
desert, perfect cavalry ground, to 
their left, and a mass of villages 
and cultivation to the right—with 
cartridges, accoutrements, and other 
traces of the flight still strewn along 
the path, and the villagers curiously 
but unconcernedly squatted oppo- 
site their hovels—Siryakus, sur- 
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rounded on all sides by cultivation 
and impassable canals, was reached 
soon after noon, and a much-needed 
halt for refreshment called. The 
domes and minarets of Cairo had 
been long visible before this; and 
though—according to one Greek 
who had just arrived—the Chamber 
of Notables had pronounced for the 
Khedive, still, as ramours of earth- 
works at Ileliopolis were rife, when 
the cavalry resumed their march 
about 2 o’clock, they left the direct 
but cramped road through the cul- 
tivated country, and skirted down 
the edge of the desert towards the 
Abbasich barracks, or rather can- 
tonments, on the west of the city. 
Anxious looks had been cast behind, 
in hopes of descrying the approach 
of the bulk of the Heavies, or even 
the missing two squadrons of Indian 
cavalry; but no signs of them being 
perceptible, our advance-guard had 
to put the best face they could on 
the matter, and deploying into two 
lines of rank entire, bore down on 
the Abbasich barracks about half 
an hour before sunset. A couple of 
staff officers with a flag of truce 
and a small escort, accompanied by 
two of the Viceroy’s aides-de-camp 
as interpreters, cantered forwards 
bearing letters from the Khedive to 
the civil and military governors, 
whilst the remainder halted at a 
rifle-shot from the lines. Though 
for a moment, from the number of 
troops visible, and the line of ve- 
dettes across their front, some re- 
sistance seemed probable, the white 
rags on the carbines of the latter, 
and the perfect forest of white flags 
hoisted on all the buildings, speedi- 
ly showed that all was over but the 
shouting. 

Though some 10,000 troops were 
in and about the city—chiefly re- 
cruits, however—of whom 3000 
were in the citatel, and as many 
more in the Abbasieh; and though 
the terms imposed on them, includ- 
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ing the instant surrender of the 
fortress and the disarmament of the 
entire garrison, were necessarily 
harsh,—scarce an objection was 
raised. It was past midnight 
before the garrison had evacuated 
the citadel, and 300 of our men 
were thrown into it; but all passed 
quietly, and ere dawn the key of 
the city, railway, and telegraph, 
were all in General Lowe’s hands, 
with last, but not least, Arabi him- 
self. When the Prefect of Police 
repaired to the Abbasieh in obedi- 
ence to the General’s summons, he 
reported the ex-dictator to be in his 
own house; and deprecating the 
expressed intention of sending a 
detachment of dragoons to take him 
dead or alive, as liable to lead to a 
riot, offered to persuade him to sur- 
render peaceably. About half-past 
ten his approach was announced; 
and driving up in company with 
Toulba Pasha, Arabi entered the 
guard-room in which the General 
had established his headquarters, 
and with the ease of a well-bred 
gentleman, bowed and surrendered 
his sword to Drury Lowe. The 
two or three staff officers who 
were witnesses to the scene, were 
all most favourably impressed with 
his deportment and appearance; 
whilst his face, adorned with a 
slightly grizzled beard, was a de- 
cidedly more noble and imposing 
one than they were led to expect 
from his photographs. Through 
Tewfik’s A.D.C., acting as inter- 
preter—as he is only acquainted 
with Arabic—after saying he sur- 
rendered to the clemency of the 
English, and being told in reply 
that he must do so uncondition- 
ally, he tried to explain that he had | 
never wished to wage war with 
them, and had acted strictly on 
the defensive. When informed by 
the General that he could not 
enter on political subjects, he 
calmly bowed; and after one or 
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two requests as to his being allowed 
the use of his servants, bedding, 
&c., and ‘mentioning where his two 
English prisoners were to be found— 
who, he added as a hint, had been 
well treated—he withdrew to the 
room allotted as his temporary prison. 
Next morning the whole of the 
Egyptian troops in garrison were 
informed that as soon as they had 
deposited their arms and accoutre- 
ments in store, they were to be dis- 
banded ; and they joyfully proceeded 
to do so, and chucking everything 
anyhow into their respective maga- 
zines, scattered away at the double, 
like boys escaping from school— 
fearful only, to all seeming, that the 
English might change their minds, 
The cavalry soldiers also, who had 
been ordered to remain temporarily 
in charge of their horses, found 
this going home for the holidays 
too irresistible, and taking la clef 
des champs, promptly disbanded 
themselves, leaving their nags 
hungry and unecared - for — many 
hundreds of which were loose, kick- 
ing, fighting, and pursuing one an- 
other thronghout the cantonment 
before nightfall. By ten o’clock 
Sir Garnet arrival by train with 
part of the Guards; the remainder 
of the heavy cavalry marched in, 
preceded at sunrise by the two 
missing squadrons of Sowars; and 
the occupation of Cairo, which for 
the first twelve hours was little 
more than a game of brag, became 
an accomplished fact. The sudden 
transition from camp-life on short 
commons, to fair hotels, iced cham- 
pagne, and comfortable baths, was 
one duly appreciated by all; and if 
some of the ordinary comforts and 
amusements of town life were want- 
ing, still each table d’héte, forming a 
species of military club, where you 
perpetually encountered old com- 
rades and wellnigh forgotten faces, 
possessed a charm lacking in most 
other reunions. 
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Scarce a fortnight had elapsed 
from the above-described events, 
when our force, 18,000 strong, and 
taking an hour and a half to defile 
past the saluting-point, marched past 
in review; and within a few days, 
and after a few farewell dinners, 
divisions and corps, who will prob- 
ably not meet again, were in course 
of dispersal through three of the 
quarters of the globe. If we have 
confined the latter pages to the re- 
cord of the part played by the cav- 
alry division, it is merely because, 
in the course of a sketch of this 
nature, we must necessarily follow 
the more prominent features of the 
campaign—not that we for a mo- 
ment ignore the brilliant ré/e play- 
ed by others, notably by the In- 
dian Contingent. Pressing on with 
scarce a halt after the action, and 
crossing the canal near Abu Lamid, 
Macpherson continued his march on 
Zagatig, preceded by one squadron 
6th Bengal Cavalry under Colonel 
Jennings. Galloping on with a 
mere handful of men, the bulk of 
his horses which had landed but two 
days previously having tailed off, 
he dashed into the railway station 
there, and shooting down the first 
who ventured to dispute his orders, 
captured half-a-dozen trains and 
locomotives, many soldiers who 
had been therein flying precipi- 
tately on all sides. By afternoon 
the native infantry marched in 
without opposition,—and well in- 
deed it was for the inhabitants. 
Sikhs and Beluchis are good sol- 
diers, but born plunderers; and 
a little resistance on the out- 
skirts would have been joyfully 
hailed by them as an excuse to 
exercise what they regard as the 
legitimate rights of war, and ere 
they had stopped they would most 
thoroughly have sacked the place 
de fond en comble. The 72d had 
been unable to keep up with their 
dusky brethren in arms; but a train 
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being despatched to meet them, 
they were picked up eight miles 
outside and brought in. The re- 
mainder of the advance by special 
train to Cairo, vid Benha, was per- 
formed with the regularity of ordi- 
nary traffic, all the Egyptian fune- 
tionaries remaining at their posts. 
One notable exploit performed sub- 
sequent to the occupation seems to 
have passed almost without men- 
tion from the press. Sir Archibald 
Alison, proceeding with 500 men 
of the 75th to occupy Tantah, had 
left his men at the station, and 
accompanied by half-a-dozen staff 
officers, interpreters, and orderlies, 
had walked into the town to try 
and find some suitable building 
wherein to quarter his men, when, 
on turning into the principal mar- 
ket-place, he found himself, with- 
out the slightest warning, in pres- 
ence of the whole rebel force from 
Salahieh. A regiment of eca#alry, 
with their bridles over their arms, 
stood within fifty paces, 24 field- 
pieces were drawn up alongside, 
whilst in the side streets 2000 to 
3000 infantry were standing at ease 
with arms piled—the guns with 
their horses in, and the cavalry 
horses saddled and bridled. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation Sir Archi- 
bald advanced into their centre, with 
only a tall Highlander on each side, 
and through his interpreter, ordered 
them to lay down their arms, which, 
after a little demur on the part of 
some of their officers, was done; 
and three companies of Highlanders 
having been hastily brought down 
to the spot, the arms were collected 
and carted off, and the entire force 
disbanded before sunset. 

Whilst no one cares to dispute the 
complete success which attended all 
. his efforts, and the self-confidence 
and decision which characterised the 
leader of the expeditionary force, we 
distinctly say that, far from the 
campaign having proved the effi- 
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ciency of our present organisation, 
and the wisdom of our recent so- 
called army reforms, it ‘has most 
conclusively demonstrated exactly 
the contrary. Instead of, as Mr. 
Childers calmly assured his audi- 
tors, the fact of our having landed 
20,000 men being a proof of the 
facility with which we could at 
need despatch treble or quadruple 
that number to a foreign shore, the 
efforts required to complete even 
that mite, and the wretchedly in- 
efficient state,in which other corps 
at home were left, after the calls 
made upon them, proved exactly 
the reverse. Full one-third of our 
total reserve of some 30,000 men 
are required, in the first instance, 
not to reinforce or fill up the gaps 
in our front line, but simply to fill up 
the places of the ineffectives in their 
ranks. Even when this is done,— 
when battalions, as, for instance, the 
42d and the 60th, each of which 
received about 400 reserve men, 
have been weeded, and made up as 
best they can,—instead of their 
having an effective strength of 
1098, as laid down in the paper 
scheme, scarce a single one had 


more than two-thirds of that 
number at the outset of the cam- 
paign. 


Would Mr. Childers, in support 
of his argument, care to produce the 
arade states of regiments at Alder- 
shot last September? We have 
heard of two regiments of hussars 
there at that period, who, thanks 
to the calls made upon them for 
Egypt, were able together to put 
150 men on parade for a big occa- 
sion; and of batteries of artillery 
without sufficient horses to march 
out their guns! No,—the reserve 
system, so far, is a farce: what 
men we do possess there are com- 
pensated for by a corresponding 
number of inefficients with the 
colours: and after the roundabout 
and heart-breaking delays of call- 
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ing out reserves, and calling for 
drafts from other regiments, we 
just manage to place about the 
same number of men in the fight- 
ing line as would be furnished by 
asimilar number of battalions under 
the long-service conditions. Not 
only were the regiments, as a rule, 
so carefully weeded as to make the 
average length of service up to far 
more -than the three years; but, 
whilst all admit the excellence of 
young troops when on the winning 
side, we were mercifully spared the 
experience of seeing how even five- 
years’ men would bear themselves 
when called on for the real test 
of soldierly merit—steadiness and 
discipline under a repulse. 

We have heard a story of a well- 
known staff officer, during a skir- 
mish, having routed an entire com- 
pany by suddenly fgalloping out of 
some high crops, wearing a white 
tunic, which was mistaken for the 
Egyptian uniform! And whilst no 
one denies ‘the dash displayed by 
most of our comparatively. young 
regiments there, no one pretends 
that even in this quality they sur- 
passed our old soldiers, the Marines. 
Another popular error is the cry 
raised as to the extraordinary merits 
of mounted infantry in contradis- 
tinction to cavalry; and the fre- 
quent mention of them in the 
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papers is cited in corroboration of 
this theory. The real fact, how- 
ever, is, that for long the force was 
destitute of any other mounted men, 
and they were merely performing 
duties of outposts and patrolling, 
which could far better have been 
executed by cavalry. That they 
distinguished themselves in each 
affair is undoubtedly true, and it 
would have been strange indeed 
had they not: picked men, crack 
shots, picked officers, and about ten 
per cent of the latter into the bar- 
gain, they could not well fail doing 
so. But as a matter of fact, in all 
the skirmishes in which they were 
actually engaged, except at El Mag- 
far, at the affairs of 5th and 28th 
August, they were in no wise em- 
ployed as mounted men, and fought . 
shoulder to shoulder with the other 
infantry. The idea is considered 
“advanced” and “scientific ;” and 
these,to the wisdom which directs 
our military affairs in the present 
day, are quite sufficient recommen- 
dation. 

We have, however, already far 
exceeded the limits to which we 
had designed to confine what is a 
mere unconnected narrative of a 
few incidents of the past campaign, 
and any questions of army organi- 
sation may well be relegated to a 
future paper. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUE AT CHELSEA. 
To the Editor of ‘ Blackwood.’ 


Srr,—It may be reasonably doubted whether Mr. Carlyle was more | 
unhappy in himself or in his biographer. And if his friends had been 
satisfied to leave his memory to the guardianship of that monument 
which he and Mr. Froude have, between them, erected to it, pity for the 
long misery of Carlyle’s life would have required silence upon the recent 
ill-advised attempt which has been made towards his glorification, As, 
however, the band of compromised worshippers and pledged apologists 
seems incapable of learning from the evidence which has convinced 
the world in general, I submit the following as an epitaph which will 
appear appropriate to those who, with your correspondent (when public 

onours are concerned), find themselves constrained to say— 


De Morturs nit nist Varun. 


Procul, Viator, hac statua prudens sies! 
Stulti hic posuere signum stultitiae suae, 
Difformi in aere difformis vultum viri, 
Pseudo-Sophi-Vatis-[istorici :—Pseud-omnia ! 
Leges Libertatem hic odio tenuit pari, 
Heroas legens sibi de tyrannorum grege: 
Hic conjugi amicisque optime merentibus 
Rictu, latratu turpi, dente, gratias 

Agebat, ore raucisonas cynico evomens 
Ampullas, invidia bilique dum jecur 
Tumens, veneno spurcabat proprio bonos: 
Nullis amicus, ne quidem, miser, sibi :— 
Monumentum homini si quaeris,—Obliviscere ! 
Procul, Viator, sis, prudens!—Cave Canem! 
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THE TRUE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Iw these days of exasperated and 
excited political warfare it is con- 
solatory from time to time to come 
across evidences that all kindly 
feeling is not wholly extinct amongst 
Parliamentary opponents; and we 
have a striking manifestation of 
this sentiment in the condolences 
which Ministerial speakers and 
writers lavish upon the Conserv- 
ative party in respect of its alleged 
disorganisation. Week after week 
the socicty journals retail the tattle 
of a few idle young men, whose 
ideas of political tactics are bound- 
ed by the limits of a “ Gladstone 
bait,” as the views of the Conserv- 
ative party, and exhanst their not 
illimitable stock of wit in proving 
that the front Opposition bench in 
the Ilouse of Commons is tenanted 
by dummies; whilst graver jour- 
nals, such as the ‘Spectator,’ fur- 
nish us on every seventh day with 
a> cut-and-dry Conservative pro- 
gramme, by the adoption of which 
the party may hope to be admitted 
occasionally, and on_ sufferance, 
within the sacred precincts of 
Downing Street. 

We cannot suppose that either 
class of writers is actuated by other 
than genuinely friendly motives 
towards the present Opposition— 
for otherwise the net is too osten- 
tatiously set to entrap the simplest 
Tory bird; but whilst we appreci- 
ate the friendliness of the different 
writers’ motives, we venture to 
think that the condition of the 
Conservative party is by no means 
accurately diagnosed, either by 
the physicians who contend that 
there is no salvation for it save 
by adopting the extreme coun- 
sels of some of its junior mem- 
bers, or by those who prescribe 
an entirely passive policy, and 


faith in the “swing of the pen- 
dulum.” 

Ilad the Conservative party 
merely to face the diurnal charges 
made against it by ignorant or 
unscrupulous opponents, those at- 
tacks might be left to refute them- 
selves; but the Radical party is 
jubilant at this moment over two 
material proofs (as they consider) 
of dissension in the Tory camp; 
the one a recent article in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review ’—the other a more 
spirited than sagacious letter which 
appeared in the ‘ Times’ of Novem- 
ber 6th, over the signature of an 
able but young and irresponsible 
Conservative member of Parliament. | 
The magazine article was justly 
characterised by Lord Randolph 
Churchill as a “silly and acrimoni- 
ous” production; and would not 
have attracted any notice had it 
not appeared in the first number 
of an extreme Radical periodical 
issued under Tory editorship, and 
which naturally made Conserva- 
tives curious to know whether they 
had got a magazine the more, or a 
writer the less. It was scarcely ne- 
cessary to append as signature to it 
the words ‘“ Two Conservatives,” 
since a great part of the article 
is devoted to bringing charges of 
an absolutely irreconcilable char- 
acter against the party leaders. 
Inharmonious though its pages are, 
and clearly though it demon- 
strates that its authors lack much 
of the skill of Messrs. Besant and 
Rice in combining for the construc- 
tion of a tale, it merits a brief ex- 
amination as an attempt to formu- 
late the reasons for the feelings of 
discontent with which it is alleged 
a large proportion of Conservatives 
regard the action of their chiefs. 
Let us see what these amount to. 
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In the first place, we are told that 
the Conservative party is a mere 
clique—a class of aristocrats and 
landowners, surrounded by syco- 
phants. 

The second charge is, that the 
interests of borough constituencies 
are habitually sacrificed to counties. 

The third, that the leaders of the 
Conservative party who were beaten 
in 1868, seized in 1874 the offices 
of State to which their party ser- 
vices did not entitle them. 

Fourthly, that the leaders were 
either guilty of nepotism—zi.e., of 
appointing personal friends and 
favourites to State offices—or of 
nominating political opponents to 
secure for themselves a reputation 
for fair-play. 

Fifthly, that the Conservative 
leaders stifled independent associa- 
tions by the incubus of their official 
and officious patronage. 

Passing on to the present time, 
the article charges the present Con- 
servative chiefs with having learned 
nothing from defeat, and with gov- 
erning their party on the “ Ring” 
system. 

Next, the “Two Conservatives” 
fall foul of the Council of the 
National Union as a body of men 
unknown to the party at large, and 
possessed of no mandate from the 
people authorising them to inter- 
fere in the management of the de- 
tails of party politics; and the first 
half of the article winds up with a 
fling at Conservative local organisa- 
tions in general, at their stupidity 
in preferring (presumably) the ora- 
tory of ex-Cabinet Ministers to that 
of lesser lights, and with a contrast 
between the conduct of ex-Ministers 
in tamely seeking to prove to their 
countrymen that they did not abuse 
the trust confided to them between 
1874-80, instead of running about 
the country in order to overtramp 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ passionate-sym- 
pathy”-with-the-people card. 


These are a heavy list of charges, 
and would, under other circum- 
stances, have been difficult to reply 
to, but (fortunately for the party) 
Conservative No. 2 now takes up 
the running, and in the process 
of ventilating his opinions on the 
question of the dual leadership, 
supplies an effectual retort to most 
of his colleague’s points of attack. 

As regards the first charge of Tory 
cliqueism, No. 2 unconsciously re- 
futes his colleague by the charge 
he ‘himself makes against Lord 
Beaconsfield, that he surrounded 
himself either with aristocrats or 
with obedient bourgeois Ministers. 
We would ask in all humility, from 
what classes other than the upper 
and middle a Minister is able to 
choose his Parliamentary colleagues ; 
and whether obedience—or, as we 
should prefer to call it, loyalty— 
to a great statesman is quite an 
unpardonable offence ? 

Then a curiously suggestive and 
bitter complaint is made as to Lord 
Beaconsfield having allowed his lieu- 
tenants to monopolise his patronage. 
Those who have been more behind 
the scenes than the “ Two Conser- 
vatives,” know that this is simply 
a sheer misapprehension of facts. 

Even supposing it were the truth, 
which it is not, no just complaint 
would lie against Lord Beacons- 
field’s administration. No more 
odious charge can be _ brought 
against a Prime Minister than that 
he monopolises the whole of the 
Government patronage; and surely 
when a Premier leaves to his lieu- 
tenants, who presumably have the 
best knowledge of the requirements 
of their respective departments, the 
selection of the men most fitted for 
the work, he offers a better security 
for the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice than if he were to personally 
fill posts with political supporters 
and immediate dependants, 

It would be thought that with 
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a party in so deplorable a con- 
dition as that in which the 
‘Fortnightly’ scribes represent the 
Tories to be, there would have 
been no keen anxiety on the part 
of any prominent Conservative to 
have succeeded to the thankless 
post of leader; yet—according to 
our new lights—the breath was 
scarcely out of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
body before Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s partisans 
entered upon an intrigue for the 
succession to Elijah’s mantle. Here 
was a chance for the National Union 
Council, hitherto languishing in 
the cold shade of Conservative No. 
1’s neglect. To this body of men, 
unknown to the people, and in- 
trusted with no mandate by the 
constituencies (selon No. 1), No. 
2 appears perfectly willing to in- 
trust the selection of a leader of the 
whole Conservative party in Eng- 
land. The writer states that a pro- 
posal was brought forward at the 
Council to proclaim Lord Salisbury 
leader of the party—that it was 
opposed by a near relative of Sir 
S. Northcote’s, and lost on a di- 
vision by one vote. He further 
insinuates that the proposal was 
made with the concurrence of the 
chairman of the Council—the real 
facts of this incident simply being 
that the chairman had no power 
to prevent such a motion being 
brought forward, that no single 
member of Parliament voted for 
the motion, that all who voted 
announced they would not be 
bound by the proposal if adopted, 
and that the gentleman specially 
referred to merely recorded his vote 
in favour of the previous question. 
The melancholy failure of this 
last attempt to save the constitu- 
tion has plunged “Two Conserva- 
tives”—and only two, we trust—in- 
to despair. The party actually has a 
leader in the Lords as well as in 
the Commons—in the Lower as 
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well as in the Upper House. The 
situation is critical, but, we trust, 
not desperate. Lords Granville 
and Hartington were recently in no 
very dissimilar position. “Two 
Conservatives” tell us in one 
breath that the fact of Lord Salis- 
bury’s existence prevents a Con- 
servative peer expressing his views 
as to Conservative policy to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and vice versd. 
Consequently, the party loses its 
cohesion, and deserts its leaders on 
such important questions as the 
Arrears Bill last August. 

Undoubtedly a section of the 
party did desert Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote upon 
this question. As no vote was 
taken in the Lords, it is not easy 
to classify the dissidents; but as 
regards the Commons, the note- 
worthy fact is, that the small body 
of men who are accustomed to 
grumble at their leaders’ alleged 
unwillingness to show fight in 
season and out of season, were con- 
spicuous by their absence on this 
really critical occasion. This de- 
fection is excused by a bitter attack 
on the Ulster Conservative mem- 
bers in general, and on Mr. Gibson 
in particular. “Two Conserva- 
tives” boast that last year the de- 
termination (?) of the rank and file 
of the party prevented a dissolu- 
tion; though at that moment the 
Conservatives would have found 
the Ministry discredited at home 
and abroad, and would have come 
before the country as the champions 
of the rights of the loyal and 
honest tax-payer, as against the dis- 
contented and unscrupulous Irish 
agitator. 

We are, however, bidden to re- 
gard Ulster Conservatism with an 
abhorrence with which, there is 
some ground for suspecting, the 
authors of the ‘ Fortnightly’ article 
do not regard a Tory - Parnellite 
combination. 
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Before taking a deferential leave 
of the Great Twin Brethren, on 
whose production we have ven- 
tured to make these few remarks, 
may we abase ourselves to the 
level of Mr. Dickens’s creation Abel 
Magwitch, in ‘Great Expectations,’ 
and “may poor warmints make 
so bold as to inquire” how we 
Tories are to be got out of our pre- 
sent hole, and to whose hand we 
aretocling? It has been laid down 
ex cathedréa by our two monitors 
that the Tory leaders were wrong 
in doing nothing between 1868 and 
1874, that they were wrong in leav- 
ing obscure hands to build up Con- 
servative organisation during that 
time, yet that they are now wrong 
in stifling the free growth of these 
organisations by cold official patron- 
age. rgo, if an ex-Minister re- 
ceives a pressing invitation to visit 
an important town, he must not 
abstain from going, or he will be 
told at the time of the next Con- 
servative triumph, he is reaping 
what he has not sown; yet on no 
account must he go, or his presence 
will “stifle” the enthusiasm of the 
thousands at whose urgent request 
he comes. Lastly, if he does come, 
he is not to contrast the policy 
of his own Government with that 
of the present Administration, but 
to confine himself to outbidding 
the present Prime Minister in his 
appeals to the cupidity of the 
masses. 

So much for the Conserv tive 
party’s task—no easy one, it would 
appear, under any circumstances; 
but when we consider the tools 
with which it is to be accom- 
plished, the stoutest heart may 
well despair. From an _ almost 
sublime height of impartiality 


“Two Conservatives” contemplate 
the leaders chosen “by” the Lords 
and chosen “for” the Commons. 
We are glad to learn that the 
leader imposed on the latter is 
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an “able and respectable” gentle- 
man, “rich in information, experi- 
ence, and memory, good-tempered, 
astute, accomplished, a thorough 
man of business, and full of re- 
source.” This really does not 
sound so bad for a pis aller ca 
tain. But unluckily, Sir Stafford 
Northcote is impossible as a chief- 
tain, since he is “too amiable for 
his ambition”—a defect not likely 
to be charged against his present 
critics. Sorrowfully, therefore, we 
prepare to discard him, and range 
ourselves under other banners. Bat 
not only is our Dagon shattered, but 
his associate idols are still worse 
confounded. 

Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Smith 
are too bourgeois for the denunci- 
ator of the aristocratic Tory clique, 
and do not “entirely possess the 
qualities necessary to secure the 
plenary confidence of a party.” 

Sir Michael Beach approaches 
more nearly the ideal leader’s stand- 
ard, but is too “indolent.” Mr. 
Lowther is too daring; and Lord 
George Hamilton and Mr. E. Stan- 
hope are only promising boys of 
37 and 42 years of age respectively, 
who may some day attain sufficient 
experience to warrant “Two Con- 
servatives” in reposing confidence 
in their abilities. One of these raw 
youths has had fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in Parliament and six years’ 
experience of office—the other eight 
years’ of Parliament and five of office. 
Mr. Gibson is dismissed from our 
confidence because, though he has 
laboured hard and efficiently, he 
is on good terms with Irish land- 
lords—is an “ Irishman of the Irish,” 
and consequently “needn’t apply” 
to our two censors for a character. 

At one fell swoop, then, our pre- 
sent leaders are brushed aside; and 
we are left to draw such comfort as 
we can from a vaguely expressed 
hope that “ Egypt may emancipate 
us from Ireland,” and that possibly 
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the Conservative party will unite 
on some hitherto unsuggested name 
as that of a leader who will over- 
throw the present Administration. 
No line of policy, indeed, is shad- 
owed forth by which that feat is 
to be performed; and we are happy 
to believe that even “ Two Conser- 
vatives” are not prepared to adopt 
the suggestion that appeared a few 
days later in the ‘Times’ columns 
—that the Conservative battle 
should be fought in’ conjunction 
with the Parnellite party. 

The country generally received 
this impracticable suggestion of 
Lord [Randolph Churchill with 
amusement: he is original enough 
to have won a right to an occa- 
sional escapade, and irresponsible 
enough to do no damage to his 
party thereby. Ilis future is in 
his own hands; but, if we might 
suggest a word of caution, it would 
be well for him to remember that, 
however exciting a pastime bog- 
trotting may be in the field of Irish 
politics, a false step may plunge a 
heedless pedestrian into a mud-hole 
from which he will not easily extri- 
cate himself. 

We are conscious we have noticed 
the murmurs of two so-called Con- 
servatives at greater length than 
their merits or substance deserve. 
The article was chiefly interesting 
as a “friendly lead” to a periodical 
which, under a change of political 
management, will redeem, we hope, 
its previous revolutionary reputa- 
tion by continuing to take an in- 
telligent interest in the welfare of 
the Conservative party. It chiefly 
merits our notice as proving how 
substantially strong the Conser- 
vative Opposition must be when 
trashy charges of the nature we 
have criticised are all that can be 
brought forward by malcontents 
within the fold. 

How do facts really stand? Last 
year, and again this November, 


throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, the Conservative party 
triumphed at the municipal elec- 
tions; and the victory at Salis- 
bury emphasises the fact of our 
returning political strength. 

Again, it is not possible to take 
up a newspaper without witnessing 
a report of the opening of*new Con- 
servative clubs or reading-rooms, 
Not a day passes without the much- 
maligned Conservative leaders being 
bombarded with appeals to visit 
every quarter of the kingdom; and 
—what is still more significant— 
notwithstanding Mr. Labouchere’s 
views as to public indifference, the 
proportion of outside communica- 
tions received by leading Conser- 
vatives referring to the minutest 
points of debate and detail, is ten- 
fold what it was a few years ago. 
The increased contact between lead- 
ers and followers—or rather, be 
tween political chiefs and the out- 
side public—is the cardinal prin- 
ciple, without attention to which 
atriumph at the polls hereafter is 
impossible. We have learned that 
lesson from the Liberals, and we 
will not forget to profit by it. The 
despotic conduct of the Govern- 
ment in gagging their political op- 
ponents in the House of Commons, 
emphasises the importance to Con- 
servatives of a frank recognition of 
this fact. The Ministry were fairly 
warned that the Opposition must 
and would state fully their objec- 
tions to Ministerial proposals, We 
were contemptuously told, “Go to 
the country, to the public platform 
—to the columns of the press.” 
We will do so: our consciences are 
clear. After centuries of freedom, 
the Ilouse of Commons has been 
enslaved by the present Govern- 
ment. The organised clamour of a 
mechanical majority may henceforth 
be employed to stifle debate, or 
extricate a Minister from an embar- 
rassing dilemma. 
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The Conservative party, as a 
party, emerged from these cléture 
debates without having had a single 
charge against them sustained. In 
vain they offered loyal co-operation 
with the Ministry to put down 
obstruction: they pointed out the 
absolute impossibility of convincing 
the country that debate was free 
whilst it was, in fact, possible for 
301 to silence 300 voices. 

It is by no means unnatural that 
young and inexperienced members 
of the Tory party should be unable 
to appreciate the policy of caution 
that is incumbent upon its leaders, 
and should burn to break a lance 
with the enemy. If they can do 
so with any damage to their op- 
ponents, well; if without any 
accident to themselves, still better. 
It is not to be expected that the 
robust vitality in the Conservative 
party can be in every individual 
case regulated by mature judgment. 
Members who have had long ex- 
perience in Opposition of Mr. 
Gladstone, will feel no misgivings 
as to the ultimate success of the 
course which the Conservative 
leaders are pursuing. They have 
reason to hope that Mr. Gladstone 
will, as on former occasions, him- 
self prove the most efficient origi- 
nator of a Conservative reaction. 
He has never yet got rope without 
applying it to the proverbial use. 
And now that his sense of self- 
sufficiency has so thoroughly got the 
mastery over him; now that con- 
stitutional precedents and constitu- 
tional restraints are to him only 
as the playthings of his will,—we 
may safely predict that -he will 
soon succeed in alienating his sup- 
porters in the House, and in disgust- 
ing the minds of the masses. The 
democracy will not long continue 
to be deluded by the pretence that 
they are governing the country 
through the Prime Minister. They 
have already had evidence set be- 





fore them that Mr. Gladstone is 
simply carrying out his own des- 
potic views, tempered perhaps in 
some slight degree by the sugges- 
tions of those about him who min- 
ister to his vanity. The mouths 
of many of the Liberal members 
are already galled by the bit, and 
they want but a favourable op- 
portunity to bolt. While office 
is new it is sweet to those who 
hold it, and they will put up 
with much rather than sacrifice 
their place on the Ministerial side 
of the House. But there comes 
a time—at least such a time has 
always come hitherto—when over- 
taxed patience refuses to obey the 
crack of the whip, and the Liberal 
Issachar lies down obstinately under 
his load. The Conservative leaders 
well know that direct attack on 
their side affords the Ministry the 
readiest means of rallying their fol- 
lowers, and of appealing to the party 
loyalty of the doubting and discon- 
tented. If left to themselves, the 
disintegrating agencies at work on 
the Liberal side may safely be trust- 
ed, as on previous occasions, to pro- 
duce disruption; and it may be 
questioned whether the Conserva- 
tive party would gain much by 
standing directly between the Gov- 
ernment and suspicion and distrust, 
which it is producing among the 
masses. It is good tactics often to 
mask the strength of a force, while 
it is taking up a position so as to 
be ready for attack when the fa- 
vourable moment arrives; and we 
can do more good by calmly assert- 
ing constitutional principles in the 
face of an autocratic majority, than 
by galloping up and down the front 
of the enemy’s line and shouting 
challenges to single combat. What 
we have to do is to take care that 
Conservative principles be clearly 
vindicated against the revolution- 
ary ordonnances of the Ministry, 
that our demands for the preserva- 
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tion of our free parliamentary con- 
stitution shall be as emphatically 
stated as the claims for over-riding 
which are advanced by our oppon- 
ents. Our duty is to definitely 
mark our position on public policy, 
so that it shall be open and intel- 
ligible to the electors; and we may 
wait with confidence for the signal 
of action coming from them. 

That the signal will be given, 
sooner perhaps than the Ministry 
expects, we have no reason to 
doubt. The false glamour which 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in casting 
over the policy of the Liberal party 
three years ago, has been dissipated 
by hard facts, which are as unpleas- 
ant to the country as they are 
damaging to the Government. It 
is not in the House of Commons 
just now that the Conservative 
battle is to be fought: our task is 
to open the eyes of the constituen- 
cies to the difference between Lib- 
erals seeking office and Liberals in 
power; and to restore a healthy 
tone to the electorate, whose sys- 
tem has been debauched by the 
oratorical excesses of 1880. And 
this duty at least the Conservative 
leaders must be credited with zeal- 
ously discharging. Lately Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote made a successful in- 
road on Scotch Radicalism in its 
western and northern centres; and 
in the end of last month, Lord Salis- 
bury—while his colleague was ab- 
sent on a tour, on which he carries 
along with him the best wishes of 
the entire party for his complete 
and speedy restoration to health— 
took part in a brilliant series of 
Conservative gatherings in Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood. No 
more fitting locality could have 
been selected for exposing the 
fallacious character of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy than the centre from 
which it was promulgated; and 
Lord Salisbury certainly did not 
spare either its author or its incon- 


sistencies. The Mr. Gladstone of 
1880 and the Mr. Gladstone of 
1882 were sketched in his speech at 
the Conservative Club banquet with 
a severe fidelity that could hardly 
fail to move pity for the subject. 


‘Just think,” said the Marquis, 
‘*that if Mr. Gladstone, when the 
spirit of 1880 was upon him, if he 
could have had to deal with the case 
of a Ministry professing the deepest 
respect for the concert of Europe, the 
deepest anxiety to obey its will—a 
Ministry which, with those professions 
upon its lips, assembled a Conference, 
and kept it for months in vain de- 
bate, and under cover of its discussions 
prepared its armaments, asked for leave 
to invade a country which the Confer- 
ence refused to give, and then, when 
the refusal was given and the arma- 
ments were ready, the Conference was 
calmly shown to the door, and the 
country which they had asked the 
leave of Europe to take, they took in 
despite of Europe’s will. Ifthe orator 
of 1880 had had such a theme to dwell 
upon, what would he have said of dis- 
ingenuousness and subtlety, of the fair 
name of England’s soil, and the neces- 
sity, above all things, as a safeguard 
against selfish opinions, of scrupulous 
obedience to the united will of Europe? 
Or take another case. Supposing that 
unequalled orator had had before him 
the case of a Government who sent a 
large fleet—a vast fleet—into a port 
where they had no international right 
to go, and when that fleet was there, 
had demanded that certain arrange- 
ments should be made to land, which 
they had no international right to de- 
mand, and when these demands were 
not satisfied, had forthwith enforced 
that by the bombardment of a great 
commercial port, —would you not have 
heard about political brigandage? 
What sermons you would have had 
to listen to with respect to the equal- 
ity of all nations, the weakest and the 
strongest, before the law of Europe! 
What denunciations would you not 
have heard of those who could for the 
sake of British interests expose such 
a city to such a catastrophe, and carry 
fire and sword among a defenceless 


people!” 
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To compare the present action 
of the Liberal Government with 
the pledges and professions under 
which it came into office, is certain- 
ly the duty of every elector; and if 
the former has been found to have 
been false to the latter, and at the 
same time justified in the reversion 
of its programme and the adop- 
tion of the principles of its prede- 
cessors, then it logically follows 
that the constituencies made a mis- 
take in 1880. In spite of the 
tyrannous usurpations of the caucus, 
there is still enough of political 
spirit and principle left among us 
to remedy an error when we have 
found it out; and the first duty of 
our Conservative statesmen, aided 
powerfully, as they will be, by the 
Prime Minister himself, is to bring 
the constituencies, reluctantly it 
may be, to a sense of their mistake. 
When we have adjusted our differ- 
ence with the electorate out of 
doors, any*inconvenient individu- 
ality that may at present have a 
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difficulty in keeping within the 
bounds of prudent control will 
readily sink itself into carrying 
out the humblest details of a Con- 
servative administration. 

The recollection of how badly off 
we were in 1868 until Lord Bea- 
consfield and his colleagues pre- 
pared the way for the Liberal catas- 
trophe of 1873, ought to serve asa 
rebuke to either depression or im- 
patience. Even then, with rare 
sagacity, he refused prematurely to 
grasp the alluring bauble of power. 
He had his reward by being called 
within the space of one short year 
to lead the strongest and ablest 
Government of modern times. In 
its turn the Conservative fruit rip- 
ened, mellowed, and decayed ; but it 
left its seeds behind. Those seeds 
give promise of an ample harvest, 
Our labourers are trained, skilled, and 
hitherto united ; Iet the Conservative 
party work on trustfully, and await 
at no far-distant epoch a more glori- 
ous triumph than that of 1874. 
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